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Announcement... 


The Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors will be held in New 
York City, at the Hotel New Yorker, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 26-27, 1957. 
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The Association’s New Officers and 
Council Members 


By RALPH F. FUCHS, General Secretary 


The Officers and Council members of the Association, whose elec- 
tion was announced at the close of the Forty-second Annual Meeting 
in St. Louis, on the basis of the mail vote previously conducted, are as 
follows: 


President: Hevten C. Wuire, English, University of Wisconsin 

First Vice-President: James Ho .vapay, Banking and Finance, 
University of Alabama 

Second Vice-President: Ropert K. Carr, Political Science, Dart- 
mouth College 


Councit 1956-58 
Dorotuy BetuuruM, English, Connecticut College 
Harvey L. Carter, History, Colorado College 
Ev_mer L. DeGow1n, Internal Medicine, State University of Iowa 
Rosert M. Kamins, Economics, University of Hawaii 
Davip C. Murpocu, Mathematics, University of British Columbia 
Wituiiam A. NEISWANGER, Economics, University of Illinois 
ANDERSON NETTLESHIP, Pathology, University of Arkansas 
RatrpH M. Sarcent, English, Haverford College 
Cuar_es K. Psychology, American University 
PRESTON VALIEN, Sociology, Fisk University 


On behalf of the Association, I should like to extend equal thanks to all 
those who became candidates for the Council, regardless of whether 
they were elected or not; for the Association’s continued progress 
depends upon the willingness of those who are nominated to have their 
names presented. They render a significant service by doing so. 

With one exception, the nominees who were elected have already 
been introduced to the Association’s membership by means of the bio- 
graphical sketches that were published with the report of the 1955 
Nominating Committee, at pages 599-603 of Volume 41 of the Bulletin 
(Autumn, 1955). The exception is Dr. Anderson Nettleship, of the 
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University of Arkansas, School of Medicine, who became a nominee 
for the Council from District V upon the withdrawal of a prior nominee. 
Dr. Nettleship, whose record was printed on the ballot used in the 
election, was born in 1910 and received his B.Sc. degree in 1931 and his 
M.D. in 1935. He has served as Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Pathology at the University of Arkansas, School of Medicine, 
since 1947, and was President of the Chapter at the School of Medicine 
in 1948-1949. He was a member of the committee which investigated 
a tenure problem at Saint Louis University and rendered a report which 
was published in the Spring, 1956, issue of the Bulletin. 

The Association’s new President, Helen C. White, Professor of 
English and Chairman of the Department of English at the University 
of Wisconsin, has a distinguished record within the organization and 
outside. She became a member of the Association in 1927, after having 
commenced her teaching career as an instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1919; served as Second Vice-President from 1950 to 1951; 
and was a member of the Nominating Committee in 1952. Her A.B. 
and A.M. degrees are from Radcliffe College and she received her Ph.D. 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to serving as visiting professor on the faculties of 
Barnard College and Columbia University for brief periods, Professor 
White has been an active participant in national and international 
educational and cultural affairs. She has served as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American Council on Education, a member 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, a member of 
the National Board of Foreign Scholarships, a delegate to the Second 
Conference of UNESCO, a member of the Council of the Modern 
Language Association, a member of the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Women in the Armed Services, a member of the Committee on 
Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education of the American Council 
on Education, and a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. She was President of the American 
Association of University Women from 1941 to 1947; was Third Vice- 
President of the International Federation of University Women from 
1947 to 1950; is currently a member of the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa, 
of the Advisory Board to the Division of the Humanities of the 
Whitney Foundation, of the Middle Western Regional Committee for 
the Selection of Marshall Scholars, and of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs; and is a corresponding member of the 
Academy of American Franciscan History. Professor White has re- 
ceived several research fellowships and awards for achievement, together 
with numerous honorary degrees. 

Professor White is the author of numerous books of literary criticism 
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and fiction, beginning with The Mysticism of William Blake in 
1927 and extending to The Four Rivers of Paradise in 1955. Her 
article, “Freedom to Teach,” which was published in Commonweal last 
January and is reprinted by permission in this issue of the Bulletin, 
reflects the quality of her thought on one of the subjects of most pressing 
concern to this Association. It would be difficult to conceive of a 
President who could bring a richer background of experience to the office. 

Professors James Holladay, of the University of Alabama, and Robert 
K. Carr, of Dartmouth College, who have become, respectively, First 
and Second Vice-Presidents, have rendered extensive service to the 
Association. Professor Holladay has been a member of the Association 
at Alabama since 1931 and served as Chapter President from 1939 to 
1942, as a member of the Council from 1947 to 1949, and as chairman of 
the 1951 Nominating Committee and member of the same Committee in 
1952. He has been a member of Committee Z since 1948 and of Com- 
mittee E since 1949, and has been Chairman of Committee E since 
1955. He has been instrumental in organizing and developing the 
Southeastern Regional Conference and is currently serving as a member 
of the Association’s new Committee on Investments. 

Professor Carr has been a member of the Association since 1937, 
and concluded a three-year term as a member of the Council with 
the Forty-first Annual Meeting. He has done important work and 
published significant studies in the field of civil liberties, and was a 
member of the Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
in the Quest for National Security, which published its report in the 
Spring, 1956, issue of the Bulletin. At the Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing he served as Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Association and its Secretariat will have frequent occasion to 
turn for guidance to these new officers during the two years now 
beginning. Their counsel will, we know from experience, be of in- 
estimable worth. All of us look forward to the Council meeting on 
November 16 and 17, at which the new members of the Council will 
assemble for the first time. 


As 
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Objectives of Higher Education 
in America’ 


by WILLIAM E. BRITTON 


University of California (Hastings College of Law) 


I have chosen the topic of higher education for my own benefit. 
Having been engaged in teaching for most of my life, I thought I could 
profit from reading about, and reflecting upon, various aspects of higher 
education. I cannot contribute to your knowledge of this subject, for 
you have worked for years in the educational field and you are now 
devoting your professional talents to collegiate teaching and research. 

Nonetheless, all of us can profit from the experience of withdrawing 
ourselves from the detailed scenes of daily occupation and of going up 
to the mountain top, there to observe our own workaday world, and the 
workaday world of our associates, where wider perspectives of the 
educational scene will lie before us. 


II 


Looking backward in time, we should be able to recall the appear- 
ance of the educational stream at it origin, to watch its normal flow, to 
observe its areas and periods of drought and of floods, its tributary 
streams, its sluggish waters where movement has ceased, its adjoining 
green fields and landscapes, as these scenes once were, as they now are, 
and as, by the processes of conscious direction and of evolution, they 
may become. 

Recall our institutions of higher learning in the pre-Declaration 
of Independence period: Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Brown, Rutgers, Dartmouth, and others. For its first 150 
or 200 years, higher education in America has been described as classical 
and static. But institutions of learning of the 1600’s and 1700's planted 
and still plant the seeds of a vitalizing culture. The sturdy stalks of 
classical education cast their seeds far and wide. These were picked 
up by the winds of a newly acquired religious and political freedom and 


* Address given at the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in St. Louis, Missouri, April 6-7, 1956. 
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were carried to regions of limitless economic possibility. These classical 
seeds, derived from centers of learning of the Old World, were prop- 
agated in the New World, took root in all kinds of racial soil of 
inherited background and of acquired characteristics and were molded 
by novel geographic and climatic environments into a program of educa- 
tion on a scale far beyond that ever before known in the world. They 
reproduced themselves, they mated with the educational seeds indigenous 
to the area where they fell. For the succeeding 100 years and beyond, 
educational genetics has given us a heritage of incalculable value. 

Sut the curriculum of Latin, Greek, mathematics, philosophy, letters, 
with a modicum of science, failed to meet the demand upon the colleges. 
Pressures for diversification of courses developed. President Francis 
Wayland of Brown University, in 1842, declared: “If the colleges do 
not provide training desired by mercantile and industrial interests, busi- 
ness men will set up competing schools.” 

“This report,” says Professor Richard Hofstader, in his notable 
book, The Development and Scope of Higher Education in the United 
States, “deserves to be ranked as the most significant document of the 
period on the changing relations between higher education and the 
community and it summarizes aptly the entire range of grievances among 
educational reformers against the old college.” 

With respect to the elective system, President Charles W. Elhot, 
in his inaugural address in 1869, said: “The elective system, developed 
in this college during the past forty years, fosters scholarship because it 
gives free play to natural preferences and to inborn aptitudes and makes 
possible enthusiasms for a chosen work. The college, therefore, pro- 
poses to persevere in its efforts to establish, improve and extend the 
elective system.” 

Thirty years later President Hadley, in his inaugural address, 
declared: “If we had widened the college curriculum enough to 
correspond to the increased range of human interest, the time of uni- 
versity education would have lengthened itself by ten to fifteen years.” 

The elective system and vocational training were thus ushered into 
our education programs. Both stemmed from the same roots—the 
desire to encourage and permit students in liberal arts colleges to 
study in educational areas where they felt their talents drew them, and 
the desire to encourage students to acquire training in the vocations 
of their choice and aptitudes. 

What does the balance sheet now show? The Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare reported, in 1953, that there were, 
in round numbers, approximately 2000 colleges in the United States, 
classified as universities, colleges of liberal arts, teachers’ colleges, 
technical schools, theological schools, professional schools or junior 
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colleges. In the State of Illinois alone, the Bureau of Institutional 
Research of the University reports that there are 104 institutions of 
higher learning. 

What about enrollments? It is reported that the number of college 
students increased from 67,000 in 1870 to 2,414,000 in 1954. The 
Bureau just cited reports that the percentages of high school graduates 
in Illinois, in relation to the total number of persons of graduation age, 
increased, between 1912 and 1949, from 7.3% of the boys and 10.2% 
of the girls, to 59.7% of boys and 65% of girls. In 1909, 7.1% of the 
Illinois boys and 3.7% of the Illinois girls between the ages of 18 
and 21 were in colleges in the State of Illinois; and in 1949 this per- 
centage had increased, for boys, to 43.9% and for girls, to 20.3%. The 
Commission of Education reported that, during the college year 1954-55, 
354,445 college degrees were conferred. These statements merely 
put into statistical form what everybody knows, #.e., that the percentages 
of those who go to high school and to college are rapidly increasing. 

A casual observation of our civilization, heavily dependent upon 
applied science, discloses a situation where the principle of the division 
of labor has been carried so far that there are, according to the United 
States Department of Labor, approximately 20,000 ways of making a 
living, a fact which demonstrates the indispensability of our having 
increasing numbers of college graduates in order to maintain ourselves. 

This multitude of college graduates absorbed annually, and, indeed, 
eagerly: absorbed, by business, by the professions, and by other pursuits 
is the result of the developments in the field of higher education during 
the past 100 years. These developments include: (1) the introduction 
and expansion of the elective system; (2) the enactment of the Land- 
Grant College Act of 1862; (3) the establishment of the graduate school, 
and (4) the consequent impetus given to research in all branches of 
learning; (5) the expansion of the objectives of higher education to 
include professional, technological, and vocational training in a variety 
of curricula far beyond anything predictable in 1800; (6) the establish- 
ment of the junior college; (7) the creation and development of tests 
of aptitude and of learning ability; (8) the inauguration of extension 
courses for those of college age and in programs of adult education; (9) 
the establishment of “short courses” on many professional and vocational 
levels; (10) the tremendous potentiality in the use of the dramatic and 
pictorial form in the educational process. 

As numbers of college students increase, the risk that many will 
not get the kind of education for which their aptitudes and abilities fit 


them also increases. The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
in 1947 expressed the opininon that 47% of the population could benefit 
from two years in college and that 32% could profit from four years 
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in college. To our colleges the question is posed: How may large 
numbers of prospective students best find out what they should study 
and in what colleges they should study? It is dubious whether the 
usual “advice” that a student gets during the rush of registration is very 
helpful. Psychological testing and college counseling service, on a high 
level, need expansion. 

May I take brief note of two other aspects of this problem: the 
problem of the student who fails, and the problem of the potential 
student who never goes to college. In one large university, in the 
year 1953-1954, 6.6% of the student body were dropped for poor 
scholarship and 14% were placed on probation. What should these 
students have been taught? This is a stark question to colleges and 
to society. 

Some years ago Dr. Conant, then President of Harvard, expressed 
concern over the probability that thousands of young men and women 
who are well equipped to go to college never go. Why? Lack of 
money, lack of environment essential to create desire, divert many. 
It is a sobering thought that potential leaders in all walks of life may 
never get the stimulus or the money, or both, essential to the realization 
of their potential value to themselves and to society. 


Ill 


Problems identified with higher education abound. Rapidity of 
development generates problems, sometimes as fast as colleges provide 
solutions. May we glance at one or two? 

Large numbers in our universities create educational problems 
just as cities have more problems than do small towns. To what 
extent is the learning process reduced in effectiveness because of large 
classes where the lecture system is heavily relied upon? To what 
extent is the learning process reduced in effectiveness, particularly in 
the first two years of college work, because much teaching is done by 
graduate students, by assistants, by instructors, or by those who are 
not looking forward to a teaching career? Again, what is the effect of 
the substantial insulation of students, during the first two years, from 
teachers in the upper ranks? Perhaps little can be done about problems 
resulting from size. Expense may prohibit. But size takes its toll 
in the educational process. 

Some time ago I asked a dean of a college of liberal arts and 
sciences this question: “How many departments do you have?” He 
replied: “Twenty-two.” I asked him: “How many courses are 
offered in these twenty-two departments?” He replied: “Approxi- 
mately, 2000.” 
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Is it all good? Is it all bad? Dogmatism is inappropriate. Quali- 
fication is indispensable. In the social sciences, courses split off from 
the main trunk, take independent root and sustain separate existences. 
A very real problem arises from what may be called the fragmentation 
of the subject matter of college courses. For some reason it seems 
easier to cut off a piece of a topic and make two courses grow where 
one grew before than it is to put two courses together. Fusion is more 
difficult than fission. Division of a course, at times, is bound to be 
necessary. The development of nuclear physics has made it impossible 
to teach such a subject under a label of twenty years ago. 

The rapid and continuous discovery of new facts places a burden 
upon and poses a problem to the college in setting up programs of study. 
But do we need to break up subjects so that 2000 courses are required 
in one college? In another large university I find listed 106 semester 
hours of courses in history for undergraduates, and 67 for graduate 
students. 

What are the reasons for such division? It is possible that some 
of it is because the needs of the student with a major in the department 
are not the same as are the needs of the student with a minor, and the 
needs of neither the major nor the minor are the same as those of the 
student who is merely taking one or two free elective courses in the 
department. Some duplication of course material necessarily results. 

The very nature of graduate study, with its emphasis upon spe- 
cialization, may tend to produce courses with narrow boundaries. It is 
natural for one to want to teach that which he knows most about. 
Through inertia and the early establishment of vested interests in courses, 
educational fragments are congealed in a curriculum and there ensues 
an administrative and an educational failure to set in motion movements 
toward consolidation of related courses. 

A student can take, in four years, about 35 to 40 courses. Where 
2000 courses are offered, isn’t selection of the right courses for him 
rather difficult? Will he get a liberal education? The odds against 
him may be heavier than they were against his grandfather. 

In the liberal arts field, and in professional, scientific and vocational 
fields, the college strives to aid students in acquiring knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the physical and biological sciences, mathematics, 
the history of the world, its literatures, its philosophies, and its arts. 
More important, colleges hope to impart to students the attitude of 
an inquiring mind, strong enough, with exercise, to last through life. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain a well-balanced and well- 
articulated college program in colleges of liberal arts and even more 
so in professional schools where greater and greater percentages of 
a student’s time are taken up with purely professional training. 
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A number of years ago, when this subject of the fragmentation 
of course material was under informal and lively discussion at a Uni- 
versity Club luncheon, the late Professor Maurice H. Robinson, of the 
Department of Economics at the University of Illinois, in his droll 
and humorous way, exploded the conversation with the remark: “What 
this University needs is a course on the psychology of the fatigue of 
metals.” 

Is it possible that we have reached the point where we are inundated 
by oceans of evidentiary facts which we do not now need? What 
may be needed is that our evidentiary facts be wisely generalized by 
great minds into operative facts, and that tons of evidentiary facts be 
dumped overboard. And is it possible that the elective system itself 
may have been carried too far? 

The late Professor Alfred N. Whitehead, the English mathematician 
and philosopher, once said: “Culture is activity of thought, and recep- 
tiveness to beauty and to humane feeling. Scraps of information have 
nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed man is the most useless 
bore on God’s earth. With good discipline it is always possible to pump 
into the minds of a class a certain amount of inert knowledge but educa- 
tion with inert ideas is not only useless—it is harmful. Education is 
the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge.” 

The reconciliation of the educational philosophy which underlies 
the expansion of the elective system and of vocational training, on the 
college level, with the educational philosophy which underlies the 
objectives of the college of which Professor Whitehead spoke was ably 
stated by Woodrow Wilson in his inaugural address in 1902 when he 
said: “There are two ways of preparing a young man for his life’s 
work. One is to give him the skill and special knowledge which will 
make of him an excellent breadwinning tool. It is a good way. It is 
honorable. It is indispensable. But it is not for the college. The college 
should seek to make the man whom it receives something more than 
an excellent servant of a trade or skilled practitioner of a profession. 
It should give him elasticity of faculty and a breadth of vision, so that 
he will have a surplus of mind to expend, not upon his profession only, 
but also upon the broader interests which lie about him.” 

Even from casual reflection on higher education many of its ob- 
jectives are evident. The college, with all its varied programs, provides 
the foundation stones for the maintenance of civilization. This structure 
does not rest exclusively upon pillars sunk by the college. It rests 
upon the family, upon the church, upon the public schools, upon 
government on all levels, upon the press, upon the theater, upon radio 
and television, upon many other institutions, and upon the identified 
and unidentified origins of our social mores, all of which unite their 
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streams of influence in creating our individual and group conceptions 
of the values—I repeat, of the values—of life. But it is the responsibility 
of the college to provide bedrock training, from the vocational level to 
the highest planes of creative imagination and of judgment essential to 
the attainment of our scientific, business, cultural, moral and govern- 
mental goals. 

One rarely, if ever, finds opinions otherwise than commendatory 
of the training offered by our scientific and professional schools on the 
professional level. From the visible evidences of their accomplishment 
it may be said: “res ipsa loquatur.” But as curricula in theoretical 
and applied science expand, under the stimulus of the products and 
aspirations of research, concern is felt for the loss of adequate attention, 
by some professional and scientific schools, to the social sciences and 
to cultural fields. Regrettable displacement occurs. 

Even in the curricula concerned, primarily, with imparting knowl- 
edge in the cultural fields and, far more important, with stimulating 
an enduring interest in the full sweep of our economic and social life 
and their connotations, the level of accomplishment of our colleges could 
be higher. Perhaps, to exaggerate, curricula tend to become mechanistic 
and students regimented. Education tends to become spotty. Credits 
are accumulated in departments A, B, C and so on. This finite series, 
after four years, is added up and on the right hand side of the equation 
we get an A.B. ora B.S. This equation is then symbolically inscribed 
on a diploma and solemnly delivered to the recipient in full view of 
adoring parents, amid scenes of medieval splendor. The young A.B. 
goes forth to get a job. He files his diploma in the bottom drawer. He 
returns to his alma mater x years later to attend alumni reunions and 
football games. He has not seen his diploma for years. It is now 
rumpled and mildewed or even lost. He has sold all his textbooks 
and for years has made little contribution to the upkeep of the publishing 
business of the English speaking world. Education has now become, 
largely, a process of osmosis, from daily papers, magazines, from con- 
versation, from radio and television. As far as they go, these sources 
are good. A complete cessation of them for one month would be 
devastating. Sometimes the collegiate virus does not infect—too many 
antibodies. Sometimes the collegiate virus burns itself out within a 
few years. It is the university’s job to inoculate with strains that 
cannot be burned out. Active strains keep man alive. They insure 
against two-dimensional thinking and two-dimensional living. In 
periods of adversity, or frustration, education can sustain. One should 
not allow himself to run out of educational gasoline at a time when 
he may have to climb a hill. 
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IV 


Some months ago, in preparation for making these remarks, | 
directed personal inquiries to a few leaders in American life, asking 
them if they would be good enough to give me some expression, out of 
their experience and thought, concerning objectives of higher education 
in America. I sent the following letter to each of them: 


As president of the American Association of University Professors, 
I am writing to you and to a number of other leaders in various phases 
of American life, for your thought on the subject stated below, for use 
in my address to the Association. 

With significant comment, for quotation, from those chosen mainly 
from outside the teaching profession, I hope to be able to say something 
worth while on educational matt rs. If, out of a busy life, you can take 
time to give me a succinct paragraph or two, representing your judgment 
as to the proper answer, or an approach to an answer, to the question 
here submitted, the teaching profession will feel deeply appreciative. 

The question is this: What should be the basic objectives of 
higher education, viewed in its relation to the welfare of America in 
its contemporary life, its short term and long term future? 

Thank you for your consideration of this request. 


One of the first replies came from that most thoughtful philosopher 
of current affairs, Mr. Walter Lippmann, who wrote as follows: 


Dear Professor Britton: 


I am afraid I cannot accommodate you with a succinct paragraph 
or two answering such an enormous question. 

As a member of the Fund for the Advancement of Education I have 
learned that it may take years and the combined effort of the best minds 
we possess to come anywhere near finding the answer. I am sorry. 

Best wishes. 


This was my letter in return: 


Dear Mr. Lippmann: 

In declining to tackle, in a paragraph or two, the question of 
objectives of higher education, I am not so sure but that, in a sense, 
you did answer it. After all, for many years, you have been giving 
freely of your thought and judgment to the people of this country, for 
which we are all grateful. 

Thank you for your courteous reply. 


Mr. Lippmann then concluded the correspondence : 


Dear Professor Britton: 


Thank you for your letter of March 11. That, in fact, was what 
I hoped you’d think. 
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The rest of the replies, ten in number, will be presented without 
comment. The identifying line preceding each letter will give promise 
of the worth of its contents—a promise which is, I believe, redeemed 
in every case. 


Learned Hand, Judge, U. S. Circuit Court, Second Circuit (Retired) : 

I have your letter of the twenty-fiith, and I will try to answer the 
question that you put, although, as you know, it is hard to do so in 
short compass. However, | take it that you do not want a dissertation, 
but only a concise statement ; and on that assumption I answer as follows. 

I think that the prime purpose of “higher education” is to establish 
the right habit of thinking, by which I mean thinking that holds its 
conclusions open to revision and is ready to consider any new evidence 
that is apparenily reliable. That habit I believe is better acquired by 
a wide acquaintance with history, letters, and the arts than by specialize d 
but limited disciplines. There are dangers enough, I know, in this 
course; one must not be content with broad but superficial smatterings ; 
but there is no royal road in education any more than in anything else. 
The main thing is what will be the student’s temper of approach to his 
problems when he gets through. 


Allan B. Kline, President, American Farm Bureau Federation: 


The question which you ask is a good one. It is hard to be brief in 
answer to it. I shall confine myself to_one aspect of it. While it is 
essential that science and skills of the highest order be aggressively 
furthered by higher education in order to sustain a civilization, such 
as ours, there is another component which is at least as essential. It 
is the creation of critically thoughtful attitudes on the part of students. 
As government becomes larger and the tools of propaganda, both public 
and private, prove more effective, critical thinking becomes ever more 
essential for the survival of meaningful self-government. 


Ralph J. Bunche, Director, Department of Trusteeship, United Nations : 

The following statement briefly sets forth my views on the question 
posed in your letter of February 25: 

To inspire and cultivate the free, uninhibited and boldly inquiring 
mind; to foster the love of learning and knowledge for their own sake; 
to develop habits of employing logic, reason, and objective appraisal as 
the intellectual stronghold against bias and passion; to prepare, in the 
broadest sense, for good citizenship in a free society. 


Charles W. Mayo, M.D., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota : 


Well-trained, educated men and women constitute the greatest 
resource possessed by this nation. It is a national waste not to make 
provisions for students of high potential to continue study in their 
selected fields to the limit of their individual abilities. 

Basic and coordinated practical research in all the human endeavors 
is the fundamental for progress at any time, but particularly so in the 
technological age in which we live. 

Future advancements in human welfare will be in direct proportion 
to the advantages offered to and taken by students for higher education. 
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Leverett S. Lyon, Chairman, Executive Committee, The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry : 


When I speak of higher education, I do not have in mind the training 
which is given in professional schools. The objective of higher education 
which seems to me basic is to attempt to give the greatest possible under- 
standing of the physical and social environments in which we live. 

As to our physical world, I believe we may aim at something less than 
thoroughness. The chemist, the physicist, the botanist, and the biologist 
must know parts of the physical world far more intimately than it is 
possible for everyone to know them. Yet it is highly satisfying to anyone 
to know the physical world well enough to observe it understandingly and 
to react to it rationally. Such an understanding should be an objective of 
higher education. 

But in the social field the objective should be for an understanding 
and a comprehension far greater. Such understanding and comprehen- 
sion are as important as they are difficult of accomplishment. The aim 
should be, as a minimum, to objectify the process ot making a living; to 
make clear the role of private action as an organizer of economic life; of 
government as organizer and regulator; to bring into view the modern 
paradox of individualism and an unprecedented cooperation; to disclose 
the ethical issues inherent in the form and relationships of our economic 
organization and the types of social control—formal and informal—which 
make our life operative. It should attempt to qualify the student to im- 
prove the social process, and, by the application of criteria which he under- 
stands to be criteria, and which he has carefully justified on what, for him, 
at least, he believes to be rational grounds. 

Perhaps this may be summarized by saying that the objective of 
higher education in this field should be to enable one to act in social living 
with a maximum of awareness, objectivity, and rationality. 


John S. Knight, Editor and Publisher, Chicago Daily News: 

Higher education in America will always have the job of training 
young men and women for business and the various professions. This 
task will become even greater as our political and economic life becomes 
more and more complex. But the colleges and universities will fail in 
their duty to the country’s welfare if they turn out only technicians, 
however well trained. 

The young men and women on our campuses must also be taught to 
think for themselves. Whatever their chosen career, they need to be able 
to evaluate their own place in American Society and to understand Amer- 
ica’s place in civilization. The college graduate should not only know 
how. He must know why. 


Cecil B. deMille, Paramount Pictures Corporation : 

Thank you for your letter of February 25th asking my opinions on 
“the basic objectives of higher education, viewed in its relation to the 
welfare of America in its contemporary life, its short-term and long- 
term future.” 

The welfare of America, now or five hundred years from now, de- 
pends chiefly upon one factor : the freedom of its people. This freedom is 
not a vague concept. It is precisely stated in the second sentence of the 
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Declaration of Independence, which we need to read afresh, weighing 
every word: “that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights . . . that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

The basic objective of American higher education should be to main- 
tain that concept of freedom. I cannot, in two paragraphs, make all the 
applications which that concept has in all the areas of life and learning 
embraced by higher education. I can only point to it as the very taproot 
of our way of life, and recall the words of Dr. Harry Gideonse, “No 
culture has ever survived that had severed itself from its own roots.” The 
survival of America is far from being an academic question. It is one 
which the academies of higher education can play a large part in 
deciding. 


Will Durant, author: 


Since I should rank life’s goods as first health, then affection, then 
intelligence, I think education should instruct us more fully than it does 
in the maintenance of health and vigor; it should train character to adjust 
us successfully to family life and the service of humanity and our coun- 
try; and it should equip us, with science, literature, philosophy, and art, 
not only to function usefully in the economic world, but also to under- 
stand and enjoy, within our natural limitations, the world of nature and 
the cultural heritage of mankind. 


George W. Goble, Professor of Law, University of Illinois : 

In attempting to answer your question: the quantum of what is 
known is measurable only relatively. Compared to the knowledge of 
primitive man it is large. Compared to the universe it is small. This will 
always be so because the mind of man is finite. Its powers are limited. 
The sphere of the known, as small as it is, furnishes scope for reason. 
The sphere of the unknown, as immense as it is, makes room for faith. 
Man has made an appreciable advance in his pursuit of knowledge. It is 
reasonable to assume that his progress will continue. But the more he 
learns, the more he becomes aware of the vastness of the unknown. 
Education is like ascending a mountain. The higher one climbs, the more 
one sees, but also the wider becomes the horizon beyond which lies the 
unseen. 

The educated man appreciates both the capabilities and the limitations 
of the mind in the universal scheme of things. Recognizing his powers. 
he develops dignity, integrity and responsibility. Realizing his limita- 
tions, he cultivates tolerance, humility, and reverence. 

The unknowable, the incomprehensible, the insoluble is not merely in 
the heavens ; it is close to us. We experience its effects in our daily lives. 
Inability to cope with it causes fear, superstition, frustration, suspicion, 
crime and war. The education of the future, therefore, must deal with 
man’s attitude toward the unknowable as well as his treatment of the 
knowable. It must put in finer balance reason and faith. It must place 
in truer perspective the material and the spiritual. 
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George Wharton Pepper, lawyer, scholar, statesman : 


All I can do, in response to your inquiry, is to present an old man’s 
point of view, which will probably be of little practical use to you. 

Every educational process is, pro tanto, a matter of self-development 
—the discovery and drafting of one’s latent powers. It is not something 
that someone else does to a man: it is something he does to himself—with 
or without a stimulus supplied by another. The more nearly the self- 
development attains symmetry the higher its educational rank. At the 
highest level, its characteristics are spiritual perception, power to think 
abstractly, and capacity to put language to effective use. Stimulate 
Americans to develop these characteristics and they may be trusted to 
take care of America. If their gospel is a social gospel they wiil be 
concerned about all problems of community welfare. If they have capac- 
ity to think, their concern will be intelligent. If they can communicate 
thought in language they will be effective. In aw ord, Americans—not 
America—should be in the forefront of educational thinking and planning. 
America will be safe as long as Americans are sound. 

As you see, my educational ideal is as old as Socrates. 


As representatives of higher education in America, if we can mold 
our own thinking, and our teaching ; if we can acquire, refine, and incul- 
cate higher and higher values in life; if we can sow seeds of culture and 
seeds of an insatiably inquiring mind in accordance with and inspired by 
the considered thought of some of the leaders in American life, to whom 
we have just listened, our educational heritage will continue to contribute 
its fair quota to life, so that America will be more able to give to itself and 
to the entire world something of the refined amalgam of the best qualities 
of the races of the world which today make up this country. 

Are we doing our job? Can we improve? 
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A Journalistic View of Academic 
Freedom 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Baltimore, Maryland 


There is one loyalty oath that every man in the teaching profession 
is compelled to take, and the penalty for its violation is not the legal 
penalty of treason, but the damnation of his immortal soul. He may not 
take this oath before a notary public, but if he doesn’t swear it on the 
altar of God, he is no teacher, but a quack. Its terms are simple. They 
are: “In speaking to this class I swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God.” 

Anything less than that is false pretense; anything more than that 
is superfluous ; anything in conflict with that is criminal. 

The prime tenets of Communism are, in my opinion, fantastic 
nonsense, but let that pass as merely an opinion. What is certain is 
that those tenets are not established, tested and verified truth; and any 
man who propounds them to students as established truth is either a 
conscious liar or a dim-wit. Certainly he is not fit to be a teacher. 

So much for Communism, but what about the prime tenets of 
the Republican party? I mention it because it is the party that at the 
moment happens to hold the executive power in the United States 
government. If its tenets are established, tested and verified truth, 
then Kelly is a Chinaman. As much may be said of the Democratic 
party and any other political group you choose to name. All of them 
are experimenting in the art of government. All of them have made 
mistakes. All of them at one time or another have proclaimed as 
fundamental laws of the universe some doctrine that was only the bad 
guess of a politician whose brain was fevered by the lust of office. 

It is my conviction, therefore, that the man who propounds to 
students as established truth the doctrines of either the Republican 
or the Democratic party is in the same class with a Communist. He 
is unfit to be a teacher. 

If there lives a man who has passed through college, university 
and professional school without learning that the whole body of human 
knowledge, as compared with the vast unknown, is a very slight and 
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dubious thing, he is a man who has learned nothing. Indeed, he is 


incapable of learning. He is uneducable. 4 

Nowhere is it more conspicuously true than in the art of government 2 

. that our utmost progress has been but picking a little path of light zt 
through an immense darkness. It is my belief that American repre- 4 

sentative democracy is, for our people in our situation, the best form . 


" of government that the wit of man has as yet devised; but God forbid i 
that I should consider it the best that will ever be devised. It is my 
faith that in time it will evolve into a higher and nobler form of govern- q 
ment than men have ever dreamed. a 

It is puerile to assume that this can be brought about by force es 
and violence; but it is equally puerile to assume that it can be accom- 
plished without sharp and incessant criticism of all existing institutions, 
including the oldest and most firmly established. Hence any policy that 
may be devised to blunt the point or weaken the force of intelligent 
criticism is a policy contrary to the best interests of the United States, 
which is to say it is moral, although not necessarily legal, treason. 

It is entirely reasonable to require a man about to be inaugurated 
as President of the United States to take an oath to defend the Con- 
stitution as it is. The President takes office for a fixed term of four 
years, during which period his first duty is faithfully to execute the 
laws as they are. So it is with any other man—a military officer, a 


judge, a sheriff, an administrator—assigned a specific task in connection 7 
with the operation of the government. al 
But a teacher is a horse of another color. He has no duty in 4 
connection with operation of the governmental machinery, hence no in Y 
responsibility for keeping it in running order. Except in special cases, 4 
he is not even preparing administrators. He is preparing citizens, that _ 
is, the makers and proprietors of the machinery, to act as citizens : 
should; and certainly a primary duty of the citizen of a democracy is 
to apply his energies of mind and heart always, and his physical energies a 
sometimes, to amending and perfecting our political institutions. . 
Il 
a 
Obviously, the first step toward preparing the student for this ie 
. duty of a citizen is to convince him that it is possible. It is folly to 


attempt to improve what is already perfect. If one takes the attitude 
that the Constitution of the United States was verbally inspired by 
God and that John Marshall’s doctrine of judicial review of Congres- 
sional legislation was brought down from Sinai, it is evident that no 
prospective citizen should be encouraged to lay unhallowed hands upon 
the Ark of the Covenant. § 
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But if we can be said to know anything at all about the Founding 
Fathers, we know that they did not regard their work as sacrosanct. 
They were so doubtful of it, in fact, that nineteen refused to attach 
their names to it, and as ardent a patriot as Benjamin Franklin stated 
publicly that he signed it only because he thought it was the best that 
could be done in the circumstances. The wisest among them expressed 
the view, not once but repeatedly, that the supreme value of the Con- 
stitution was its function as an avenue to something better that the 
American people would reach in time. 

This view was held by Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Hamilton 
and Madison, and if that doesn’t make it the original American doctrine 
no human indorsement can. It follows that the opposite view is the 
one that is in conflict with original Americanism. I do not call it 
un-American, because that is a term without meaning, as it is commonly 
used. Any opinion held and expressed by an American is of necessity 
an American opinion, regardless of its derivation; and any activity 
engaged in by an American is an American activity. 

But to repudiate the doctrines held by the men who established 
this republic, while it may be entirely American, is subversive, not 
necessarily of the government, but of Americanism out of which the 
government grew. 

The Constitution is merely the verbal expression of a political 
philosophy, and except as it refers to that philosophy it is without 
meaning. We have tacitly admitted that by amending the Constitution 
no less than twenty-two times, as the philosophy developed. So to 
exact from a teacher an oath of allegiance to the Constitution is to 
compel him to transfer his allegiance from the creator to the creature, 
which is blasphemy in any religion and, in my opinion, treason in any 
political system. 

The document that created the United States, the Declaration of 
American Independence, expressly denied the right of any government 
to exist except as the protector of the inalienable rights of its citizens. 
Whenever it becomes destructive of those ends, says the Declaration, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to establish new 
government based on such principles as shall seem to them most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 

In short, no sort of oath can abrogate the right of revolution, and 
a teacher sworn to tell the whole truth must inform his students that 
it is inalienable. Government did not grant this right any more than 
it granted life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; and government 
cannot rightfully lay hands upon any of them. 

But an oath of loyalty, as it is commonly interpreted in this country 
today, refers to the government as it currently exists. Criticism of 
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the existing government is explicitly forbidden to military officers, and 
efforts to change it, even by the peaceful means of political activity, are 
denied to civilian officeholders. If teachers are required to take the 
same oath as people engaged in administering the government, public 
opinion will inevitably hold them to the same conditions. Whatever 
it may be in theory, in practice this amounts to requiring the teacher to 
renounce criticism of our existing institutions, which means renouncing 
loyalty to the truth. 


A loyalty oath for teachers is justifiable only on the theory that the 
teacher is fundamentally an officer of the government, which implies 
that education is as definitely an instrumentality of government as is 
the army or the navy. I can think of no doctrine more subversive of 
the spirit of Americanism. A government that endeavors to employ 
the schools to consolidate and perpetuate its power is totalitarian in the 
most vicious meaning of the term. 


There is a sort of shallow thinking widely prevalent now that holds 
that the public schools are an instrumentality of the government because 
the government pays for them and hence has a right to turn them to 
its own use and behoof. The fallacy in this is the notion that the 
government pays for the schools. It doesn’t, except in the sense that 
the paymaster pays the soldiers in the army. But the army doesn’t 
belong to the paymaster, because he doesn’t pay it with his own money. 
The people pay for the schools, merely employing the government to 
handle the money. To consolidate and perpetuate the power of the 
people, not that of the government, is the only legitimate political use 
of the schools. 

But, you may object, in a democracy the people are the government. 
That is not the case. The people are the nation, but the government 
is merely a group of persons designated to operate the governmental 
machinery for a limited period. Of course, all governments tend to 
assume that they are the nation; and it is by tolerating that false 
assumption that the people allow tyranny to creep upon them. 


Nevertheless, the cold, hard fact is that while governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, all governments in 
the course of time accumulate unjust powers, not from the consent of 
the governed, but from circumstances cleverly turned to account by 
ambitious politicians. The American government is no exception. It 
is my belief that the Twenty-Second Amendment is a flagrant example 
of the kind. A group of perhaps 5000 people, including members of 
Congress and of 36 state legislatures, all of them politicians, led 160 
millions into denying themselves the right to elect as President any 
man whom it suits their fancy to elect. 
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By similar and even more dubious means in many states a climate of 
opinion has been built up that permits the imposition of test oaths of 
the most outrageous character. The mode of procedure has been to 
start with the perfectly legitimate popular fear of foreign enemies and 
whip it into hysteria that subverts all reason; and under cover of that 
hysteria to enact legislation that may be used to stifle all criticism of 
any jobholding swine who once gets his hooves into the trough. 

The actual crime against which most of this legislation is aimed 
is not the crime of disloyalty, which is almost impossible to define. It 
is an older and much more definite offense. It is the crime of /ése- 
majesté, which in the United States means the insolence of a mere 
taxpayer who speaks disrespectfully of a tax-eater. 


Ill 


Yet the laws exist and the practical question that defenders of 
academic freedom must answer is not how to refute the arguments of 
the other side, but how to act in the days following at least a temporary 
defeat. 

It is a hard question. In fact, it is about the hardest that can be 
put to men who respect all their oaths, and who regard themselves as 
having taken, first of all, the oath of Jefferson, who had sworn on the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man. 

It is a question that has never been answered satisfactorily and, I 
fear, never will be, simply because there is no tranquil satisfaction in 
this life for a man who was born free and who is stoutly determined to 
die free. 

It is my belief that the only really good speech on academic freedom 
in such circumstances as face American teachers now, was made a very 
long time ago. I dislike to cite it, because it embodies some of the 
sternest doctrine in human history, doctrine so stern that I, for one, 
am not stout-hearted enough to accept it and I am ashamed to recom- 
mend to other men a course of action too hard for me. 

Yet the speech was delivered, and it is on record forever. It is in 
the Phaedo, that passage in which Socrates explains to Simmias why 
his idea wouldn’t work. Simmias, you remember, was a practical man, 
as practical as that fellow who has been roaming around this country 
with envelopes full of hundred-dollar bills, which he handed out to 
Senators. 

Simmias, hearing that an idiotic law had condemned Socrates to 
drink the hemlock, knew exactly what to do, because he knew politicians 
and jobholders in general. So he came posting down from Thebes 
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loaded with enough hundred-dollar bills to buy more Senators than 
Athens ever saw. With so much folding money he could have sprung 
Socrates in ten minutes and Socrates knew it. 

sut it simply wouldn’t do, and the explanation of why it wouldn't 
do stands as the greatest speech on academic freedom ever delivered by 
mortal man. Having exhausted all legal expedients, ran the argument, 
Socrates could demonstrate the wickedness of the law only by obeying 
it; for only when it condemns an honest man can the people see that a 
specific law is vile. 

The terrific implication is that the hard core of academic freedom, 
the thing that it comes down to in the last analysis, is simply freedom 
to drink the hemlock rather than countenance villainy of any kind. It 
is a comfortless doctrine, and its application is so difficult that it doesn’t 
lie in my mouth to criticize any man who finds it too difficult. But I 
suppose it is the hard core of all moral freedom. 

In the case of the American teacher the hemlock is figurative and 
is Open to various interpretations. Some have decided that it consists 
in flatly refusing to take the test oath, which entails being removed 
from the classroom. I cannot follow their reasoning. Deliberately to 
become ineligible for a teaching position is to commit professional 
suicide. Socrates did indeed take the cup from the hand of the jailer 
and raise it to his own lips, but that was out of kindly consideration for 
the jailer. His death was not suicide, it was an execution. 

Others hold that the oath itself is the hemlock, and in one sense it 
may be. Certainly if one accepts the poisonous dose in the spirit in 
which it is given, that is, by agreeing to set loyalty to the government 
above loyalty to the truth, it is lethal enough. Such an acceptance, it 
seems to me, entails moral and intellectual death. 

The alternative is to accept the oath, but to interpret it as referring 
to loyality in the truest and highest sense. It is a course full of discom- 
fort and peril, for it is likely to bring upon the teacher the bitter con- 
demnation of the shallow minds that identify the government with the 
nation. Let a man suggest to his students that the American government 
does not hold a monopoly of wisdom and virtue and that there really is 
something to be said on the other side, and you know what will happen. 

Professional patriots will rise on every side to denounce him not merely 
as disloyal but also as a perjurer. He may lose his job, and he will 
certainly lose his peace of mind. 


IV 


But what else is to be done? A teaching profession that would 
permit its standards of truth to be set by the Ku Klux Klan, the D.A.R., 
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and the American Legion would be a profession beneath contempt. For 
one thing, it would be a profession really disloyal to the country, for 
there can be no greater treason than to seduce the country from allegi- 
ance to its highest ideals. 

The living virtue of the American system of self-government by 
free men is that we hold certain truths to be self-evident and to main- 
tain them we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. Strike that out, and all that remains is a rotten shell; 
but leave that in and no fury of destruction hurled upon other things can 
touch the life of the nation. 

I am so sure of the high destiny of this republic that I am certain 
that any man who is completely loyal to the truth as God gives him to 
see the truth cannot possibly be false to America; and I am not alto- 
gether certain of the loyalty of any other man. 

This implies, of course, that I think the republic embodies some 
portion of essential truth, and I do not boggle at the implication. But 
this vital truth is not inseparable from the Constitution and the laws. 
It is not inseparable from our political institutions, including the insti- 
tution of democracy itself. It would still exist unchanged if all these 
things were altered or abolished, for it is above and beyond them all. 

It is the faith that in man’s dual nature the higher and nobler part 
develops best in an atmosphere of freedom ; and the courage to attempt to 
translate that faith into political institutions. To preserve and strengthen 
this faith and courage is the only complete loyalty to America, and the 
aim, the end and the sole justification of academic freedom. If this 
means that those who are committed to it must sometimes walk through 
the fires of political persecution, the commitment is none the less binding. 

It is a bitter thing to be a teacher in a period during which 
obscurantism and prejudice are attacking the profession with almost 
unexampled viciousness; but it is precisely in such periods that the 
profession achieves greatness. For in the end the hemlock really 
destroys nothing except the carnal that was doomed in any case; while 
it gives to the faithful servant of eternal truth the glamor that in all 
men’s minds attaches to the heroic. 
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The Usefulness of the Impossible 


By BILLY E. GOETZ 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A straight line has no width, no depth, no wiggles, and no ends. 

There are no straight lines. We have ideas about these non- 
existent impossibilities: we even draw pictures of them. But 
they do not exist. 

Ask a draftsman to draw a straight line. Place his product 
under a microscope. Observe the variable width; the darkness and 
lightness which mark its varying depth; the wiggles, both lateral 
and vertical, where the line plunges and climbs and wriggles among 
the fibers. Put the microscope away and observe the ends of the 
line where it runs off the paper. Finally, contemplate the curva- 
ture of space. 

A straight line hasn’t even a definition. Heath, in his Thirteen 
Books of Euclid’s Elements, discusses the problem. Before Euclid, 
Parmenides has stated “straight is whatever has its middle in 
front of both ends.”” Euclid defined a straight line as ‘“‘a line which 
lies evenly with the points on itself.” Heron, in the first century, 
A.D., suggested “‘a line stretched to the utmost.” Equally old, 
although restated by Leibniz and put into the following form by 
Gauss, is: “The line in which lie all points that, during the revo- 
lution of a part of space about two fixed points, maintain their 
position unchanged....’” While this may seem definitions aplenty, 
the modern view as expressed by Pfleiderer is: “It seems as 
though the notion of a straight line, owing to its simplicity, cannot 
be explained by any regular definition which does not introduce 
words already containing in themselves, by implication, the notion 
to be defined, as though it were impossible, if a person does not 
already know what the term straight here means, to teach it to 
him unless by putting before him in some way a picture or a draw- 
ing of it.” 

A point has no dimensions, no existence, and no definition. A 
picture of a point is a ragged area of uncertain extent on a rough 
surface. By refining the picture, the area diminishes. Finally, 
we can refine no more. We place the portraits side by side in the 
sequence of successive refinement. Then we point far to the side 
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and say, “The picture that belongs there, where refinement has 
been carried to the ultimate and the dimensions have entirely 
vanished; that picture, if it existed, would be a true dimensionless 
point.” 

Euclid lists twenty-three definitions which define more than 
twenty-three figments of the imagination. Next he postulates an 
ability to draw straight lines from point to point, to project these 
straight lines indefinitely in either direction, and to draw circles; 
all manifest impossibilities. He assumes all right angles are equal, 
although there are no right angles. And he includes the famous 
postulate of parallels, by denying which Riemann created the 
geometry of curved space. Lastly, Euclid introduces five “‘com- 
mon notions” as axioms; that is, as self-evident truths; the very 
first of which is impossible, let alone true. “Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other.”” No two real things are pre- 
cisely equal. The common equal is doubly doubtful. It is an 
impossible ideal which can be approached only imaginatively. 

He who protests that this is a quibble, that for practical purposes 
equals do exist, merely impales himself on the other horn of a 
dilemma. In a chapter on Number in his Aspects of Science, 
Tobias Dantzig tells of two bars, 4 and B, so nearly the same length 
as to defeat all attempts to ascertain which is the longer. Prac- 
tically, they are of equal length. Another bar, C, is so nearly the 
same length as B as to defy all attempts to show a difference. Prac- 
tically, B and C are also of equal length. But when 4 is compared 
with C, there is no difficulty in proving that C is longer than 2. 
So if we deal with practical equalities, things may be equal to the 
same thing without being equal to each other. 

The whole of geometry is consciously, wilfully, deliberately 
antagonistic to reality. In classical geometry, the compass and 
straight edge are allowed, the ruler forbidden. The compass and 
straight edge are both mystical, for they produce true circles and 
lines. The ruler is a practical tool used by artisans and beneath 
the dignity of a Greek philosopher-mathematician. Modern 
geometry has exceeded the purity of the ancients. It deals with 
points which are not points but vague unspecified items; lines which 
are not lines but classes of items; and planes that are not planes but 
classes of classes. In some modern geometries, straight lines are 
distorted geodesics twisting and wriggling in a warped and chang- 
ing space. In modern physics, these writhing monsters are chop- 
ped into a large, but finite, number of tiny, but not infinitesimal, 
discontinuous, discrete quanta. This is as near as we can get to 
“real” straight lines! 
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Nor is geometry the black sheep of mathematics. All mathe- 
matics carries the family taint; all mathematics is a gigantic tussle 
with nonexistent impossibilities. We are cautioned not to add 
poems and railroad trains, or to subtract centimeters from miles. 
Without referring to what is added on the balance sheets of busi- 
ness enterprises, let us merely note that if one ought not to add 
apples and bananas, one probably shouldn’t add Jonathans and 
Rome Beauties, or big apples and little ones, or 1929 dollars and 
1932 dollars. If we are to add at all, we must add unlikes, in 
violation of all mathematical regulations. 

I shall not attempt to prove that mathematics is useful. I will 
admit it and so save myself the trouble of proving that here is a 
great and respected discipline where all is impossible and yet much 
is useful. The usefulness largely flows from the impossibility. 
Mathematical concepts have been simplified and generalized until 
they describe an imaginative world no part of which could possibly 
exist outside men’s minds. But their simplicity and generality 
have made them amenable to the laws of logic. We can think 
about them with sufficient rigor to build a truly impressive edifice, 
much of which translates into physics and engineering. 


II 


Truth to the mathematician merely means freedom from inter- 
nal inconsistencies. All mathematics begins with a set of axioms. 
Any set of axioms is as valid as any other as long as it avoids con- 
tradictory assumptions. Physics supposedly labors under the 
additional handicap of the experimental method. Its assumptions 
must be consistent with the readings of its meters and its gauges. 
The superstructure based on these assumptions must submit to 
experimental verification. As a result, the novice believes physics 
describes objective reality. Only mathematics enjoys a greater 
reputation for the profundity and pervasiveness of its Truths. 

Physics, too, is plagued by questionable tactics. Laws proved 
untrue are easily rescued by adding terms. For example, Boyle’s 
law was found untrue for high pressures and low temperatures. 
Van der Waal argued that it held precisely only for a perfect gas 
with point molecules; that as the molecules of a real gas crowded 
closer together the error became more noticeable. He saved 
Boyle’s law by introducing another term to take care of the size of 
the molecules. If more refined experiments reveal further discrep- 
ancies, the law may be rescued again by introducing corrections 
for the velocities of the molecules, or for their nationalities. If the 
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velocities won’t explain the hypothetical inaccuracies of the law, 
the physicist may try accelerations or differential equations of still 
another order. Ifa proportional law doesn’t fit, he can try inverse 
proportions, or squares, or exponents. Somewhere he can find a 
physical measurement which seems to have some kind of mathe- 
matical relation to the observed deviations, and all such troubles 
will surely yield to the same treatment.! 

Newton’s laws of dynamics exhibit a refinement of the technique. 
Nowhere has anyone ever seen a body continue moving in a straight 
line with uniform velocity. Nor has anyone ever seen a body at 
rest remain at rest. Indeed, we do not even know what the words 
“at rest” mean. I quote Dantzig loosely and out of context: “How 
can a bird fly in a straight line and at constant speed in the teeth of 
gravity? The answer is that the resistance of the air balances the 
gravitational pull. How can a ball roll down an inclined path at 
constant velocity instead of constantly accelerating? The friction 
of the surface accounts for this. Why do the particles of a solid 
body stay put, instead of flying asunder under the action of grav- 
ity? Cohesive internal forces keep them together. Whenever and 
wherever a violation of the principle of inertia is observed, it is 
sufficient to invoke some reaction to have the difficulty vanish, as 
though by magic.”” The accountant has a nasty name for the 
technique. He calls it “plugging”’ to force a balance. 

From plugging the accounts, it is only a short step to the next 
refinement. The physicist avoids the need of a rescuing plug by 
making his laws true by definition. I quote Poincaré’s great work, 
Science and Hypothesis: “The principles of dynamics at first 
appeared to us as experimental truths; but we have been obliged to 
use them as definitions. It is by definition that force is equal to 
the product of mass by acceleration; here, then, is a principle 
which is henceforth beyond the reach of any further experiment. 
It is in the same way by definition that action is equal to reaction.” 
Having set up his definitions, the physicist calibrates his instru- 
ments accordingly. Having defined force as proportional to accel- 
eration, and having chosen some force as a unit, he doubles the 
acceleration and marks his force meter two at the point indicated. 
Ever after, whenever he measures with the instruments so created, 
his findings bear out his definitions; his laws become absolutely true. 

The culmination of the technique is the creation of so anthro- 
pomorphic a cosmology as to be beyond the ability of men to prove 
or disprove it. Eddington states the case thus: “We have found 
a strange footprint on the shores of the unknown. We have 


1 Physicists tell me that this paragraph isn’t fair. 
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devised profound theories, one after another, to account for its 
origin. At last we have succeeded in reconstructing the creature 
that made the footprint. And lo! it is our own.”’ Dantzig goes 
farther. I quote at length: 

“For however phantastic a universe our mind may conceive, our 
mind can also conceive it peopled by species, endowed with con- 
sciousness, intelligence and mobility, which in the course of time 
would arrive at a cosmology identical with our own. 

“Seeking permanence in the shifting chaos of their perceptions, 
these beings would eventually discover in their environment bodies 
which would behave in relative unison to their own. Accepting 
these bodies for rigid standards, they would proceed to survey and 
measure the universe with their aid. Singling out some cyclic 
phenomena which recur in relative synchrony to each other, and to 
their own physiological processes, these beings would finish by 
identifying these temporal series with their own stream of con- 
sciousness. Convinced that their universe was independent of 
their consciousness, they would affirm the objective character of 
their conception of time, and proceeding beyond the narrow con- 
fines of their own experience, they would extend their conception 
to the world at large, conceiving the latter as floating with absolute 
uniformity on the stream of duration. And transferring to their 
universe their own physiological and psychological attributes, 
they would fill space with bristling forces and shackle history to a 
causal chain.” 

As with mathematics, I propose to assume that physics is useful, 
although I feel some doubt has been cast upon its objective va- 
lidity. The rigorous exclusion of all nonmeasurable phenomena, 
and the careful formulation of its definitions and axioms as the 
calibrations of the instruments to be used in the experimental 
verification of physical laws, have simplified and generalized phys- 
ics along the lines of the mathematical model. This has added 
immensely to its precision, to its power, and to its usefulness. 


Ill 


Mathematics and physics are theoretical. Let us turn from 
abstraction and generalization to practical application. Engi- 
neering is as riddled with impossibility as mathematics or physics. 
Of course, engineering is full of mathematics and physics; they are 
the basic sciences. But I do not rest my case here. Engineering 
data are as impossible as engineering’s mathematical method. 
Engineering data are average values, usually treated in engineer- 
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ing calculations as absolutes. According to Mills’ Materials of 
Construction, structural steel has an elastic limit of 35,000 pounds 
per square inch, a tensile strength of 65,000 pounds per square inch, 
and a modulus of elasticity of 30,000,000 pounds per square inch. 
No standard deviations are given. Such are found only in the in- 
exact, semi-scientific disciplines of biology, psychology and eco- 
nomics.! 

In calculating the distortion of bridge members, the engineer 
implicitly assumes constant cross-sections, uniform crystal struc- 
tures, and homogeneous chemical composition from end to end of 
each beam. Anyone who has seen the scale peel off an ingot as it 
goes through the rolls knows the constant cross-section is a crude 
fiction. Heat treatment and the working of steel so change crys- 
tal structures as to make the assumption of uniformity in ordinary 
rolled beams heroic indeed. 

However, the engineer is a practical fellow. While his equations 
assume a 35,000-pound elastic limit in a perfectly uniform beam, 
he does not. To keep his bridges from falling when these assump- 
tions err on the wrong side, he typically designs them to carry seven 
times the expected maximum load. This makes bridges expensive 
but safe. The engineer can boast that they seldom fall. Yet 
engineers are modest braggarts. The multiplier used to assure 
safety has been rechristened the “factor of ignorance.’”? 


IV 


In mathematics, physics, and engineering, we see that the 
impossible may be useful—at least as a calculating device. My 
purpose so far is not to pillory these respectable and useful disci- 
plines, but rather to throw a mantle of respectability over the shady 
dealings I am about to perpetrate. I propose to apply the method 
of the impossible calculating device to the science of economics. 
As in mathematics, we begin with a few impossible assumptions; 
go where we can; and introduce further impossible assumptions 
whenever we get stuck. 

Let us assume all men are alike; are exclusively gain motivated; 
know all the facts; always behave logically; act as completely 


1 This is true only of elementary works. 

2 Although the engineer claims to know, and patronizingly refers to business 
judgments as wild, inaccurate guesses, the facts do not seem to bear out his claims 
to precision. Business men seem to be almost exactly as ignorant as engineers. 
Many business men will not make improvements unless they believe savings of the 
first two years will return the original investment. If we assume 7% is a reason- 
able return on the owner’s investment, this provides a “factor of ignorance”’ of 
almost precisely seven. 
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independent social atoms; and can transfer from job to job or 
place to place instantly and without loss or regret. There are no 
such men. 

Let us assume that such economic men live in a world of dimin- 
ishing returns and have their sole intercourse in free markets. A 
free market, by definition, involves private property; no collusion 
among buyers or sellers; instantaneous complete communication 
among all participants; and no coercion—every trade must be 
wholly voluntary on both sides. There are no such markets. 

These assumptions may be redundant; they may even be in 
conflict—surely the legal part of my audience will permit such 
economic license. Probably such an economic world, so peopled, 
would disintegrate through self-generated centrifugal tendencies. 
There is no religion and no tradition to hold them together. There 
is assumed to be a state which enforces contracts, prevents stealing 
and cheating, and preserves the peace of the realm. 

Still seeking simplicity, we create an imaginary world for these 
imaginary people; a new continent in which every square foot of 
surface has the same fertility, drainage, temperature, rainfall and 
sunlight; following the same unvarying pattern year after year. 

Let us place one of our standard economic men on our new con- 
tinent. If he farms a single square inch, his product will be nil. 
If he attempts to farm the whole continent, he will be too busy 
walking to plant, cultivate, or harvest. Somewhere between these 
limits his product reaches a maximum—the goal of the economic 
man. We will call this optimum area a plot, and will assume 
exactly a thousand such plots on the continent. We will further 
assume that one man can produce 80 tons of product per year on 
one such plot. If he cultivates more or less land, his annual prod- 
uct will be less than 80 tons. By the law of diminishing returns, 
we know that he can produce more than 40 tons on half a plot, for 
he can weed, cultivate, and irrigate more intensively. Let us 
assume that on half a plot he could produce 70 tons and on a third 
of a plot 60 tons. 

Let us add economic men, Each takes possession of a plot and 
reaps a harvest of 80 tons annually until we reach a population of a 
thousand. Then all the plots have been pre-empted; the West 
has been won; the frontier is closed. We add the thousand and 
first man and ominous social changes take place. He becomes the 
first of a landless wage-earning class. Since two men on one plot, 
or one on each of two half-plots, can produce 140 tons, the new- 
comer adds 60 tons to the product; and that is the maximum wage 
any land owner will pay. The free market and competition among 
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land owners will drive the wage offered up to, but never beyond, 60 
tons. 

Now we add more economic men to our mythical continent. 
No significant economic change occurs until the two thousand and 
first man arrives. He must cut his price to take a job away from 
one of the earlier immigrants. But there will always remain one 
man unemployed and underquoting the prevailing wage rate until 
it is hammered down to 40 tons. Since three men on a plot can 
produce 180 tons, the third man adds 40 tons to the gross income 
of the landowner and can be hired at that rate without firing his 
predecessor. 

Let us add a few more economic men to get safely beyond the 
critical number and then review and take stock. If we add a man, 
the total social product increases 40 tons, as does the gross income 
of the owner of the land on which he works; and this fixes the wage 
rate, for no owner will give more and competition among owners 
makes it unnecessary for the laborer to take less. If a landowner 
retires, his gross income falls from 180 to 140 tons—evidently he 
gets 40 tons for his own work. Having retired, he gets a gross in- 
come of 140 and pays each of two men 40 tons, leaving 60 for him- 
self. This, then, is the earning power, or rent, of the land. Sup- 
pose we add a plot to the continent. Then a man will leave each 
of two plots on which three men have been working to take up the 
new land. Each of the plots they leave produces 40 tons less per 
year. But the new plot produces 140 tons, a net gain of 60 evi- 
dently imputable to the land rather than to the labor. Thus 
whether we add or subtract land or laborers, we find that the wage 
rate comes out 40 and the rent 60. The ratio of land to labor 
fixes both wages and rent. 


Now we add a spellbinder. He promises more Lebensraum and 
a higher standard of living for the Master Race. He is elected 
Fuhrer and begins to make good on his promises. By blaming 
Jews for the desperately low wages, he starts a pogrom, which re- 
duces the pressure of population on the soil, and thus tends to 
raise the wages of the survivors. He adds to the Lebensraum by 
conquering neighboring lands, but he must take them relatively 
empty or the population pressure will continue unaltered. He 
bombs civilians, ostensibly to break morale and win a war. He 
relocates whole populations to make peoples conform to boundaries. 
He dispossesses the private owners of conquered lands to give the 
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Master Race the product imputed by the market to land as well 
as the product of their own toil. 

Or the champion of the propertyless masses can employ emer- 
gency relief and boondoggling make-work schemes to draw labor 
from the competitive market until the marginal productivity, and 
the wage level, of privately employed labor is raised to any de- 
sired standard. This will be expensive, but an unbalanced na- 
tional budget will temporarily finance any requirements of the pro- 
gram which cannot be met by soaking the rich. 

A union leader’s powers are more circumscribed. He, der 
Fuhrer, and the Great Democratic Leader could raise living stand- 
ards by a program for increasing the productivity of labor. This 
way to a better life requires thoughtful intelligence and, conse- 
quently, seldom appeals to the purveyors of emotion whom we 
perennially elect as dictators, presidents, and union leaders. The 
path of restricted supply requires less effort and intelligence, usu- 
ally resting on force, which such people understand better. To 
the union boss, this means a closed shop, enforced by strikes and 
picketing. But the closed shop will not reduce the ratio of labor 
to other factors of production unless membership in the union is 
sharply restricted. This is usually accomplished by high dues and 
initiation fees, or by arduous apprenticeship requirements, pref- 
erably the former, as these enable the maintenance of elaborate 
country estates. All methods of restricting entrance to a trade 
are anti-social, as they push labor from the more remunerative vo- 
cations into the relatively overcrowded nonunion occupations. 
However, the union members benefit by higher wages and cheer- 
fully re-elect their business manager. The exploited consumer 
and the depressed labor in nonunion occupations have no vote in 
union elections. 

Real leaders in a real world may discover other opportunities 
for raising wages. The premises of our theory do not accurately 
describe the real world. Consequently, real wages may fall below 
the marginal productivity of labor, the wage rate for our impossible 
world of economic freedom. Laborers are not economic men. 
They do not know all the facts. Unions or governments may pro- 
vide information about opportunities in other companies and 
towns. Laborers cannot transfer easily from job to job or place 
to place without loss or regret. Moving costs money, and union 
or government may advance money to finance such moves. Mov- 
ing breaks social ties, and the union may facilitate entry to the 
social life of the new community. Nor do laborers think logically. 
The employee-employer relationship involves much besides wages 
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and hours; much which individual laborers are prone to overlook. 
So government and union have a role to play in settling secondary 
matters, such as safety provisions, conditions of work, vacations, 
seniority, and many more. 

The market is not always coercion-free as assumed. A single 
large company operating in a small company town is likely to be 
a monopsony. Trade associations may rig the labor market. 
Government and union may go in for trust busting; or the union 
may organize supply to confront monopsony with monopoly. 


VI 


Perhaps it will be contended that I have not demonstrated the 
usefulness of the impossible; that I have arrived at the same self- 
evident conclusions everyone holds without recourse to such theo- 
retical analysis. I do not believe so. Laborers and unions have 
long been committed to the lump-of-work fallacy. They have 
been fearful of doing too much, of working too fast, and so causing 
unemployment. This restriction of output makes men less valu- 
able to employers and society, and so depresses wages. It is dis- 
advantageous for employer, employee and community. The re- 
striction on entrance to a trade undoubtedly raises wages in the 
restricted field at the cost of depressing wages elsewhere. Those 
damaged by exclusion have concentrated their efforts on establish- 
ing restricted monopolistic fields of their own. Nowhere have 
the disinherited fought for their American heritage—the right to 
choose their vocation. 

Unions have blindly fought for higher wage rates without con- 
sidering consequences. They have assumed that a certain lump 
of work had to be performed regardless of the price charged for it. 
The building trades in particular have been successful; so success- 
ful that there was almost no building construction for ten years 
during the Great Depression of the 1930’s—surely a potent demon- 
stration that buyers buy less at high prices than at lower. A war 
demand with government financing surmounted the barrier of high 
construction costs, and factory building boomed. Impending 
inflation made bonds, insurance, and money-hoarding unsatis- 
factory vehicles for savings. The shadow of new taxes made 
corporate securities uncertain and undesirable. What was one to do 
with his money, ifany? In spite of construction costs, the accumu- 
lating housing shortage, together with the ominous threat of in- 
flation and the hazardous nature of every other form of investment, 
have produced a residential building boom. 
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Yet much of our last unlamented Great Depression was due to 
absurd costs of construction. A large part of our unemployment 
was in the building trades, which were almost altogether unem- 
ployed. Hourly wages in these occupations were higher in 1934 
than in 1929, although practically all other prices, particularly 
rents, were from 25% to 0% lower. Let us return to our impos- 
sible calculating devices to seek an explanation for such mad be- 
havior. 

By our assumption of diminishing utility, buyers will be ready 
to buy more buildings if their prices fall. Given one big industrial 
union, a wage reduction would result in a comparable reduction in 
building costs, which would result in substantially more construc- 
tion and employment. In general, labor will gain more in em- 
ployment than it loses in lowered hourly rates up to the point at 
which the market is cleared and unemployment vanishes. The 
industrial union could learn this lesson by bitter experience and 
the mad spiral of rising costs and declining construction would cease. 

We have trade unions in the building industry, and a trade 
union cannot learn this lesson, because it doesn’t apply to a trade 
union. If any union, acting independently, reduces its wage rate, 
total building costs are negligibly reduced and building volume 
insignificantly increased. The union members gain little in in- 
creased employment and lose much in lowered wage rates. Mean- 
time, all the other unions benefit equally by the increased building 
activity without reducing their rates. 

Conversely, if any one trade raises its rate, building costs in- 
crease a little and construction activity decreases a little. All 
building labor shares the decrease in employment, but one union 
alone reaps the advantage of a higher wage rate. Consequently, 
they gain more in the increased rate than they lose in the de- 
creased employment. Under the assumed conditions, if each 
union acts independently, they will take turns raising their rates. 
The raises will cumulate and the total impact on building activity 
will put an end to the industry; labor will have committed economic 
suicide. If the unions should coalesce into one big industrial 
union, effect would follow cause promptly and simply. The leaders 
and the members might learn and the industry might not throw 
more than a million men on relief. Theory supports the C.I.O. 
against the A.F. of L. in the building trades unless the inter-union 
councils gain power and finally become the bargaining agent for 
all member unions acting in unison. 
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I will conclude with one last example of the usefulness of the 
impossible in avoiding derailment of a train of analysis. It will 
show why a man may successfully operate a business and still hold 
dangerous political ideas. A successful budgeteer friend of mine 
believes what he sees and will have no truck with the impossible. 
He believes in induction to the total exclusion of deduction. His 
ideas of the causes and cure of depressions are simple: All indus- 
tries which have organized to agree on prices and control their 
markets are generally profitable. The industries which follow the 
old tradition of free competition are in chaotic condition and are 
chronically depressed. To achieve universal prosperity, we 
should compel the competitors to organize, to cease cutting each 
others’ throats. This was, of course, the NRA program. 

We have already seen how labor monopolists gain advantage 
at the expense of unorganized consumers and laborers; how re- 
stricted entrance maintains wages in one field by further depressing 
wages elsewhere. Universal organization prevents any group 
from achieving prosperity by monopoly because it would leave no 
one to exploit. All market rigging by unions and by industries 
involves restricted outputs. Normally the organized steel industry 
seldom operates above 60% or 70% of capacity and makes a profit 
at any rate above 45%. The unorganized agricultural industries 
operate near 100% all the time and are chronically depressed. I 
say the steel industry has behaved anti-socially, and should be 
subjected to enough policing to enforce competition. If this proves 
impossible, the steel industry should be socialized. On the other 
hand, agriculture has done its social best. Aside from conserva- 
tion measures, it should be let alone. 

Suppose all industries are forced to disorganize, to allow markets 
to be free. Then all would operate at capacity, and prices would 
be cut until the market was cleared. The maximum production 
would be maintained and consumed; the standard of living would 
reach the highest possible level. 

Suppose all industries follow my friend’s advice and organize 
to control their markets, to bring order out of chaos. Then all 
restrict outputs, all operate well below capacity. The total prod- 
uct is much less, the population remains the same, and the stand- 
ard of living must be substantially lowered. 

We have seen how useful the impossible has become in mathe- 
matics, physics, and engineering. If the same simplified, gener- 
alized calculating technique be applied to economics, the solutions 
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to many real problems will be sharp and clear. Perhaps this will 
make the appeal to emotion unpopular and unprofitable. Then 
we may have done with artificial shortages imposed by such govern- 
ment schemes as NRA and AAA, by monopolistic combines acting 
in collusion to restrict output and rig markets, and by unions re- 
stricting entrance and murdering industries. 
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Easy Ethics for Editors 


By J. D. THOMAS 


The Rice Institute 


The year 1955 saw a long-suffering victim of iniquity rise to his 
weary feet and hit back at his tonmentors. The article on “Slow 
Motion Editors” in the Winter number of this Bulletin, along with 
one in the Saturday Review for December 3, two in the September and 
December CEA Critic, and a note in the “For Members Only” depart- 
ment of the April PMLA, struck a long-overdue blow for the freedom 
of the “unsolicited manuscript” from cynical, unfeeling, and destructive 
treatment by editors. The complaints, at least so far as scholarly 
articles are concerned, centered on unjustified delay in consideration 
and on the mutilation of rejected manuscripts. One of the plaintiffs 
reports that he had a manuscript held for eight years; my own record 
is almost as long. As for mutilation, I have had papers illuminated and 
rubricated in every conceivable fashion. Almost as I write, I receive 
back an article on which an editor, whiling away his time until he could 
decide not to publish it, has kindly counted the exact number of words 
anc scrawled the total on the face of the first page in a large and 
heavy hand. 

All this is unnecessary and indefensible. The typical member of 
this Association is an actual or potential author, and many of us, as 
associates of college publication committees or of university journals 
or presses, have editorial experience. Perhaps the time has come 
to appeal from Caesar drunk to Caesar sober—to educate, if no one 
else, ourselves as editors on the basis of our own unfortunate experiences 
as authors. 

Writers commonly provide a covering sheet for possible critical com- 
ments on a submitted article, and when they neglect to do so the editor 
should be generous enough to furnish his own stationery. Holding a 
manuscript for more than twelve months should be prima facie evidence 
of intention to publish it. Apart from the fact that an article may 
be of timely interest, writers having limited tenure in teaching service 
can be severely injured by indefinite blocks to publication; so if longer 
time for decision really is necessary, they should at least be given the 
courtesy of a query whether they wish to recall the manuscript. Seldom, 
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to be sure, would they do so, but they would be relieved of the suspicion 
that their work has been lost or buried under more recent contributions. 
It can be very embarrassing to have to write after many months, or 
even a year or more, and ask whether a manuscript was ever received ; 
one feels a fool to have waited so long, and yet one knows that almost 
certainly it is in the editorial office, still technically under consideration. 

I should think that the following editorial practices would be 
appropriate to almost any journal that receives outside contributions : 

1. When a manuscript arrives, immediately open and examine 
it. Then promptly acknowledge it, by title, on a postal card or 
(preferably) on a form sent under sealed cover. 

2. If it is manifestly unsuitable, wait a decent interval of about a 
week before returning it. (Sending back manuscripts by return mail 
spreads gloom and ulcers in the families of authors. ) 

3. If it seems to have only slight possibility of acceptance, read it 
in the office; in a few days return it to the author unless by then it 
appears worth the attention of a referee. 

4. Assign to consultants (or to associate editors having referee 
function) only those manuscripts that would be accepted in the event 
of a favorable report. If you have no room for an obviously or 
apparently good article, return it promptly and say so. Tell the author 
whether—and, if so, when—he may feel free to resubmit it for future 
consideration if he does not place it elsewhere. Never talk about “our 
present requirements,” and so on, unless you really mean that the 
manuscript might have been used had it arrived at a more opportune 
time. 

5. Insist that your outside readers return every manuscript, read 
or unread, within three months (at the longest) ; that they refrain from 
applying even the lightest pencil mark to it, but instead make their 
report to you in letter form; and that so far as possible they keep the 
manuscript in the same condition in which they received it (without, 
for example, additional folds or marks of paper clips—common stigmata 
of a widely traveled article). 

6. On receipt of a favorable report, determine at once as closely 
as possible the schedule of publication, and notify the author. Try 
to give your notification a cordial tone; remember, the acceptance prob- 
ably is a much bigger event in his life than in yours. Let him know 
the rate of payment or how many copies he will receive, and what 
arrangements for reprints are possible. If the manuscript needs revi- 
sion, tell him precisely what you expect and set a firm deadline for the 
new copy. 

7. When the reader’s report is unfavorable or neutral, make up 
your own mind quickly. Don’t keep the manuscript around for 
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another year or two, in vague expectation that it will age gracefully 
or that a famine of contributions may open a place for it. 

8. Finally, in your editorial policies and your relations with 
authors, always bear in mind that the power of decision inherent in your 
function incurs an obligation above private prejudice. One of my most 
wonderful authorial possessions is an editor’s penciled scrawl on the 
face sheet of a manuscript concerning the centenary of Oscar Wilde’s 
birth, fired back at me across the ocean with celerity. The gloss is 
brief, clear, and definitive: “Never will | willingly print anything about 


O. W.—Ed. N. & Q.” 


Postscriptum on Rejections 


{ would suggest that an editor compose the copy for his rejection 
slips some morning after a pleasant night’s repose. “We thank you for 
letting us see the enclosed material, but regret . . .” does not take 
much more ink than the bald statement: “We cannot use the enclosed 
material,” and the former will be consciously or unconsciously appre- 
ciated by even a rejection-hardened writer. 

Individually composed notes are not necessarily better than rejec- 
tion slips. Authors, being perceptive people, would rather have a 
courteous printed slip (where there can be, of course, no question of 
sincerity or insincerity) than even the faintest tinge of irony or brush- 
off in a personal message. In my opinion, the review type of rejection 
letter (“. . . but we think you would have done better to . . .,” etc.) 
seldom does any good; for better or worse, the author has written what 
he has been able to write, and he probably does not intend to start 
over. The best rejection note usually is brief and says pretty much 
the same as a good printed slip, though with direct reference to the 
particular manuscript. Recommendation of another journal is almost 
always officious—except in those extremely rare situations where the 
editor is able to suggest a little-known specialized medium that even 
a well-informed author might overlook. 
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Ballade of the Errant Professors 


Quitting the tasks their colleagues prize, 
As old incumbents retire or die, 

One by one from the ranks they rise, 
Bidding the classroom and lab good-bye ; 
Gentle gibes of their friends defy, 

Murmur, with deprecatory mien, 
Something about sour grapes. O why, 

Why does a man become a dean? 


Professorial joys they spurn: 
Speeding the mind on its fledgling flight, 
Culling its catch on its late return ; 
Seeking, by day and studious night, 
Spoils of the spirit’s quest for light: 
The taut equation, the insight keen, 
The potent argument polished bright— 
Why should a man become a dean? 


Is it the drudgery they eschew, 
Theses, blue-books that irk and bore? 
Deanship must bring drudgery, too; 
What are the boons it holds in store? 
The spotless desk and carpeted floor, 
Executive’s chair, dictation machine, 
Well-groomed ladies to guard the door? 
For these would a man become a dean? 


Envoi 


Hence, vile thought that my peers would heed 


Vulgar lures, and our craft demean! 
Prince, this riddle I cannot read: 
Why does a man become a dean? 


University of California, Berkeley 


John Leighly 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


Rocky Mountain College 


This report is concerned with the termination of the services of 
Professor Myron L. Tripp as a member of the faculty of Rocky Moun- 
tain College, at Billings, Montana, under circumstances which indicate 
disregard for acceptable administrative procedures and a_ willingness 
to penalize legitimate political activities, and have had the effect of 
injuring Professor Tripp’s professional career and encouraging belief 
in false and damaging insinuations about his loyalty as a citizen. The 
Secretariat of the American Association of University Professors in- 
vestigated this situation by correspondence with the principal parties 
concerned and with others qualified to testify; and although much time 
has passed and there have been changes in the College Administration 
and the composition of the governing board,’ it nevertheless seems 
desirable that this statement be made, both for the vindication of Pro- 
fessor Tripp and in the interest of a better understanding, by all 
concerned, of the principles of college and university administration gen- 
erally prevalent in accredited institutions of higher education, par- 
ticularly as these relate to matters of academic freedom and tenure. 
The lapse of time between the dismissal of Professor Tripp and the 
publication of this report is regrettable, but does not reflect any doubt 
in the minds of those who have conducted this investigation about the 
personal merits of Professor Tripp, the reality of his grievances, or the 
errors committed by those responsible for his dismissal.” 


II 


Rocky Mountain College, incorporated in 1947 as successor by 
merger of Intermountain Union College and Billings Polytechnic In- 
stitute, was, at the period of Professor Tripp’s appointment, a co- 
educational institution of about 220 students, with a four-year curriculum, 


1 The institution has a different President and Dean, and approximately two- 
thirds of the members of the Board of Trustees have been replaced. 

* Prior to publication, copies of this report were submitted to Professor Tripp, 
the former Secretary of the Board of Trustees, the former President and Dean 
of the College, and the present President of the College, who made his copy avail- 
able to the present Secretary of the Board. All comments received from any of 
these persons were taken into account in the revision of the report. 
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but was not accredited by any regional accrediting association. About 
a year later it was accredited as a junior college by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, and it has more recently 
been accredited as a four-year college. The institution is a member 
of the Congregational Christian College Council, is affiliated with the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A., 
is accredited by the University Senate of the Methodist Church, and is 
endorsed by the Baptist Convention of Montana. The Board of Trus- 
tees, by which the College is governed, consisted, in 1948-49, of five 
clergymen, five businessmen of Billings, and three professional men. 
Dr. William D. Copeland, who was President at the time, is an ordained 
minister; during the year 1950-51, he returned to pastoral duties, and 
was succeeded by the present President, Dr. Herbert W. Hines. The 
Dean of the College in 1948-49 was Dr. George Allen Odgers; he also 
has resumed pastoral duties. Influential members of the Board of 
Trustees were the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Elmer E. Collins, an 
attorney in Billings, and Mr. John A. Keefe, a businessman of Billings, 
who was, in 1948-49, Chairman of the Board’s Executive and Budget 
Committees, and later became President of the Board. Mr. Keefe died 
on September 19, 1955, and Mr. Collins is no longer Secretary. The 
significant role of these two board members will appear later. 

Professor Tripp holds three advanced degrees: M.A. (Ohio State 
University), Ph.D. (University of Zurich), and J.D. (University of 
Chicago) ; and he has engaged in additional advanced study at Columbia 
University and the University of Illinois. When appointed at Rocky 
Mountain College, he had taught for approximately seven years in 
institutions of higher education, and was at the time a member of the 
faculty of Eastern Montana Normal School, situated at Billings. There 
are abundant testimonials to Professor Tripp’s character, scholarship, 
and ability and fidelity as a teacher; these include statements from the 
administrative officers under whom he served at Rocky Mountain College 
and from several Trustees of the College. Professor Tripp is a recorded 
minister of the Orthodox Friends Church and has occupied a number of 
pulpits, especially among several so-called “Fundamentalist” denomi- 
nations. His devotion to justice and civic righteousness, his vigorous 
opposition to liquor and gambling interests, and his opposition to Com- 
munism, openly expressed for many years, will be discussed later. 

On June 16, 1948, Professor Tripp accepted appointment as a 
teacher! of social studies at Rocky Mountain College for the academic 

?The Rocky Mountain College catalogue for 1949-50 does not show academic 
ranks. Professor Tripp understood that he was appointed as an assistant pro- 


fessor. He will, as a matter of convenience, be referred to in this report as Pro- 
fessor Tripp. 
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year September, 1948, to June, 1949. This appointment was accom- 
plished by an exchange of letters between Professor Tripp and the 
President, Dr. Copeland. Professor Tripp states that Dr. Copeland 
gave him oral assurance of permanent tenure, but nothing to this effect 
was stated in writing. All members of the faculty received annual 
contracts. 

In the autumn of 1948, Professor Tripp was a successful candidate 
for the State Legislature. He completed the autumn quarter at Rocky 
Mountain College, and on December 23, 1948, prior to the opening of 
the legislative session, he reached an agreement with Dr. Copeland con- 
cerning the appointment of a substitute teacher for his classes. It was 
agreed that this substitute position would be more attractive if it should 
include the rest of the academic year rather than the winter quarter 
alone; an appointment was made accordingly; and Professor Tripp left 
to assume his legislative duties. 

On March 10, 1949, Professor Tripp conferred with Dr. Cope- 
land about arrangements for his return to duty the following academic 
year. How definite was the understanding about these arrangements 
is a matter of disagreement; Professor Tripp asserts that he had made 
clear his desire to return to duty the following autumn. Just after 
the middle of April, after hearing that some members of the Board of 
Trustees opposed his reappointment, Professor Tripp visited Dr. Cope- 
land and a number of Board members, and had friends write to Board 
members in his behalf. He informed Dr. Copeland that he would be 
glad to meet with the Board, but the latter assured him that his worry 
was unjustified. Nevertheless, when the Board met on April 26, 1949, 
to consider contracts for the year 1949-50, it did not reappoint Pro- 
fessor Tripp. This information was communicated to Professor Tripp 
in the following letter, under date of May 3, 1949: 


I am indeed sorry to inform you that the Board of Trustees of 
Rocky Mountain College has not voted you a contract for next year. 

I have been hoping that I could make the proper arrangements, but 
there seemed to be too much feeling concerning the ill effects such a 
contract might have because of your recent legislative activities. 

I think you know how I feel, and I hope that you will consider me 
your friend and allow me to do anything I can for you. I hope you 
will stop in to see me when you are in Billings. 

Cordially yours, 
D. CopeLanp, President 


Professor Tripp failed to obtain a teaching position in 1949. In 
this year, and again in 1950 and 1951, he tried to secure reappointment 
to the faculty of Rocky Mountain College. After he was convinced that 
these efforts would continue to be futile, he requested the American 
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Association of University Professors to canvass the facts and judge the : 


professional and personal issues involved. On March 9, 1950, he 
accepted an appointment as Superintendent of Schools at Neihart, 
Montana, but resigned in 1951 to return to Ohio, where his mother a 


was seriously ill. Meanwhile, he was again elected to the State Legis- 7 
lature, and served during the opening months of 1951. Since the spring 4 
: 


of that year he has been unable to obtain an appointment in a regionally 3 
accredited college. He taught at Dayton Bible Institute from 1951 to : 
1953, and has been on the faculty of Great Lakes College, in Detroit, 
since 1953. 


Ill 


Consideration of this case must proceed from a recognition that 
Professor Tripp did not have a sure claim to tenure status, either from 


length of service in the academic profession or by the terms of his 5 
appointment at Rocky Mountain College.’ His situation will be dis- 4 
cussed, therefore, as that of a probationary appointee, whose appoint- 1 
ment could have been terminated by the mere act of giving adequate | 
notice, as adequate notice is defined in the 1940 Statement of Principles a 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure.* Notice given on May 3 of the a 


non-renewal of an appointment terminating in June evidently cannot be 
regarded as adequate: considerable time may be needed for finding 


another position, and it is greatly to a teacher’s advantage to have ‘ 
faculty status while making the effort. 3 
In this case, however, disregard of the principle of adequate notice, 7 
though to be regarded seriously, was not so blameworthy as were the : 
circumstances under which the question came before the Board, and the E 
ground on which the Administration—both Mr. Keefe and Mr. Collins ae 
for the Board and Dr. Copeland as President—have attempted to justify 3 
their refusal of a new appointment. The attempted justification is, ; 
briefly, this: On April 26, when the Board acted, Professor Tripp was d 


2A provision of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure permits the exaction of four years of additional probationary service of 
a teacher who transfers to another institution (even though, in consequence, the 
total probationary service exceeds the normal seven-year maximum), provided 
that it is so agreed in writing. In this case, there was no such agreement; in fact, 
it is doubtful that either party was familiar with this provision. Be that as it may, ce 
Professor Tripp, with barely seven years completed, with a liability for further s 
probationary service if the Administration required it, with a September-to-June a 
appointment, and with no specific agreement except his own understanding of mn 
Dr. Copeland’s verbal assurance, had at most a marginal claim to tenure status; 


hence it seems best, in this report, to center attention on other issues. For the a 
1940 Statement of Principles, see the Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 41-46. | 
* Adequate notice is defined as one year: but in the case of a first-year 


appointee a year’s notice is obviously impossible, and reason must govern. See 
the suggestions in the 1925 Conference Statement, paragraph (b) under “Aca- 
demic Tenure,” on page 45 of the Spring, 1956, Bulletin. 
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not a member of the faculty of the College; he was, therefore, on the 

same footing as any applicant for a position; and the Board might or 

might not, at its pleasure, consider him for an appointment. This posi- 

tion, though held in common by the former officers of the Board and . 
the former President of the College, has been defended by quite different 

arguments, as will be seen. 

In a joint letter to the Associate Secretary of this Association, Mr. -&§ 

Keefe and Mr. Collins stated that “Dr. Tripp had a contract for the 
school year 1948-49 and for nothing more”; he and his substitute 
“finished out the contract”; “the Board, on motion, hired the teachers for 
the school year 1949-50, but did not hire Dr. Tripp”; the Board was 
“under no obligation to hire him for 1949-50, and Dr. Tripp knew that 
that was the situation.” In other words, for these officers of the Board, 
this was a simple employer-employee situation in which a contract had 
been signed, had been performed by both parties, and was not renewed. 
However correct this statement may be in law, it obviously takes no 
account of principles regarded as important by the academic profession 
concerning service on college and university faculties, regardless of 
tenure status. 

President Copeland, perhaps more aware than Mr. Keefe and Mr. 
Collins that service on a college faculty is professional participation 
in a continuing institutional enterprise for the common good, and involves 
a relationship not easily definable in a legal contract, has advanced a 
different argument: not that the two parties had dissolved their rela- 
tionship automatically by the completion of their respective contractual 
obligations, but that Professor Tripp, instead of taking leave of absence, 
had resigned from the faculty in December, 1948, thereby leaving both 
parties free as regards a decision on their future relationship. By this 
different argument Dr. Copeland came to the same conclusion as Mr. 
Keefe and Mr. Collins, namely, that in April, 1949, the Board’s con- 
: cern with Professor Tripp was with an individual whom it could, if it 
| wished, consider for an appointment for 1949-50, but who had no more 
fo claim on an appointment than any newcomer who might have presented 
| his credentials. This view is set forth in letters from Dr. Copeland to . 
the Association’s Secretariat and to Professor Tripp. 

This assertion of Dr. Copeland that Professor Tripp resigned to 
enter the Legislature would be decisive if true; but it involves a question J 
of fact about which he and Professor Tripp are at odds beyond the 
possibility of reconciliation, and in which the available evidence favors 
Professor Tripp. In a letter to Professor Tripp (with a copy to this 
Association) under date of November 15, 1950, Dr. Copeland wrote: 


It was a case where you resigned to go into the legislature—with the 
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clear understanding that we could replace you temporarily or perma- 
nently as we saw fit. 


And again, under date of December 20, 1950: 


You left our employ with the understanding that you were free to take 
other employment and we were free to hire your successor. You can be 
sure that if we had thought that you were just on leave you would 
have received a notice of reappointment when other members of the 
faculty received theirs. 

This is unambiguous. Professor Tripp is equally straightforward in 
asserting that he did not resign, in December, 1948, or at any other 
time, but was given a leave of absence. He concedes that, on several 
occasions after he became a candidate for the Legislature, he indicated 
to Dr. Copeland his willingness to resign if his resignation were desired, 
but declares that Dr. Copeland always rejected the suggestion, saying 
that he hoped to keep Professor Tripp on the faculty of Rocky Mountain 
College for a long time. Professor Tripp is positive and circumstantial 
in his recollections of his discussions with Dr. Copeland. Concerning 
the appointment of a substitute teacher, for example, he states that, at 
first, arrangements were discussed for the winter quarter only—.e., the 
time when Professor Tripp would actually be engaged in his legisla- 
tive duties. Evidently having this one quarter in mind, the College 
newspaper stated, on November 18, 1948: “Since it would be necessary 
for Dr. Tripp to be in Helena the first two months of 1949, a substitute 
professor will take his classes in political science and history.” How- 
ever, in consideration of the difficulty of inducing the desired substitute 
to come from Chicago to Billings to teach for a single quarter, Pro- 
fessor Tripp agreed, in a conference with Dr. Copeland on December 
23, 1948, that the period of absence should extend through the spring 
quarter. In verification of Professor Tripp’s understanding, the sub- 
stitute teacher has written to the Association that she fully understood her 
substitute status. 

Professor Tripp was not given anything in writing defining his 
status while absent, and Mr. Keefe and Mr. Collins ignored the Associa- 
tion’s request for a statement or an extract from the minutes of the 
soard on the matter; nevertheless, there is documentary evidence of 
Professor Tripp’s status. The catalog of Rocky Mountain College pub- 
lished in February, 1949, contains, on page 13, after the name of Pro- 
fessor Tripp, the notation “On leave.”? When Dr. Copeland’s attention 
was called to this fact, he wrote: “The catalog mention of Dr. Tripp was 
put in by our late Dean, who did not understand the situation.” However, 
Dr. Odgers, the “late Dean” referred to, has written as follows: 


Professor Tripp was also listed as “On leave” in The YeUowstone, the 
Rocky Mountain College yearbook, published in the spring of 1949. 
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Both President Copeland and Dr. Tripp told me regarding the leave 
being granted; moreover, President Copeland approved the entry as it 
appears on Page 13 of the Rocky Mountain College Bulletin, issued 
February, 1949. 

There is no disposition on the part of this Association to raise unneces- 
sary questions of veracity between President Copeland and Dean Odgers, 
but the printed record supports Dean Odgers.’ Finally, Dr. Copeland’s 
understanding of the matter is at odds with that of Professor Tripp’s 
faculty colleagues, his fellow townsmen, a number of religious and 
political leaders, and various persons associated with or interested in 
his activities in the Legislature, all of whom knew and referred to him 
as a member of the Rocky Mountain College faculty. The most reason- 
able explanation of Dr. Copeland’s statements would seem to be forget- 
fulness or confusion concerning the details of the arrangement by the 
time he was questioned by this Association, two years after the event. 
The evidence admits of only one conclusion: When the Board met on 
April 26, 1949, Professor Tripp was a member of the faculty of Rocky 
Mountain College on leave of absence, with more than a month of his 
appointment yet to run; and the question before the Board of Trustees 
should have been (excluding now the issue of belated notice) whether 
or not to renew his appointment for the following year. 


lV 


The Administration has advanced another self-justifying conten- 
tion: that Professor Tripp did not seriously desire an appointment for 
1949-50, or desired it only as a last resort, if prospects of appointment 
elsewhere should fail. This view was suggested in the previously noted 
letter to this Association from Mr. Keefe and Mr. Collins: their state- 
ment was that the Board was not requested by Dr. Tripp to reappoint 
him. Dr. Copeland has stated that Professor Tripp wished to teach 
again at Rocky Mountain College only in case of the failure of several 
other possibilities, namely, an appointment at the Montana State Univer- 
sity, or graduate work at Illinois or Columbia, or entry into the active 
ministry ; and that the Board members to whom Professor Tripp talked 
received an impression that he was not sure about his wishes. Pro- 
fessor Tripp denies that there was any justification for this impression, 
and has suggested that Dr. Copeland may have confused the two years 
1948 and 1949. Dr. Tripp states that in April, 1948, when he was first 
offered an appointment at Rocky Mountain College, he told Dr. Copeland 

*See also, below (pp. 300-301), concerning Professor Tripp’s alleged offer to 
resign in April, 1949. Whether he actually offered to resign or not, the mere 


discussion of a resignation in April is inconsistent with the hypothesis of a resigna- 
tion tendered and accepted the previous December. 
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that he had recently applied for other teaching positions; that he was 
investigating a private law practice in Montana; that he was considering 
a legal position in the Civil Service ; that a pastoral opening had just come 
to his attention; and that he was also considering the resumption of 
graduate study during the summer at Illinois or Columbia. When, how- 
ever, he accepted the Rocky Mountain College appointment, he dis- 
missed all other plans from his mind and looked forward to remaining 
in this position for several years. In November, 1948, he declined a 
proffered appointment as. Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Montana; there is no evidence that he wrote any letters 
of application, or had any other position in mind prior to March 1, 1949, 
when he was “sounded out” concerning his interest in a possible opening 
at Montana State University; in March, 1949, he refused to be con- 
sidered as a candidate for the presidency of the Montana Federation of 
Labor; and in March and April the teacher who had replaced him on the 
faculty of Rocky Mountain College knew of his intention to return to 
duty. Enough of these statements are verifiable, and have been verified, 
to leave no doubt about Professor Tripp’s expectation of resuming his 
services at Rocky Mountain College in September, 1949. 

It is difficult to see how Dr. Copeland, in particular, could have 
thought that Professor Tripp was indifferent about reappointment. At 
the previously (page 294, above) mentioned conference of March 10, 
1949, plans for 1949-50 were discussed, and Professor Tripp understood 
that an agreement was reached, including a provision for release from the 
agreement in the event of a possible offer from Montana State University 
—a possibility, it should be remarked, which had been eliminated some 
time before the Board meeting of April 26, 1949. A week after the 
conference of March 10, Dr. Copeland discussed with two friends of 
Professor Tripp, at Helena, Professor Tripp’s fear that opposition to 
him among the Trustees might prevent his reappointment, a fear based 
on reports of discussion unfavorable to him at a recent Board meeting. 
About April 20, Professor Tripp again discussed his apprehensions with 
Dr. Copeland, was reassured, but was advised to “talk things over” with 
certain of the Trustees.!. Professor Tripp states that within the next 
few days he called on seven Board members, including Mr. Keefe and 
Mr. Collins, and expressed to all of them his strong desire for reappoint- 
ment. He received what he understood as assurances of support from 
five of the seven. Mr. Collins was noncommittal. Professor Tripp states 
that Mr. Keefe told him frankly that he had received “bad reports” 
about Tripp's activities at Helena from a friend of Keefe’s who was also 


1 Professor Tripp states that on this occasion he informed Dr. Copeland of 
his willingness to answer to the Board on charges of Communist Party membership 
or sympathy (see Section V, below), but was told that there was no need for 
worry, or for a meeting with the Board. 
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a member of the Legislature. This friend will be referred to hereafter 
as Mr. M Mr. Keefe indicated that he regarded Tripp as “a 
financial liability” to the College. About the same time a number of 
Professor Tripp’s friends and acquaintances wrote letters to a number 
of the Trustees in his behalf. It seems certain that, in the days im- 
mediately before the Board meeting, the majority of the Trustees were 
informed of Professor Tripp’s desire for reappointment. As for Dr. 
Copeland, the tone of his letter of May 3 (quoted above, page 294) could 
mean only one thing: he knew that Professor Tripp was eager for 
reappointment and would be disappointed at the Board’s refusal. 

Efforts to discover exactly what happened at the meeting of the 
Board on April 26 have been unsuccessful. Mr. Keefe and Mr. Collins 
ignored a request, twice made, that this Association be given the perti- 
nent extracts from the minutes of the meeting; the following paragraph 
from their joint letter to this Association is their sole and entire comment 
on the subject : 


On April 26, 1949, the Board of Trustees of Rocky Mountain 
College held their regular meeting for the purpose of deciding what 
teachers would be employed for the following school year in order that 
all teachers who were not employed could be notified that their contract 
would not be renewed as required by the laws of the State of Montana. 
After the Board had discussed the matter of hiring teachers and after our 
relationship with Dr. Tripp had been thoroughly understood, the Board, 
on motion, hired the teachers for the school year 1949-50 but did not 
hire Dr. Tripp nor had they been requested by Dr. Tripp to do so. 


Reference was made in the previous paragraph to the letter in which 
Dr. Copeland expressed his regret that his hope to “make the proper 
arrangements” had not been realized. When questioned by the Associa- 
tion as to exactly what recommendation he did make to the Board, Dr. 
Copeland replied that he told the Board that “Dr. Tripp was interested 
in being hired to teach at Rocky Mountain College if one of several 
possibilities he had mentioned . . . did not materialize.”! Concerning 
Dean Odgers, Dr. Copeland stated: 


Dean Odgers told me that we would be better off not to hire Dr. 
Tripp if he did finally decide that he wanted to teach at Rocky Mountain 
College. I don’t remember the exact words, as we had several con- 
versations about the hiring of new faculty members. What Dean Odgers 
may have said to members of the Board or to Dr. Tripp, I do not know. 


Dean Odgers, when similarly questioned, replied as follows: 


I do not have a carbon copy of my faculty recommendations for 
1949-50; it may still be in the Office of the Dean at the College: but 


*On this point, see the two preceding paragraphs. 
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my recommendation was in effect that Professor Tripp’s offer to resign, 
which Dr. Copeland said he had made, be accepted. 1 was well aware 
that certain members of the Board of Trustees were vigorously opposed 
to Professor Tripp because of his political and economic views and that 
some friends of the College were also very critical of him and his activi- 
ties. If Dr. Copeland's statement was correct that Professor Tripp had 
offered to resign, it was my considered judgment that the best interests 
of both Professor Tripp and the College would be served by accepting 
that offer. [Emphasis supplied] 

Thus Dr. Copeland seems to place on Dean Odgers the responsibility 
for an unfavorable recommendation to the Board, and Dean Odgers 
attributes his recommendation to information given him by Dr. Copeland. 
This information—that Professor Tripp offered to resign in the spring 
of 1949—is not found in any other statement known to this Associa- 
tion, including eight letters written by Dr. Copeland; nowhere is there 
any record that the Board’s action of April 26 was the acceptance of 
a resignation; the hypothesis of a resignation submitted in April abso- 
lutely contradicts Dr. Copeland’s reiterated assertion that Professor 
Tripp had “resigned to go into the legislature” four months earlier ; and 
Dr. Copeland’s letter informing Professor Tripp of the Board’s action 
(page 294 above) would be meaningless if read in reference to a resigna- 
tion. Professor Tripp has specified three occasions—the latest in a 
letter of March 17, 1949—on which he told Dr. Copeland that he would 
resign if so requested or advised, but adds: 


. each time [I] made it clear that I desired to remain on the faculty 
and that I merely preferred to resign rather than to run any grave risk of 
the disgrace of dismissal. In November 1948, December 1948, and 
April 1949, President Copeland assured me that I was unduly 
alarmed. . . . I anticipated reappointment, despite the opposition of 
[Trustee] Keefe and [Representative M ]. 


Concerning the Board’s action on April 26, then, there is no infor- 
mation as to what motion was made (if one was made) concerning Pro- 
fessor Tripp, who made the motion, in what form Dean Odgers’ “faculty 
recommendations for 1949-50” were presented to the Board, what Dr. 
Copeland said to the Board (aside from the erroneous statement that 
Professor Tripp was interested in other positions), or what discussion 
occurred among Board members; in short, it is not known by what pro- 
cedure the Board’s “relationship with Dr. Tripp” became “thoroughiy 
understood,” or what form the Board’s official action took. Enough is 
known, however, to show that the situation we are dealing with is that 
of a refusal to reappoint a faculty member who had clearly manifested 
his desire for reappointment. It is conceivable that some of the Trustees, 
with no'animus against Professor Tripp, “went along” with this action 
because they were disposed to comply with the Adiministration’s wishes, 
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especially if they understood from Dr. Copeland or Dean Odgers that 
reappointment was not a matter of moment to Professor Tripp;! but 
the dominant members of the Board were fully cognizant of the situation. 
Their reasons for denying reappointment must now be discussed. 


To this point the case under discussion involves a clear violation, 
by the Administration of Rocky Mountain College, of the principle of 
adequate notice in the termination of a probationary appointment. The 
situation is aggravated by the manifest ignorance or indifference of cer- 
tain dominant Board members concerning some of the elementary 
conditions of effective academic service, and by the uncertain, shifting, 
ineffectual positions taken by the President in his efforts to placate these 
Board members, to reassure Professor Tripp before the Board acted and 
to console him afterwards, and, in retrospect, to justify his own part in 
the dismissal. Merely on these counts the situation is serious, but an 
inquiry into the reason for the Board’s action reveals still another issue— 
academic freedom, in the sense of the freedom of a teacher from punish- 
ment because of political activities legitimate in themselves and properly 
conducted, but at variance with the political beliefs of the college authori- 
ties or influential elements in the community. 


The general principle involved is set forth in the 1940 Statement 
of Principles: 


The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned 
profession, and an officer of an educational institution. When he speaks 
or writes as a citizen, he should be free from institutional censorship 
or discipline, but his special position in the community imposes special 
obligations. As a man of learning and an educational officer, he should 
remember that the public may judge his profession and his institution by 
his utterances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exer- 
cise appropriate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, 
and should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman. 


The 1940 Statement of Principles also contains this pertinent provision : 


During the probationary period a teacher should have the academic 
freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 


In 1950 and 1951, after this Association had begun its investigation, 
Dr. Copeland wrote to Professor Tripp: “Your record in the legisla- 


* The niece of one of the Trustees told Professor Tripp that her uncle voted for 
dismissal because he thought he should support the Administration. Another 
Trustee explained his vote to Tripp by saying that he believed a teacher should not 
be retained unless he had the unanimous support of the Board, and that it was 
evident that Mr. Keefe would not alter his opposition. 
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. ture and your talks with individuals, etc. are all beside the point”; and 
to the Association: “If there were any political considerations, I do not 
| know of them.” These statements seem to contradict the statement in 
gi Dr. Copeland’s letter of May 3, 1949, which is here requoted : 


; I have been hoping that I could make the proper arrangements, 
but there seemed to be too much feeling concerning the ill effects such 
a contract might have because of your recent legislative activities. 


This latter statement was made one week after the Board had acted and y 
while Dr. Copeland’s impressions presumably were fresh and sharp; a 
moreover, it agrees with oral statements which Professor Tripp and a 
others have attributed to Dr. Copeland, to the effect that he did all he na 


could to help Professor Tripp, but was powerless in the face of resent- 
ments aroused by the latter’s legislative record. In addition, two Trus- 
tees (not Mr. Keefe or Mr. Collins) have stated to the Association their 


understanding that political considerations were the principal factor in e 
the minds of most of the Trustees in voting for the termination of Pro- 
fessor Tripp’s services; “fear was expressed” that his retention “would = 
make it more difficult to solicit funds . . . from conservative businessmen.” yi 


A third Trustee refused to comment to the Association (on the ground 
that, after many months, “it would be difficult to state accurately just 
what slight and important factors entered into the consideration”), but 
ventured thus far, in writing to Professor Tripp, to whom he had been 


personally friendly : 


I could not say it was wholly because of your political voting that 
you were not retained as a teacher at Rocky Mountain College. . . 


| Some [Trustees at the meeting] did object to some attitudes expressed 

zy in the Legislature. That is natural. Anything new, especially if it pe 

interferes with someones money-making schemes, will always have 7 
opposition. It is not real ethical to report personal statements and notes : 
of corporation meetings. I will say this, I did not vote for your dis- - 
missal. 


Dean Odgers’ comment, quoted above (p. 301), may again be noted; es- 
| pecially the statement: 


4 I was well aware that certain members of the Board of Trustees L 
were vigorously opposed to Professor Tripp because of his political and yg 

economic views, and that some friends of the College are also very criti- i" 

° cal of him and his activities. sf 


Mr. Keefe and Mr. Collins, whose letter to the Association dealt a 
almost entirely with technicalities of contractual relationship, made no " 
comment on the political issues, although they were invited to do so " 
and although they are believed to be among the “certain members of the : 
Board of Trustees” referred to by Dean Odgers. 
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As some of the other comments to be quoted will make clear, Pro- 
fessor Tripp’s legislative record, to which exception was taken, was pro- 
labor, anti-gambling, anti-liquor, anti-monopoly, and in support of 
what has come to be known in recent decades as the “liberal” side of 
political issues. It included, for example, support of measures to im- 
prove railroad working conditions, to establish tenure for teachers, to 
increase the corporation license tax, to increase unemployment compen- 
sation, to tax gas produced in the state but used outside. Professor 
Tripp opposed a fifty per cent increase in the sales tax on cigarettes, 
and a proposal that the Legislature set up an interim “un-American 
activities committee.” He supported a memorial to Congress to give 
the Rural Electrification Administration and publicly-owned power 
groups priority in the purchase of power produced by publicly-built 
plants. He introduced a fair employment practices bill; and, by amend- 
ment to a bill under consideration, he increased greatly the amount 
appropriated to the Attorney General’s office for the enforcement of 
gambling laws and for an investigation of the State liquor monopoly. 
Since on almost every one of these measures Professor Tripp’s five 
colleagues from Yellowstone County voted on the opposite side; since 
one of the colleagues, Representative M , is reported to have been 
a close friend of Mr. Keefe and Mr. Collins; and since Mr. Collins was 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees and Mr. Keefe was reportedly its 
most influential member, Professor Tripp might have anticipated 
difficulties.? 

The manner in which these difficulties developed is indicated in the 
following paragraph from a letter written to the Association by a Trustee 
who was friendly to Professor Tripp: 


I have no doubt at all that he was dismissed because of the strong 
stand which he took while in the legislature against gambling and all 
sorts of vice. This angered not only the gambling and liquor interests, 
but also the politicians who were mixed up with it and were out to get 
him. ... I distinctly heard [a Trustee] refer to Mr. Tripp as a com- 
munist and [another Trustee] agreed. When I pointed out that a Chris- 
tian man like Dr. Tripp could not be a communist they then said they 
did not care, but that he must go in order that donations would come in 
and peace be restored. Some of the other Trustees were not too happy 
to go along, but did so in order to avoid a split. However, after his 
dismissal these donations were not forthcoming. It was a victory for the 


1 Professor Tripp reports the following: (1) In April, 1949, Mr. Keefe told 
him that “everyone” had expected him to go to Helena and vote with the other 
five legislators from Yellowstone County, although they were Republicans and he 
was a Democrat. (2) A friend on the Board told him that Mr. Keefe informed the 
April 26 meeting that Tripp’s legislative record had endangered donations to the 
College, and that one large gift in particular was contingent on his being dropped 
from the faculty. He was dropped, but it is understood that the donation was 
not made. 
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vice interests in Montana without any cost. Dr. Tripp is a victim of 
these interests and also of the fact that he is an uncompromising foe of 
such. A more smooth operator might have saved his position. | 
believe he deserves much consideration and has a great contribution 
to make. 


That this represents a widely held impression concerning Professor 
Tripp’s misfortune is indicated by a number of communications ad- 
dressed to the Association by persons unconnected with Rocky Moun- 
tain College—businessmen, educators, labor leaders, clergymen, women 
active in church and civic affairs; that is, it seems to have been widely 
accepted that Professor Tripp was dismissed because his legislative 
activities had offended persons of influence. The following paragraphs, 
from the letter of a Billings businessman, illustrate this view: 


He has twice been elected to the Montana Legislature, and as a 
member of that body, made quite a name for himself as a champion of 
“liberal” and “civil rights” issues. He has also been a constant and 
consistent foe of certain “interests,” among others, those closely associ- 
ated with gambling. 

Dr. Tripp’s activities in politics have most naturally brought him 
into disfavor with those interests incurring his opposition; and they 
have viewed with alarm, Dr. Tripp, both as a Legislator and Teacher 
probably the latter because of the former. In any event, certain indivi- 
duals have obviously set about to discredit him, and because of his 
liberal tendencies, and because the current “naughty word” is “Com- 
munist,” they have—in my opinion—viciously and maliciously hurled 
that word at him. 


Further testimony that Professor Tripp was smeared as a Com- 
munist is contained in letters to the Association from other reputable 
citizens. The following excerpt is from a letter by a citizen of Helena, 
who during the 1949 session of the Legislature was engaged in publicity 
work for the Democratic State Committee : 


About May 7, 1949, I met Dr. Tripp in Helena. He had just re- 
ceived a letter informing him that the college trustees had voted not 
to reappoint him. He was obviously greatly disappointed, since he had 
been planning to remain on the faculty. Since Tripp felt that State 
Representative [M ] had influenced Keefe, Collins, and other trus- 
tees to dismiss him and since [M ] had told me that Dr. Tripp was 
a “Communist,” I told Tripp I would be happy to testify on his behalf 
if Tripp filed a suit for slander against [M ]. During the legislative 
session .. . Tripp was the most active opponent of legalized gambling. 
I told [M ] I was confident that Dr. Tripp represented no ism but 
Americanism, but Representative [M ] insisted he had proof Tripp 
was a member of the Communist Party and had only filed in 1948 as 
a Democrat because the County Clerk and Recorder of Yellowstone 
County had no Communist nominating petitions. [M ] gave me 
five dollars about February 1, 1949, to get information about Tripp for 
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himself and Representative [X ] ..., who referred to Dr. Tripp as 
a “Communist”; I secured a biographical sketch of him from a volume 
in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. [M——] 
then offered to pay all my expenses if I would write to every college 
with which Tripp had been associated to ascertain if Tripp had not been 
associated with Communistic activities at those institutions. 


Mr. M ’s offer was not accepted. Of interest in this same con- 
nection is the following affidavit by a businessman of Billings: 


I, George T. O’Dea, declare under oath that on October 26, 1948 
about 3 p.m. I accompanied Professor Myron Tripp of Rocky Mountain 
College to the office of Mr. Knight, County Clerk and Recorder. Prof. 
Tripp informed Mr. Knight that State Representative [M ] had 
phoned President Copeland and asserted that Mr. Knight had said that 
on June 16, 1948, Prof. Tripp had sought to file as a candidate on the 
Communist ticket. Mr. Knight declared he had made no such state- 
ment, . . . and added that he had heard State Representative [M ] 
make accusations, of a nature similar to those made over the telephone 
to President Copeland, to E. E. Collins, trustee of Rocky Mountain 
College. Mr. Knight stated he would phone President Copeland to deny 
that he had ever made the statement attributed to him by State Repre- 
sentative [M 


Another Billings businessman wrote that, when he told Mr. Keefe that 
he would not make a contribution to Rocky Mountain College, “which 
mistreats professors as they did Dr. Tripp, by dismissal simply because 
he is a Democrat,” Mr. Keefe stated “that they would not dismiss a man 
because he was a Democrat, but he considered Tripp as a Communist.” 

A sort of reductio ad absurdum occurred when some one in Billings 
spread the report that Professor Tripp was promoting an alliance among 
Catholics, fundamentalist Protestants, and Communists. It is difficult 
to know how much of the Communist charge was due to sincere ignor- 
ance, and how much to a willingness to apply a convenient smear-term. 
A citizen of Billings, not one of those previously quoted, wrote to the 
Association as follows: 


In August 1949 I visited Representative [M ] with the thought 
that I might serve as a witness for State Representative Tripp in a 
defamation of character suit he was contemplating filing against [M ]. 
Mr. [M ] denied calling Tripp a Communist, stated he was only too 
fanatical in working for prohibition and moral reforms. 


2 Professor Tripp states that when, after an absence, he returned to Rocky 
Mountain College at the end of July, 1949, he found that his office had been entered, 
and papers and books strewn on the floor. He interpreted this as a search for 
incriminating material. 
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If Mr. M had added “social reforms and a liberal legislative pro- 
gram,” this statement would probably have summarized the grievences 
against Professor Tripp. 


VI 


It would be ridiculous to discuss further the matter of Communism 
in this case, except that Professor Tripp himself has taken this irre- 
sponsible charge seriously, has suffered keenly under it, and feels that 
it has adversely affected his efforts to find a position. Numerous per- 
sons have written to the Association attesting Professor Tripp’s com- 
plete freedom from disloyal taint, and Professor Tripp has furnished 
convincing evidence that as early as 1934 he was denouncing Communism 
in speeches to labor groups. He publicly opposed the acceptance of 
Communists in the organization of a farmer-labor party in Ohio in 1935; 
in 1936 the Communist Club at The Ohio State University denounced 
his anti-Communist newspaper articles; in 1937, while a student at the 
University of Chicago, he organized the liberal Commonwealth Club, 
the constitution of which specifically excluded Communists and Fascists 
from membership. In the spring of 1946, a newspaper at Champaign, 
Illinois, reported a public denunciation of him by a Communist Party 
organizer. Meanwhile, in 1938, he had undergone a religious conversion, 
and apparently from that time on it has been true, as he has recently 
stated, “I am opposed to Communism primarily on religious grounds,” 
and “As a Christian, I hope I would be willing to lose my life rather than 
join the atheistic Communist Party.” Between June and December, 
1941, he opposed American intervention in the War “partly because I did 
not wish to see the United States aligned with Russia.” 

If all this seems to some readers to be unnecessary protestation, it 
should be remembered that Professor Tripp was deeply hurt when ac- 
cused of an affiliation utterly opposed to his religious attitude—an 
attitude which may seem strange to many academic readers; ¢.g.: 


I never expect to change my religious views or reorient them. My 
faith in Christ comes first in my life.... As a Christian, I need to re- 
member that the most important thing in life is not whether I can obtain 
a college professorship in a recognized institution, but whether I spend 
eternity in Heaven or Hell. 


In a letter to his mother in 1950, Professor Tripp recorded that he had 
attended church 108 times in 1948, and 76 times in 1949. These at- 
tendances were distributed generously among the following churches: 
Methodists (several varieties), Evangelical United Brethren, Church of 
God, Friends, Nazarene, Church of the Air (Billings), Assembly of 
God, Roman Catholic, Baptist, Pilgrim Holiness. Such matters are 
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important in this report only as they emphasize a personal orientation 
completely at variance with that of a Communist.! 

There remains one question with two aspects: whether Professor 
Tripp’s dismissal was justified either by the fact itself of his legislative 
service or by anything in his conduct as a legislator. The answer in 
each instance is no, 

In the first place, Professor Tripp cleared his candidacy for the 
Legislature with the President of the College and one or more Board 
members, and was subsequently, as the College catalogue shows, granted 
leave of absence to serve in the Legislature. If more were necessary, 
it could be shown that there were precedents for political activity by 
persons connected with Rocky Mountain College, and there have been 
examples of such political activity subsequent to Professor Tripp’s dis- 
missal. Moreover, it has not been alleged that Professor Tripp ever 
represented himself as a spokesman for the College, or was so regarded. 
As for the other aspect of the question, the evidence is that he conducted 
himself in the Legislature in a decent and high-minded manner. There 
is no evidence that he spoke other than temperately and soberly, and 
his voting record, consistently “liberal,” reformist, and moral, was con- 
formable to his political and religious outlook. His record was ac- 
corded high praise by such organizations and individuals as reflect the 
views of the Democratic Party, labor groups, and fundamentally in- 
clined religious bodies; and it should be remembered that he was re- 
elected for a second term. Unfortunately for Professor Tripp, his record 
did not meet the approval of certain other interests whose views were 
reflected by influential members of the Board of Trustees. Against the 
wishes of these members an apparently well-intentioned College Presi- 
dent was unable or unwilling to stand, and Professor Tripp lost his job. 


Vil 


As was indicated at the outset, the Association did not send a com- 
mittee to Billings to investigate this case. The case was, nevertheless, 
thoroughly investigated. The Association’s Secretariat has seldom 
conducted a more extensive correspondence about a situation—corre- 
spondence with Professor Tripp, with administrative officers and Board 
members, and with many other persons. All living persons named in 
the report as directly concerned have had an opportunity to propose 
corrections. There is no reason to doubt the correctness of the essential 

*In view of Professor Tripp’s manifest attitude, it may be anti-climactic to 
mention that on May 10, 1951, he took a lie-detector test, with questions covering 
Communist Party membership, advocacy of violent overthrow of the government, 
encouraging students to become Communists (No to these three), and publicly 
condemning Communism (Yes), and other matters connected with his dismissal. 


Mr. F. E. Merica, of the F. E. Merica Detective Bureau, Dayton, Ohio, certified : 
“Result: No deception—true answers on all questions.” 
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facts as stated; and even minor facts have not been stated unless their 
truth is uncontested, or, if contested, seems nevertheless to be established 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

The essential fact—the termination of Professor Tripp’s services 
without due notice, in punishment for proper and well-conducted politi- 
cal activity—is beyond successful challenge. In terms of principle, the 
termination of Professor Tripp’s services, both in its cause and in its 
circumstances, was in violation of the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure endorsed by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and other educational organizations, and generally observed by 
the administrations of accredited institutions of higher education. In 
terms of personality, an exceptionally high-minded and conscientious 
individual, of superior academic training, and successful as a teacher, 
has been subjected to a most unhappy experience, with the result that 
he has been unable to regain a footing in the academic profession. 

Seyond the case of Professor Tripp, the American Association of 
University Professors has a legitimate interest in the general situation 
at Rocky Mountain College in reference to the observance of the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure. The former President, Dr. Cope- 
land, recently wrote as follows concerning the situation in 1949: 


As I have said before, we had no tenure at that time. There was 

a large turn-over every year. All faculty members knew that appoint- 
ments were only for one year. 
The question of present concern to this Association is whether, under 
different administrative officers and a largely different Board of Trus- 
tees, a different policy prevails. As this report goes to press, corre- 
spondence on the subject of academic freedom and tenure and faculty- 
administration relationships is in progress between the Association’s 
Committee A and those responsible for the policies of the College. It 
should be possible, before the Annual Meeting of the Association in 
April, 1957, to determine whether or not the present Administration can 
be counted on to pursue a policy that will enable this Association to 
regard Professor Tripp’s experience as merely an unhappy incident in 
the past, and give confident assurances to members of the academic 
profession who may be offered appointments at Rocky Mountain 
College. 

It has been decided, for the present, to publish this account as a 
report, not of Committee A, but of the Association’s Secretariat, which 
made the investigation and is continuing correspondence with those 
responsible for the administration of Rocky Mountain College. The 
President of the Association and the Chairman of Committee A have 
approved the report for publication on this basis. 


GrEorGE PopE SHANNON, Associate Secretary 
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The Cat Who Went To College 


The [Educational Testing Service] tests are “structured” into 
“batteries” that “quantify” data under “ego-involving condi- 
tions” at varying rates of “speededness.”” The raw scores 
attained by a candidate . . . can be converted into a “valid scale 
score” by application of the formula “Raw Score=R—kW.” 
There is an improved testing device called the AGO Factor 
Matrix Rotator, and ETS is interested in something known as 
the Universal Scorer and Computer.—The Reporter, Oct. 6, 
1955. 


Christopher Cat, aflame for knowledges, 
Enrolled at one of the better colleges, 
Attracted by its reputation 

As moulder of many a generation 

Of leading cats throughout the nation. 


Eager, he met with his adviser. 

He asked, “What courses shall I take? 
I know that there is much at stake. 
What shall I read to make me wiser ?” 


The adviser explained with a tolerant smile 
(Tamping his catnip pipe the while), 
“Reading would be mere bookishness 
Till we have heard from the ETS. 
Check off with this special pencil 
(F) or (T), 
(a), (b), or (c) ; 
Correlation with their master stencil 
Will indicate 
As sure as fate 
Your introversion, 
Extroversion, 
And tendencies 
Towards perversion. 
Your manual dexterity 
They'll measure with celerity, 
By methods psychometric, 
Infallible, electric!” 


The Cat Who Went To College 


So brisk young cats with knowing faces 
Put Christopher through the proper paces ; 
Counted his whiskers, measured his ears, 
Evaluated his hopes and fears, 
His traumas and his inhibitions, 
All his cherished intuitions. 

A huge machine 

In deft routine 
Swallowed the data sheaf by sheaf 
And dictated to the guidance chief. 


At last the tests were synchronized. 
His adviser said, 
“We can go ahead, 
Now you have been objectivized. 
Your major is—Domestic Science!” 


Christopher said in great surprise, 

“I didn’t come here to bake mouse pies. 
I came here yearning 
For higher learning. 
Where does Cat come from? 
Where does he go? 
It’s that sort of thing 
I want to know.” 


His adviser said, 

Shaking his head, 
“You really must put more reliance 
In the AGO Factor Matrix Rotator 
And the Universal Computator. 

To question them 

Or to raise your voice 

Against multiple choice, 
Is to set yourself against IBM.” 


Dutifully, Christopher, 

An apron to protect his fur, 

Attended lectures day by day 

In “Basic Meats” and “Fish 1-A,” 

And “Elementary Casseroles” 

(Receipt: “First catch your orioles. . .”’) 
“But I’ve no head 
For baking or stewing 
Or frying,” so said 
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Poor Christopher, mewing ; 
“I’m not a coed! 

But ETS knows, 

And so, I suppose, 

I must 

Adjust.” 


“Christopher Cat !—Ah, there you are. 
Report at once to the Registrar!” 


The Registrar said, “There’s a slight mistake 
In our records. For try as we will to make 
Ourselves as efficient as our machine, 
Well adjusted and secure 
And factorially pure, 
We haven't quite mastered the unforeseen. 
In reading its tabulations multiplex, 
We forgot it ignores distinctions of sex. 
Properly read, the test endorses 
An entirely different set of courses. 
You must transfer!” 


With joyful purr 

Christopher 

Addressed himself to History A 

(“Cat’s Progress from the Earliest Day”)— 
Traced ancient cat in virile toga, 

Eastern cat absorbed in yoga, 

Cloistered mediaeval cat 

Intoning the Magnificat ; 

Cat in boots and plumed hat (each lord 

The scholar’s, courtier’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword) ; 
Bourgeois cat of Albion 

(Associate of Whittington) ; 

Bustling thrusting common cat, 

The industrial proletariat ; 

Contemporary cat, beset 

3y doubt, anxiety, and fret. 


Chris asked: “Sir, how does History 
Explain the ultimate mystery ?” 


With a donnish flick of his well-groomed tail 
The instructor replied: “You fail 
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To remember that we don’t consider ends; 
We merely profess to analyze trends.” 


Chris studied more trends in Sociology. 
He took Elementary Urban Ecology. 
He studied big business and little rackets 
And learned to grade by income brackets 
Angora, Siamese, Persian, and Manx; 
To investigate 
And tabulate 
Through door-to-door surveys and question blanks, 
The current state 
Of underprivileged alley cats. 
They even debated, as the course ended, 
\hether the franchise should not be extended 
To racial minorities—Mice and Rats. 
Chris took courses in “Group Coercion,” 
“Marriage and the Family Litter,” 
‘Basic Skills of the Kitten Sitter” ; 
He wrote a Social Studies theme 
On “Deviations from the Normal Scheme 
Of Courtship, Marriage and Desertion.” 


He pondered with earnest questionings 
The Right of Cats to Look at Kings. 
He took Felicology 
And Ethnology 
Then entered the sciences via Biology. 
He learned the lower species’ contribution 
To felis sapiens’ evolution, 
And Nature’s subsequent decline 
To mono-vitalized design 
In the dog-man-monkey line. 
In two-hour labs he learned to cope 
With bunsen burner and microscope, 
Studied catoptics and cataphase, 
Catalysis and catalase. 


Science taught Chris how perverse 
And how inept 
Is the concept 

Of a feli-centered universe. 


Chris took Psychology 2—( ‘Abnormal : 
Enables each student cat, through formal 
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Lectures and case histories too 

To observe and analyze some new 

And highly interesting complex 

Of the tabby or the tom-sex.”’) 

He saw neurotic cats averse to fish, 

Frustrated cats reduced to wish- 

Fulfilment in a dream 

Of catnip mice and clotted cream ; 

Cats with inclinations chronic 

To schizophrenia catatonic. 

Under Jung’s or Freud’s disciple 

Chris looked about for archetypal 

Images and mandalas, 

According to mystic formulas 

Which taught the student to unwind 

Down darkest alleys of the mind 
(Like Hamlet, rather ) 


The Search for Father. 


Chris studied in Philosophy 
The gulf between Become and Be; 
The Golden Mean 
(So seldom seen) ; 
What is illusion, what reality ? 
He found replies ad nauseam 
Like “I mew, therefore I am.” 
He read thinkers who propose to give 
To the categoric imperative 
A bias logically positive. 
He read Spinoza, Bergson, Leibnitz, 
And others who would circumbscribe kit's 
Freedom by Fate; and coming nearer 
To our day, read Ernst Cassirer 
And many a yard 
Of Kierkegaard. 


“T know all things are relative, 

And that earthly things are fugitive ; 

Sut Cat only has nine lives to live! 

I'll seek, since Philosophy is cold, 

The warmth that art and letters hold— 

For every life for gem-like flaming begs, 
And I would lap each pleasure to the dregs!” 
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Christopher’s romp 

Through Freshman Comp. 
Taught him /bid., sic, and loc. cit., 
Infinitive split and what provokes it; 
Coherency and how to coax it. 
(All this is prerequisite 
To reading Ancient or Modern lit.) 


Chris took Greek Drama and read all 

The plays to analyze the fall 

Of tragic heroes, and explain 

Catastrophe as cathartic gain. 

The Poetics convinced him infallibly that 
Atrocity 

Is the fruit of that hubris so fatal to cat— 
Curiosity. 

Chris covered mediaeval ground— 

Read the Cats of the Table Round, 

And tales of lovers serenading 

Kittenish ladyloves enthralling— 

Wooing them with melodious moan, 

Amorously caterwauling, 

sraving husbands’ ambuscading 

And cruel shoe from window thrown. 


Chris read the Catterbury Tails 

And Astrocat and Stella, 

Wrote sonnets with a trembling paw 
To “soft-furred Isabella.” 

He sprang from library shelf to shelf, 
Mewed favorite lyrics to himself: 
“Hark, hark the bark at close of day” 
And “Gather ye catnip while ye may.” 
His heart leapt up when he beheld 
The pipe of Hamlin’s pied enchanter, 
And “Requiescat” and “Khubla Khat,” 


Burns’ “To a Mouse” and “Tab o’Shanter,” 


And modern poetry’s fairest blossom, 
The Practical Cats of T. S. Possum. 
Chris thrilled to discover 

Lady Catterly’s Lover. 

He read The Great Catsby and 

He tried to understand 

The Portrait of Satan as a Young Rat. 
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He read (in editions hard to come by) 
“Sailing to Byzantium” by 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat, 

And W. Auden’s Journey to Miceland— 

Then took his professor’s kind advice and 

Set out to become well versed 

In Catt’s Magic Mountain and Marcel Purrst. 


In Art he learned of the Cattrocento, 
Worshipped Mantegna and Giotto, 
Marvelled at the pronunciamento 
That Raphael faltered 
And that the position 
Of Titian 
Should be altered. 


In Music he wrote a Sonata for Fiddle 

(Its motit the simple country tune 

To which the cow had jumped over the moon) 
To solve a contrapuntal riddle. 


In short, Chris studied hard 
To catch up with the avant garde 
And longed for the time when, a real B. A., 
He could go to St. Germain des Prés 
And over absinthe in the Flore café 
Live (quintessentially ) 
Existentially. 


Still pondering Cat’s purrpose here, 

Chris came to June cf Senior year. 

And now we see Chris Cat advance 

In tune to Pomp and Circumstance 
Happily 


For his degree. 


“Christopher Cat—Ah, there you are. 
Report at once to the Registrar!” 


The Registrar said with a cheerful smile: 
“We'll have to postpone that degree for a while. 
I find, in going through your file, 

That in Freshman year, when you transferred, 
A slight curriculum slip occurred. 

True, it was only an accident, 

Sut you haven’t fulfilled one requirement.” 
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“But,” Chris cried in consternation, 
“Surely I’ve had an education? 

I've learned to exercise my mind, 

I’ve learned respect for feline kind— 
What a piece of work is Cat! 

His conscious tail his state declares, 
His fair round face, his snowy beard, 
The velvet of his paws, 

His coat that with the tortoise vies, 
His ears of jet and emerald eyes, 
His polished diamond claws—” 


In horror the Registrar pulled off his glasses. 
“This proves my point. 
You are out of joint. 
You are not vocationally attuned to the masses. 
Without that course, whatever books he’s sounded, 
No modern cat can possibly be well rounded. 
Term by term we're progressively weeding 
Out obsolete skills like writing and reading. 
Though scholars retrograde, 
Foes to audio-visual aid— 
Though reactionary pedants—try to cramp us, 
We're not anachronist ! 
We absolutely insist 
Upon that course you missed— 
It’s “Orientation to the College Campus!” 


“Perhaps,” mewed Chris, “I can acquire this tool 
At summer school? 
Please sir, if I could! 
My grades are pretty good—” 


“Your solid A record has no force 
Without that basic keystone course. 
How can we possibly place reliance 
On grades unverified by science? 
They have no equilibrium. 

For your own sake 

You must retake 
The entire curriculum.” 


So Christopher Cat, still yearning for knowledges, 
Enrolled again at this best of colleges. 


Fredelle Bruser Maynard and Marion Mainwaring 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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Communism Is Not the Question! 


By ELLSWORTH BARNARD 


Bowdoin College 


Now that the anti-Communist hysteria appears to be waning and 
newspaper headlines less often and loudly shout of new investigations 
of Communism in the colleges, many teachers would doubtless like to 
forget the whole business as merely a bad dream productive of no 
permanent ill effects, and get back to the job of teaching their par- 
ticular subjects. Perhaps, however, before settling back into normalcy, 
we ought to ask whether what we have is really peace with honor, or 
whether the present relative tranquillity may not rather rest on two 
not altogether agreeable facts: first, that most faculty members who 
held unpopular political opinions have now recanted or been removed ; 
and second, that the surrender of traditional liberties—not merely of 
speech but of thought and association—has been accepted as necessary 
and permanent. If these are indeed facts, then let us ask ourselves 
further, for the record, what is involved in this surrender. 

The obvious lessening of tension during the past year must not 
make us forget what happened in the years immediately preceding, or 
blind us to the fact that the significant comparison is not with 1954 but 
with 1945. When, in the late forties, two members of the faculty of the 
University of Washington were dismissed because they were admitted 
Communists, they were not without defenders, however ineffectual; 
and the general principle was not beyond the range of controversy. But 
where today is the college or university administrator, the editorial 
writer, the person in any position where public opinion is important, 
who could afford to say that under any circumstances whatever a known 
Communist should be retained as a college teacher? 

The almost universal view is bluntly stated in a document published 
in the spring of 1953 in the name of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, signed by many eminent university presidents, and entitled 
“The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their Faculties” : 
“membership in the Communist party . . . extinguishes the right to a 
university position.” 

Against this view, a strong voice had already been raised in opposi- 
tion—the voice of the American Association of University Professors ; 


. 
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and against every pressure so far exerted, its oft-repeated resolution 


still stands: ‘The tests of the fitness of a member of the academic pro- 
fession should be his professional competence, his integrity and character, 
and his ability and willingness to engage in vigorous, objective instruc- 
tion and research; thes: 
standards of the pro 


sured by the accepted principles and 
ieacher who is guilty of misusing his 
classes or his other relationships with his students for biased partisan 
propaganda, or is guilty of a legally defined subersive act, is responsible 
as an individual for the violation of professional principles or the law 
of the land, as the case may be and should be dismissed, provided his 
guilt is established by evidence adduced in a proceeding in which he is 
given a full measure of due process.’”! 

To a certain extent this statement can stand by itself. Yet the mere 
fact that it has stood so long may have reduced it, for many members, 
to a pious form of words—may have partially erased its implications. 
There are teachers, perhaps, who would like to save their self-respect 
by repeating the words and to save their jobs by ignoring the substance. 
It is the aim of this essay to make such a compromise less comfortable. 

For if the resolution is honestly read, it flatly challenges the 
assertion of the university presidents that “membership in the Com- 
munist Party extinguishes the right to a university position.” It clearly 
implies that such membership is in itself not conclusive. It properly 
lays emphasis on overt acts and not on private opinions and associa- 
tions. It firmly insists that the crucial question is not “Is X a Com- 
munist?”’ but “Is X doing the job that a college teacher in his position 
ought to do?’”” 

Many persons will argue, of course, that the first question cannot be 
separated from the second. A teacher’s function is to discover and com- 
municate truth. He can do so only if he is objective and independent in 
his thinking. But a Communist by definition submits his individual 
judgment to an external authority which he holds to be infallible. 


‘Editor's Note: This quotation is from a resolution adopted by the Thirty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the Association, held at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
March 28-29, 1952 (Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 1, Spring, 1952, p. 98). Minor verbal 
changes appear in the reindorsements of this resolution at subsequent Annual 
Meetings. The same position had previously been stated, in different phraseology, 
in the Annual Report of Committee A for 1947 (Bulletin, Vol. 34), and in 
resolutions adopted by the Annual Meetings of 1950 and 1951. In April, 1952, the 
American Civil Liberties Union published a statement on “Academic Freedom and 
Responsibility” which is in general agreement with the position set forth in the 
quotation above. Cf. also the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, pp. 54-61. 

?It may be said that under the anti-Communist legislation passed by Congress 
in 1954, or even under the Smith Act of 1940 (as applied in the Lightfoot case in 
1955) membership in the Communist Party is “a legally defined subversive act.” 
But this concept is so revolutionary that it may properly be rejected until the 
Supreme Court has ruled on its constitutionality. 
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Therefore it is impossible for him to perform the proper function of a 
teacher. 

This argument is at first glance simple and persuasive. What is 
wrong with it is that, like a typicai argument advanced by Communism 
itself, it moves in a realm of abstraction; it ignores the world of fact. 
The principle which it pretends to establish is impossible of application, 
intolerable in implication; and it is invoked to meet a danger that does 
not exist. 


II 


First of all, the position of the American Association of University 
Professors is practicable; the other position is not—so long, that is, as 
we respect academic procedures. It is possible, if not always easy, to 
determine whether a teacher has been “misusing” his position for “biased 
partisan propaganda.” Here we move in the realm of fact, where many 
witnesses can testify to what was said and done. It is true that the 
task of interpreting the words and acts remains. But if, for instance, 
the teacher of a course in Chaucer spends the class hour in arguing that 
President Eisenhower is leading an imperialist conspiracy to destroy 
the peace-loving Soviet Union, or if a chemistry professor devotes his 
lectures to the thesis that Poland and Czechoslovakia have more demo- 
cratic governments than the United States, then these facts can be 
established, certain conclusions can be drawn, and appropriate action 
taken. 

In the social sciences, like history and economics, the task of inter- 
pretation becomes more difficult. If one teacher defends Marx’s theory 
of history and another Toynbee’s, who shall say which is wrong and 
which is right—or in what other theory the truth can be found? Further, 
in these fields it is impossible to avoid the question of values; and even 
if philosophers could agree—and get other people to agree—on what is 
the chief good for man, statesmen would still differ as to the best way 
to attain it. Nevertheless, even in the social sciences, we have certain 
data that must not be tampered with, certain theories (true or not) 
with which students must be familiar, a certain objectivity of approach ; 
so that even here it is possible for qualified judges to decide whether 
a teacher is doing his job. 

It is likely that many Communists so tested would be proved in- 
competent. Yet there are many fields of learning—linguistics, mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences— upon which Communist theory has little 
legitimate bearing, and in which a person committed to that theory may be 
as competent as anybody else. If, rarely, a case should occur in which 
such subjects are presented with a Communist bias (e.g., Lysenkoism 
in biology), this fact should be professionally detectable, like any other 
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manifestation of professional incompetence. Be that as it may, to J 
deprive ourselves of the professional talents of competent teachers be- 4 
cause they are Communists does not make sense. a 


. It may also be noted in passing that Communists are not alone in 
having personal commitments which may prevent objective teaching and 
research. Many professors accept fees as consultants to private firms; 
many of them occupy chairs endowed by representatives of “big busi- 
ness”; many pursue research that is subsidized by private industry. 
Some may even cherish political ambitions. And in all this they are i, 
doing nothing that in itself is wrong. But their teaching, too, should be 
made to face the test. If an economics professor insists, without de- 


fining terms, that socialism is identical with Communism or inevitably 
leads to it; or if a history teacher argues that Franklin Roosevelt de- ir 
liberately and needlessly involved the United States in World War I]; a 
then the question of competence may again be properly raised. Ss 
Competence, that is, can be defined, and the definition can be a 
applied to a teacher’s practice. : 
But what about Communism? If membership in the Communist E 
arty is not admitted, how is it to be recognized? It appears from the cs 
testimony of a number of confessed former Communists that they never 4 
carried a card, or took any sort of oath, or went through any sort of a 
initiation. They merely attended meetings (where not much of any : 
thing seems to have happened) and “understood” that they were Com- % 
munists. And when, under the frown of Congressional inquisitors 4 
they implicate former friends and associates, all they can say is that .- 
these others also attended meetings and were “understood” to be Com- 3 
munists. We have to conclude that almost the only Communists about 
whose membership there is no question are the acknowledged Party m 


leaders, of whom the “first string” and the “second string” have already 
been sent to prison. 

Since, therefore, there is no objective test of whether or not a person 
is a Communist, it is necessary to fall back on the testimony of informers, 
with all the resultant uncertainties with which we are distressingly 
familiar from Congressional hearings. College administrations simply 
cannot conduct the elaborate trials that are necessary to prove (and al- 
most never beyond a reasonable doubt) that a teacher is a Communist. 


; Yet to admit that Communism and not competence is the issue is to go i 
out of one’s way to invite such charges, to open the way for malice or ig 

morbid superstition to take effective action against its objects. Aca- a 

demic communities have their share of people nursing grievances or & 
grudges: students resentful of low grades, teachers embittered by lack a 

of promotion or eager to remove a rival, administrators angered by 2 

opposition to innovations in policy, besides the normal quota of crack- a 
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pots and neurotics. And there are always the off-campus pressure 
groups, quick to denounce in the name of patriotism whatever offends 
their economic, political, racial, religious, or esthetic prejudices. 

To the testimony of such persons the gates are opened by the state- 
ment of the university presidents; and once the gates are thus opened, 
the guillotine goes up. The abyss of idiocy and cruelty to which such a 
policy can lead is seen in the grim picture of the Federal security pro- 
gram which is given in the recent collection of case histories by Adam 
Yarmolinsky—a picture in which “security” often becomes a mere false 
front covering a sheer debauch of bigotry. 

Some educational administrators, not bigots themselves, have never- 
theless been appalled at the prospect of a full-dress investigation of even 
the most improbable charges against members of their faculties and have 
simply dismissed the accused teacher or persuaded him to resign—or 
perhaps taken refuge in a ruling that teachers who refuse to answer 
Congressional investigators must go. A few, relying on the immense 
prestige of the institutions which they head, and apparently accepting 
from the accused a private assurance of non-Communism, have defied 
the demands for dismissal. But this is only the lesser evil. How much 
simpler and more reasonable to have denied the relevance of the question 


III 


And the worst evil is not the injustice to individual teachers. The 
world overflows with injustice, which, while mitigating it as far as we can, 
we have to live with if we live at all. Perhaps the worst evil is not even 
the degradation of the teaching profession, by the threat to destroy what 
John Milton, like other heroes in man’s long struggle for freedom of the 
mind, prized “above all liberties”: “the liberty to know, to utter, and 
to argue freely according to conscience.” The worst evil is something 
else. 

It is that in denying a person continued employment on a college 
faculty, not because his teaching fails demonstrably to meet professional 
standards but because we believe the teaching of any Communist must 
do so, we act not only on an assumption that the facts will not support, 
but on a principle that obliterates all distinction between heresy and con- 
spiracy, and that can be used to justify the suppression of any minority 
group whatever—that has in fact been so used throughout history since 
man began to feel the need to rationalize his fear and hate of other men 
who in some way differ from himself. 

“But this time,” our confident patriots will say, “the principle is 
sound. A Communist ts dishonest, fanatical, treacherous, cunning in 
using to protect himself the system that he would overthrow, no more 
deserving of consideration than a rat or rattlesnake.” 
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This I challenge. 

I do so first because it is false. And I do so despite a private 
aversion (which I cite not to conciliate opponents but simply to make 
my point) to Communism and Communists in general and to American 
Communism and Communists in particular. For since 1917 “Commu- 
nism” has meant “Russian Communism” or its counterpart, and Russian 
Communism, whether under Lenin or Stalin or (as far as can yet be 
seen) the present ruling clique, has always been a brutal business, in- 
volving the total enslavement of the individual to the state and the 
total rejection of traditional Judaic-Christian moral values. Despite 
this, one can understand how the illiterate and bitter victims of other 
forms of enslavement might (as in China) accept it on the assumption 
that any change must be for the better. But that an educated, intelligent, 
middle class American should have been taken in by the claims of Com- 
munism to be the destined creator of the good society is a mystery to 
which I have never found the key. It would seem to reflect some kind 
of moral or mental perversity, a wilful rejection either of elementary 
human values or of obvious historical facts. 

Yet this conclusion is itself refuted by the facts. There were, it 
is clear, among the Communist sympathizers of the twenties and 
thirties, not a few persons who were honest, intelligent, and loyal to 
democratic ideals ; desirous of strengthening and not destroying the free- 
doms that make America worthy of the loyalty of reasonable and decent 
persons. This is to me incomprehensible, but it is also undeniable. It 
is even conceivable that there may still be nominal Communists, in whose 
vision this one blind spot has remained, who nevertheless consider them- 
selves—and in most ways are—good Americans. After all, Communism 
is essentially a religion; its dogmas are held not by reason but by faith, 
and what appears to contradict them cannot be true. In other religions, 
whose dogmas do not obviously endanger our national existence, we 
accept such irrationality without serious question, even among college 
teachers. 

So much for the falsity of the main contention of those who demand 
the purge of Communist teachers because they are Communists. | 
challenge it further because it rests upon a principle as evil as anything 
in Communism itself. As these persons speak now, denying the 
humanity of those they hate, so spoke the ancient Romans, even the most 
enlightened, about the early Christians. So spoke the Catholic In- 
quisitors about Protestants, and triumphant Protestants about Catholics. 
So spoke Hitler, with entire sincerity, about the Jews, and the German 
people acquiesced. All these, like us, believed their security threatened ; 
like us, they refused to distinguish among individuals, they looked at the 
label and ignored the face; like us, they denied the humanity of those 
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whom they proposed to destroy. The parallel is exact. 

And if this principle holds for college teachers, it holds for every- 
body. There are, in fact, tremendous forces now at work to bar Com- 
munists from every station in society, from every occupation, from every 
means of livelihood. Can a person known to be a Communist enter the 
Armed Forces? Can he get a government job, however remote from 
anything touching on security? Will any state admit him to the practice 
of law or medicine? Will any commercial or industrial employer hire 
him? Will even a labor union, as a rule, admit him to membership? 
To these questions there can be, in practice, whatever may be the law, 
only one answer. 

This practice is the natural outcome of the assumption that we are 
examining. If the assumption is correct, the practice is unassailable. 
For according to this assumption, Communists are not to be thought of 
as people at all—as human beings who have homes and friends, families 
and jobs, an accustomed niche in society. They are creatures from 
another world, whose outward resemblance to ourselves is only acci- 
dental, and whose proper treatment is deportation or imprisonment. If 
some one should suggest uneasily that such a program is much the same 
as that in force behind the Iron Curtain, the answer will be, as it has 
always been, “Our cause is righteous and theirs is not’’—or, in less 
flattering language, “The end justifies the means.” A majority of the 
Supreme Court has ruled that internal Communism constitutes “a clear 
and present danger” to the nation’s security, and thereby has sanctioned 
a separate standard of justice for “enemies of the state.” And why 
should we be troubled by this decision? Communists no not believe in 
our system of justice; why should they enjoy its benefits? They would 
overthrow the Constitution; why should they receive its protection? 

The answer is that democracy as we have known it, unlike totali- 
tarianism of whatever kind, is associated inseparably with the principle 
that a person is to be judged by his actions as an individual—not by some 
abstract name that some one may attach to him, not by some abstract 
opinion that some one may accuse him of holding, not by his association 
with persons or groups to which this name has been attached or this 
opinion attributed, not even by formal membership in an organization 
whose general character and tendencies we can only regard as vicious, 
but by what he, as a person, does. 


IV 


The force of this argument, in the abstract, would perhaps be 
acknowledged by some of those who contend that Communist teachers 
must not be tolerated. But they would reply that the danger from such 
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teachers is clear and present, since most of them, at any rate, are the 
conscious tools of Russia’s aggressive aims; and that this danger is 
more immediate than any that may spring from abandonment of the 
traditional democratic principle that guilt attaches only to particular 
persons and overt acts. 

In opposing this argument we must grant that self-preservation is 
the strongest motive that a society can have. As long as there exists 
in a tribe or nation a life of the whole, as long as there is any reason or 
desire for its continued existence as an autonomous entity, it will do what- 
ever is necessary to survive. If our survival is really threatened by 
allowing Communists the freedom enjoyed by other Americans, then 
those freedoms must be withdrawn. 

The general question of how far America is in danger from internal 
Communism need not be answered here. No one imagines that the 
cry “To the barricades” will ever be raised on America’s campuses. No 
one pretends that teachers, as such, have any security secrets to give 
away. But many persons appear to believe that the intellectual and 
moral supports of American democracy are being undermined by college 
and university teachers. 

How great, then, is the danger? 

Let me begin with a statement, for what it is worth, of my personal 
experience. In the thirty years since | entered college as a freshman, I 
have studied or taught in nine different colleges and universities: some 
large, some small, some state supported, some privately endowed, some 
in the East, some in the Middle West, one in the South. In these 
institutions I have known hundreds of teachers. I have known none who 
ever gave me reason to think that he was or ever had been a member of 
the Communist Party. I therefore find it natural to wonder whether 
those who raise the shrillest warnings against Communism in the col- 
leges either know or care what the colleges are really like. 

What we find to be the facts, if we look behind the headlines and 
beneath the insinuations of some commentators on what they call the 
news, is that during the depression years, and to a less extent before and 
after, a handful of teachers, and of students who were later to become 
teachers, belonged to groups or “cells” where Marxist theory was dis- 
cussed, Russian policy was praised, and means of creating American 
sympathy for Russia were explored. These groups existed, for the 


most part, in large universities in metropolitan areas. Membership 
perhaps reached its peak in the late thirties, during the Spanish civil war. 
Thereafter, it certainly declined. Some members were quickly dis- 
illusioned (there seems to be no formal procedure for leaving the Com- 
munist Party, unless one is expelled) by the prevailing vapidity and 
dogmatism. Many more departed at the time of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
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a in 1939. And a large proportion of those who remained faithful then 
have unquestionably fallen away during the “cold war.” 

A strenuous effort has of course been made to convince the public 
that refusal to answer questions concerning Communist connections is 
a confession of guilt. But, although the wisdom of such refusals is 
debatable, it is clear beyond reasonable doubt that they are often made, for 
a variety of legitimate reasons, by persons having no Communist ties 
whatever. No valid conclusion can be drawn as to how many of these 
‘“non-cooperators” (and even these, among college teachers, are in- 
significant in number) have ever been members of the Party. 

So the whole notion of any widespread “Communist infiltration”’ 
of college faculties turns out to be a hoax. And what strikes one, at 
first glance, as really alarming, is the ignorance of actual conditions that 
is revealed in the extent to which this hoax has been accepted. But a 
still more ominous fact is that this acceptance manifests a basic dis- 
trust of human reason, a basic doubt of human decency, a basic betrayal 
of American democracy. 

Let us admit for the sake of argument what is certainly not true— 
that there are still an appreciable number of college teachers whose de- 
votion to Communism remains unshaken. Let us even entertain the 
possibility that they have been allowed by lax administrators to evade 
the test of competence set up by the American Association of University 
Professors and have been allowed to use their positions for “biased 
partisan propaganda.” And let us then ask simply, “What harm can 
they do?” 

Given the tremendous preponderance of loyal teachers that un- 
questionably exists, no one can honestly be alarmed unless he accepts one 
or more of the following three propositions, all irreconcilable with faith 
in democracy : 

First, assuming equal individual powers of persuasion on the part 
of the occasional Communist and of the non-Communist teachers by 
whom he is overwhelmingly outnumbered, and assuming that college 
students are impartial in their judgments and at least as willing to 
believe what is reasonable and right (in the light of their traditional 
culture) as what is irrational and evil, then those who fear for democ- 
racy must do so because they believe in their hearts that Communism is 
intrinsically the better system. 

Or, assuming still that students are merely neutral, and assuming 
now that democracy, absolutely considered, is of merely equal merit with 
Communism, our frightened fellow countrymen must believe that every 
Communist, as such, is as a teacher infinitely skillful, while every believer 
in democracy is necessarily and incredibly inept. 


Or, finally, assigning equal merit to democracy and Communism, 
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and granting equal teaching skill to the adherents of each, the fear must 
stem from the belief that American college students—young men and 
women who will shortly assume (or have even, in some instances, 
already assumed) the responsibilities of economic self-support, marriage, 
and parenthood, a share in the defense and the government of a country 
which has granted them a measure of ease and freedom that no other 
generation in any country has ever known—are not merely unteachable 
but actually perverse. 

If, on the other hand, our loyalty to our country is real and not 
merely verbal, where must we stand in regard to these three issues? Do 
we not believe that American democracy with all its faults is incom- 
parably better than Russian Communism? Do we not believe that 
teachers who share our own political faith are more persuasive, on the 
whole (always insisting that every teacher must be judged as an indi- 
vidual ), than those who have been unable to perceive or have deliberately 
accepted the inconsistencies of Communist theory and the evils of Com- 
munist practice? And do we not believe that college students in gen- 
eral—granting that they share most of the faults and weaknesses of the 
rest of us—are right-minded and not wholly irrational? 

But if so, how absurd to be frightened by the thought of the pres- 
ence here and there on a college faculty of a teacher who is a Com- 
munist! And how grotesque to fancy that the danger is so great as to 
require, in the field of education (and if here, in the very citadel of free- 
dom, then eventually everywhere), the policing of thought and the 
punishment of proscribed opinion. 


V 


One may doubt, however, that the most powerful instigators of 
the crusade against academic freedom really believe that such freedom 
endangers the nation. They fear it, rather, as an obstacle to the further- 
ance of their personal ambitions—for high office, for power over people, 
for the adulation of a mob whose minds they themselves have warped and 
poisoned. Determined to destroy freedom of thought and speech lest 
this freedom destroy them, they seek to sow dissension and distrust, 
to undermine the people’s faith in their government and the government’s 
faith in its servants, to stifle the free inquiry and criticism by which their 
own motives would be revealed, and out of the chaos which they have 
created, to claw their way to the top—not caring what aid and comfort 
they may give, in the process, to America’s enemies outside. 

It is true that alongside these private opportunists are ranged the 
fanatics of the Right, who happen only by some accident to be separated 
from the fanatics of the Left, to whom they are akin through the in- 
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humanity of their obsessions. Here are the isolationists, the racialists, 

the religionists, the super-patriots; the “mobilizers,” the “defenders,” 

the “sons” and “daughters” of this and that ; separate in name but moved 

by one emotion, hate—hate of all who speak a different language, or have 

a differently colored skin, or worship a different God, or have a different 

code of manners, or hold a different economic theory. They too are 

willing to destroy their country—in the insane hope to remold it in the . 
image of their particular mirage. 

These are the leaders. Who are the followers? They are the 
confused, the timid, the conventional; people who want security, people 
who simply want to be left alone, people who are afraid (like politicians 
and university presidents) of offending the public. They include, it 
sometimes seems, almost everybody. 

Still, if one really believes in democracy, he must believe that a 
majority of his countrymen are fundamentally fair-minded, not capable 


fe of being “fooled” all the time, inclined rather to love than hate their 
4 neighbors. He will therefore not cease to try to recall them, in their 


moments of fear, to courage; in their moments of blind passion, to clear 
reason ; in their moments of confused indecision, to America’s imperfectly 
realized but never wholly abandoned tradition of liberty and justice 
for all. 


A Social Psychology Class on 
Desegregation Day 


By IRA ISCOE 


The University of Texas 


On Friday, July 8, 1955, the Regents of the University of Texas 
voted for the early abolition of segregation in all branches of the State 
University. The end of segregation in the world’s largest segregated 
university reflects a series of attitudinal changes with important social- 
psychological consequences. When the author’s class met at 10 A.M., 
copies of the student newspaper, The Daily Texan, were prominent, 
all headlining the news. Class discussion, by common consent, was 
focused on the recent decision. The course content had, up to this 
time, been centered around the study of groups, their nature and func- 
tions. There had been little, if any, didactic work on the social- 
psychological problem of racial prejudice. Class discussion was there- 
fore directed toward an examination of the dynamics which resulted 
in the Regents’ decision. The following key points were made by the 
class. 

1. Although segregation was the formal structure governing the 
relations between Whites and Negroes, informal desegregation had 
been increasingly evident on the campus for several years. Under state 
school laws, it is virtually mandatory for most teachers to take some 
work beyond their teaching certificates. Since most of the required 
courses are not available at Negro colleges, the campus, during summer 
sessions, had a good percentage of Negro students. Campus facilities 
were used on an integrated basis with no “incidents” reported. There- 
fore, a great deal of desegregation was actually accomplished informally 
in advance of the formal decree. 

2. Despite the native Texan background of most of the class, 
there was recognition by the majority that “times have changed.” One 
student declared that although he himself felt uncomfortable about the 
stituation, he could eventually adjust to it. He knew his parents never 
would, and what’s more, it would be more peaceful at home if the 
matter were not even discussed. Another student pointed out that 
segregation had served certain needs which his generation had largely 
outgrown. 
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3. Several students emphasized economic and social changes. In 
the last 15 years, Texas had changed from a primarily agricultural to 
an industrial economy. This change had resulted in relative prosperity, 
with need for better trained and educated laborers. The economic un- 
soundness and inefficiency of segregation was a hindrance to further 
prosperity and was being increasingly recognized as such. 

4. <A good percentage of the class accepted the statement of one 

student that the Negro problem was now a national problem and that 
Negroes had been leaving the South in increasingly large numbers. 
In Texas, the Latin-American population was now in many ways a 
greater tension-potential group, and would continue to be so for many 
years to come. 
5. In focusing on the question of “Why now and not ten years 
ago?” the consensus was that the changes mentioned had so altered the 
field structure that it was now dynamically proper, and that the desegre- 
gation decision was in effect a group decision, and not merely a decree 
of the Supreme Court. Resistance would therefore be minimal and 
cooperation maximal. Predictions were made that in educationally 
and economically less advanced states the tensions and insecurities 
were such that desegration, even if formally adopted into law, would 
meet with a maximum of resistance. 

Aside from the information obtained, the class performance was, 
to the author at least, a heartening demonstration that students in an 
undergraduate class, provided with a working knowledge of some of 
the elements of group dynamics, could readily apply this knowledge 
to a problem so close to home. A fruitful area of research might well 
be to compare the difficulties of desegregation in Southern states with 
different economies and levels of education; and also to compare the 
process of integration in states where only Whites and Negroes are 
concerned, with the analogous process in certain Southwestern states 
where a large Latin-American population also exists and awaits 
further integration. 
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Freedom to Teach’ 


By HELEN C. WHITE 


University of Wisconsin 


On first consideration, | would probably have chosen a title like 
“Academic Freedom,” to most people an abstraction of the kind to be 
expected of my calling; to a few, a red flag to a bull. But the present 
title is, | think, more pertinent. In spite of all the anxieties of our 
times, the very word “freedom” is still a trumpet call to the American 
heart. Against all the infiltrations of fear and suspicion, we still know 
that freedom is the very air we breathe. Whatever we have done, 
whatever we have to offer the world for the future is grounded in 
freedom—is, indeed, possible only to freedom. 

In our recent efforts to explain ourselves to the rest of the world, 
[ am not sure that we have always laid the emphasis we might have 
on the fact that those American achievements that even our enemies 
would emulate are possible only because more people have been free to 
discover themselves and develop their gifts and take the initiative in 
making their distinctive contribution to the life about them in America 
than anywhere else. And that goes not only for the well-born and the 
handsome and the gifted, but for the humble and the homely and the 
modestly endowed. 

I suspect that if we could find the right words for this freedom 
to make the most of oneself and to make one’s distinctive contribution 
to the life of his time, we would have a source of appeal to the rest of 
the world more potent even than the American standard of living. 
“There was something about your young men,” said a famous German 
liberal in Frankfurt in 1946, “as they marched in here, tired and dirty 
as they were, that we all wished we could have for our children.” It 
was that American air, still about the G. I. for all the war indoctrination 
and the war abrasion. He might call himself General Issue, but every 
one of those young men had always taken it for granted that he was 
somebody important and special. This recognition of the common 
human dignity has exacted its price, of course, but that price is one 
which anyone who believes that we are all children of a common Father 


' Reprinted through the courtesy of the author and The Commonweal, Vol. 
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will hardly consider too high, and that most of the underprivileged 
world, whether or not they have ever heard the Christian teaching of 
the unique value of every human being, will certainly not find repellent. 
We should, I think, make more of an effort than we have to date to 
make sure that this face of the American way of life is seen more often. 


II 


Freedom, then, is the key word for what we have to say about 
American education, and free men are what we have in our mind’s eye 
when we talk of the work of the teacher. That is easy to say, so 
dangerously easy that we should never say anything like that without 
stopping to remind ourselves of just what we mean. We mean not 
workmen, skilled or unskilled, not technicians or executives, not citizens, 
or members of unions or clubs or churches or families even, but the 
men who will be all these things. We want men who will have a 
working knowledge of themselves as members of the human race and 
as individuals, of the natural world in which they find themselves (and 
not just as something to be looked at or exploited), of the social world 
in which they must take their part, and above all, of this mysterious 
human life of ours which most of us, like most of humanity in the past 
and in the present, believe is not confined to this earth and the twenty- 
eight to sixty-eight years or so of the varying life expectancies. We 
want this free man of ours not only to make at least a beginning of 
understanding these things, which tax the capacities of the wisest and 
best-informed of us, but to be able to make up his mind about what 
he understands, to arrive at preferences and reasons for preferences, to 
make choices for judgment and action, to take his own hand in things. 
And we want him to develop not only his powers of understanding 
and evaluating but of feeling, of enjoying, of wondering, of loving in the 
great richness of that often abused word. 

For the gifted not only in body and mind but in spirit, this is, I think, 
clear enough. But for the less gifted? Any American who has ever 
discussed popular education with a European, to say nothing of an 
Asiatic friend, has had to face that question. And now that so many 
of us are engaged in wringing our hands about the deepening educational 
crisis of the war babies with, it should be observed, astonishingly little 
evidence of our good old American practical, do-something-about-it-with- 
dollars-and-cents approach, we shall have to face it at home, too. Some 
of the suggestions we are hearing these days for reducing the problem 
to manageable size might well be called un-American in a very precise 
and unequivocal sense. At best they suggest a waning of that ex- 
pansionist spirit that we had always considered the mainspring of 
American enterprise. 
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Of course, a problem of such magnitude to a people accustomed to 
mass production triumphs does invite assembly-line solutions. And 
they are by no means lacking. Techniques of indoctrination on a large 
scale have already been experimented with in various parts of the 
world and brought to varying degrees of perfection. We all know 
what the Nazis did and from all accounts the Communists, both Russian 
and Chinese, are doing it now. It is arguable that what our ideological 
competitors have done we can do and better. I have no doubt of it, 
though I hope we would encounter more difficulty in doing it. But if 
we did succeed—nay, ii we even considered doing it, we should have 
administered ourselves a blow beyond anything in the capacity of our 
worst enemies. We should really have betrayed ourselves. 

What we have undertaken to do, what I believe we must continue 
to undertake to do, is the most difficult thing that has been seen on this 
earth since its Maker gave His creatures freedom of will, freedom to 
choose or to refuse to obey. Every parent, every artist, and every 
teacher, who is something of both, can glimpse if not compass the agony 
of Omniscience at that risk that dwarfs all other risks men have ever 
taken, that the supreme Artist’s masterpiece might spoil itself. And yet 
that risk was taken. And that risk was taken because in the realm 
of the spirit only what is freely given is given at all. Indeed, one may 
say that only what is freely chosen is chosen; only what is freely done 
is really done; indeed, only the free spirit really exists. It is because 
of that cosmic fact that those of us who believe in freedom can face the 
incredible difficulties which freedom entails with a sense that, however 
preposterous what we are trying to do may seem historically, it is 
grounded in the nature of the universe. 

In spite of what some people have sometimes seemed to say, 
fortunately not all of this difficult task rests upon the teacher. All the 
other institutions of American society have their part: the family 
and the home, the Church, the various groups of the community from 
the “our crowd” of the adolescent to the professional groups of maturity, 
the press and all the other media of modern intellectual interchange. 
But enough of it rests upon the teacher for society to give some very 
careful thought to that teacher, generically and individually, for his is 
a key role in the focusing of many efforts. 


III 


To begin with, the teacher must be a free man himself. If he were 
dealing with a single pupil, an Aristotle with an Alexander, freedom 
would be indispensable. But dealing, as he must under our circum- 
stances, with large numbers of students with little time for much work 
with the individual, however much he covets it, his work must too 
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often be casual and indirect. This is regrettable but not hopeless, for 
in matters of value and taste a preference for the better is often caught 
rather than taught. A hint, an aside, may make a deeper impression 
on a student than the most labored exposition. From this point of 
view what the teacher is becomes more important than anything he says, 
and that is revealed only when he is confident enough to forget himself 
and give his best to the present moment. Any artist must be free to 
be himself, the artist in human relations more than anybody else. 

I can speak first-hand only for the age I know best, that of the 
transition between adolescence and manhood, that of the university 
student. It is an age when many young people are peculiarly alert to 
any attempt to impose on them. They, especially the ablest of them, 
are hungry for realities and very suspicious of any effort to put them 
off. They want to feel that their teacher is dealing fully and frankly 
with them as befits their maturing dignity. They know that he must 
weigh his words, especially in the field of his professional responsibility. 
They do not mind if he pauses to reflect, or admits his own perplexity in 
complicated matters, or proffers only a provisional opinion on some- 
thing on which he is still working. But they do not like to feel that 
he is not saying what he really thinks, that he is afraid to tell them 
what he believes to be the truth. 

Of course, when we ask freedom for the teacher or anybody else, 
we do not ask for license. No man is free or can be made free who is 
unprincipled or uninformed or undisciplined. Freedom is fruitless 
without responsibility and meaningless without purpose. We have a 
right to demand that the teachers of our children should be men and 
women of character and general culture and professional competence. As 
for the unworthy, there are of course some. Every profession has them, 
but the readiest way to deal with them is to apply professional standards. 

Anyone familiar with the university scene in the troubled thirties 
will remember a few dubious characters who made much more noise 
than their numbers ever warranted. But he would be hard pressed to 
locate them now. To an astonishing degree they eliminated themselves, 
and that for two reasons. First, they were so busy with their agitations 
that they had no time to make themselves the seasoned and fruitful 
scholars upon which every university depends. And they were such 
nuisances that university faculties, which value their peace as much as 
any body of men anywhere, took the first chance to let them go. Aca- 
demic standards and procedures quietly accomplished a house-cleaning 
that no amount of outside pressure could have effected. 

At any time, the teacher who is devoted to something other than 
his teaching is not likely to deceive either his students or his colleagues 
for very long in the daily intimacy of the classroom and the office. The 
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rigorous maintenance of high professional standards by everybody 
involved is the only sure protection of the common interest. Once we 
have tested our carefully selected teachers in a reasonable probation, 
we must leave them free to do the work that only free men can do for us. 

And yet at a time when the teacher needs his freedom as never 
before, there are forces at work that are operating to limit it. I use 
the impersonal description advisedly. Everybody is aware of the figures 
that make the headlines: the reluctant taxpayers, the enterprising 
demagogues, the chronic viewers-with-alarm, the endemic busybodies, 
and the honest citizens genuinely disturbed by all the rumors. But 
behind them are much larger psychological realities which cannot be 
so easily exorcised. 

One is the passion for security that paradoxically is such a feature of 
our restless and troubled age. The advancement of science and tech- 
nology has made it possible for man to live in a world of his own making, 
with a degree of immunity to the hazards and discomforts of the natural 
environment beyond anything man has ever known. Indeed, this artificial 
refuge which man has made for himself offers a degree of responsiveness 
not only to his needs but to his whims that surpasses the wildest dreams 
of the fairy-story magician of the past. It is perhaps not surprising, 
therefore, that many people should have come to think that all the 
immemorial hazards of human life on this earth might be eliminated, 
except death, which it was morbid to think about anyway. The second 
world war was a sad disillusionment of such hopes, and the present 
talk of the weapons of a new age and the potential horrors of another 
war are a continuing frustration. 

In another direction, too, the very success of the United States 
has brought fresh disappointment. Our position in the contemporary 
world exceeds anything we could have dreamed of, but it is not enough. 
The whole world has come to our door to admire, to imitate, to ask for 
help and support, but that same world gives no sign of letting us do 
what we should like to do, get on with our own business in a sympathetic 
community of grateful customers for our surpluses and eager suppliers 
of our not-too-urgent deficiencies and admiring pupils to learn the 
lessons we would so gladly teach. We are beginning to feel the dis- 
advantages of leadership in a bewilderingly restless and incalculable 
and far from docile world. We were accustomed to think of ourselves 
as the ones who were always transforming the status quo. Now we 
are confronted with a whole earth in the grip of a passion for trans- 
formation more impatient even than ours. We did not know too much 
about where this world was, to begin with, and we know still less 
about where it is trying to go. 

All of this is the more exasperating because of that vision of a 
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push-button Utopia that would be within our reach if only we could 
devote our energies to it. E/instein’s search for the one formula that 
would comprehend the physical operations of the universe expresses 
something very deep in the imagination of our time, by no means 
confined to the physical universe. In the realm of society and of the 
individual alike there is this seeking for the one thing needful, from 
free enterprise to peace of mind. There is, of course, nothing new in 
this yearning for a simplification of the human predicament, but it has 
been given a peculiar urgency by our insistence on security. 

And the whole problem has been exacerbated by the very real 
uncertainties of the cold war. The actuality of an enemy, determined, 
implacable, is bad enough for many Americans, constitutionally con- 
temptuous of the internecine rivalries of the Old World their fathers 
forsook. Still worse is the realization that not every American can 
be counted on to know that his being an American allows him many 
privileges unknown to other peoples. The fact of disloyalty and sub- 
version, however limited, came as a very real shock to a people who 
had assumed that all U. S. citizens shared a basic appreciation of their 
national privileges. 

These threats to our security are the more keenly felt because 
we have so much to lose. That is why the least suspicion of a threat 
to our well-being is so much resented, and hesitations, or suggestions 
of difference of opinion and even of value, are suspect. Teachers as 
a group are peculiarly exposed in this climate of apprehension. Char- 
acteristically, they can hardly be said to be imbued with that commercial 
spirit that so many regard as indispensable to the functioning of our 
society. “If you want a good man, you have to pay for him,” has 
all too obviously not been their watchword. Consequently, as a group, 
they are exposed to the suspicion of a lack of first-hand appreciation 
of the creative stimulus of the profit-motive. It is hardly surprising 
that teachers do not cut too impressive a figure in the contemporary 
marketplace. And what fails to meet the current standards of value 
can easily in a time of self-distrust fall under grave suspicion. 


IV 


It is not surprising, therefore, that various groups in our society 
have been anxious that our teachers should firmly hold the line for the 
defense of the blessings we have against dangers, known and unknown, 
and that they have from time to time come to wonder if teachers could 
be counted on to do so. The setting up and holding fast to a party line 
is the common response of the literal-minded materialist to uncertainty, 
as the contemporary scene abundantly demonstrates. It seems like 
the readiest way to eliminate dissent and to silence doubt. But it is 
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the worst way to secure the kind of teacher that we need in the United 
States in the year 1956 and still more in the years ahead when our 
educational crisis will be really upon us. 

For that, above all, we need the kind of teacher who will bring 
home to our young people the complexity of the world which they face 
and will help them to develop within themselves the resources, intellectual 
and spiritual, with which to confront that complexity without being 
overwhelmed by it. We need the kind of teacher who will hearten 
them to face the inescapable insecurity of human life with the faith 
and courage that will transform the vast changes we face on every hand 
from terrors to opportunities, that will transcend the anxieties of the 
present moment with the confidence in our values that has made us 
what we are at our best. But to have that kind of teacher, worthy 
to teach free men, we need a free man. Freedom to teach—this the 
teacher must have, not merely for his own sake, or for the sake of his 
students, but for the future of America and what America can mean to 
the human race. 
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The Forty-Second Annual Meeting 


St. Louis, Missouri—April 6-7, 1956 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors was held at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7, 1956. 
The meeting was preceded on April 5 and followed on April 8 by sessions 
of the Association’s Council. The Executive Committee of the Council 
met briefly on April 5, and the Association’s Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure and Special Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security met on April 
4. The Annual Meeting itself was attended by 224 delegates of 164 
chapters and by 135 additional members who registered their attendance. 
Approximately 500 persons were present at several of the sessions. 

Three addresses were delivered at the meeting: a welcoming 
address, which dealt also with issues of freedom and responsibility, by 
Chancellor Ethan A. H. Shepley of Washington University; an address 
at the opening session by Professor Quincy Wright of the University of 
Chicago, former President of the Association, who spoke on the subject, 
“Academic Freedom and the Cold War”; and the presidential address 
of Professor William E. Britton, of the Hastings College of Law of the 
University of California, retiring President of the Association, who spoke 
at the annual dinner on the subject, “Objectives of Higher Education 
in America.” 

President Britton presided at all of the sessions except the dinner, 
where former President Fred B. Millett served as Toastmaster. Pro- 
fessor Harold Newton Lee, Second Vice-President of the Association, 
served as parliamentarian at the general sessions. The general sessions 
were devoted largely to the consideration of recommendations of Com- 
mittee A and of the Special Committee, to action upon those recom- 
mendations, and to action upon resolutions proposed by the Committee 
on Resolutions. Members of this Committee were Professors Glenn A. 
Jakkum (Sociology), Oregon State College, William P. Fidler (Eng- 
lish), University of Alabama, Henry H. H. Remak (Modern Lan- 
guages), Indiana University, Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office, 
and Robert K. Carr (Political Science), Dartmouth College, Chairman. 
The resolutions are appended to this report. 
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Oral consideration of other business, including the consideration 
of proposed constitutional amendments and amendments to the By-Laws, 
was omitted or deferred to the Forty-third Annual Meeting. Parallel 
meetings on professional topics, beginning at 9:45 Saturday morning, 
are reported at the end of this report. Also appended is the program of 
the meeting as announced in advance. 

At the session on Friday morning, following the addresses by 
Chancellor Shepley and Professor Wright, there was extended discussion 
of the program, centering about proposals to eliminate the parallel group 
sessions on Saturday morning so as to create additional time for the 
consideration of business at the general sessions. The announced pro- 
gram was followed, however, with some rearrangement and the omission 
of items that could not be reached. 


Report of the Special Committee 


Professor Bentley Glass, Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, then 
summarized the deliberations, conclusions, and recommendations of that 
Committee. The conclusions and recommendations consisted of those 
in the Committee’s principal report, as published in the Spring issue of 
the Bulletin and those in the supplementary report published in the 
present issue of the Bulletin.’ During discussion of the report, a motion 
to refer Part B, “Relevant General Principles,” back to the Committee 
for improvement was defeated. A motion to adopt the principles stated 
in Part B was adopted by a voice vote. 


Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


In the afternoon session on April 6, Professor Sullivan submitted 
the Annual Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
as printed elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin.? He also reported 
that, at its meeting on April 4, the Committee had voted to undertake 
investigations recommended or suggested in the report of the Special 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for Na- 
tional Security, into the incidents upon which that committee had 
rendered partial reports at the following institutions: New York Uni- 
versity, University of Vermont, University of Kansas City, Reed College, 
and the University of Michigan. 

Pursuant to action taken by Committee A at its meeting on April 4, 
and endorsed on April 5 by the Association’s Council, Professor Sulli- 
van then moved that the Administration of Saint Louis University be 


* See pp. 378-379. 
* See pp. 367-377. 
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placed on the Association’s censured list, on account of circumstances 
reviewed in the report of an investigating committee published in the 
Spring issue of the Bulletin. The motion was seconded. A motion to 
table was defeated, and the principal motion was thereupon adopted. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of Committee A at its meeting on 
April 4, endorsed by the Association’s Council on April 5, Professor 
Sullivan then made a motion to place the Administration of North 
Dakota Agricultural College on the censured list on account of circum- 
stances discussed in the report of an investigating committee which 
appears in the Spring issue of the Bulletin. The motion was seconded 
and, after discussion, was adopted. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of Committee A, endorsed by the 
Association’s Council, Professor Sullivan next moved that the Adminis- 
tration of Middle Tennessee State College be removed from the Associa- 
tion’s list of Censured Administrations. The motion was unanimously 
adopted after a report from Dr. Shannon with regard to the circum- 
stances at the College. Professor Sullivan then moved, pursuant to the 
recommendation of Committee A, as endorsed by the Council, that the 
Administration of Evansville College be removed from the censured list. 
The motion was seconded. Dr. Fuchs, who had visited Evansville 
College on April 3, reported orally on the circumstances relating to 
academic freedom and tenure at that institution. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. 


Recommendations as to Censure Made by the Special Committee 


Professor Pincus, a delegate of The Ohio State University Chapter, 
moved that the meeting proceed to discuss the investigative procedures 
used by the Special Committee. The motion was seconded, but failed 
upon a voice vote after discussion. The meeting then recessed. 

At the Saturday morning session, Dr. Fuchs moved that debate on 
each of the Special Committee’s recommendations of censure be limited 
to 30 minutes and that each speaker be limited to one appearance of three 
minutes. After discussion, the motion was amended by consent to 
provide for a time limit of 40 minutes on each recommendation of cen- 
sure, with a single appearance of not more than three minutes for each 
individual speaker, but with 15 of the 40 minutes alloted without limita- 
tion of individual remarks to members of the chapter at the institution 
concerned. The motion was adopted by a voice vote. 

Professor Glass then resumed the presentation of recommendations 
of the Special Committee. He stated that each of the Committee’s 
recommendations of censure had been approved by the Association’s 
Council. 

Professor Britton withdrew from the chair during the consideration 
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of the ensuing recommendation of the Special Committee, because of his 
association with the University of California. At his request, Professor 
Shryock, former President of the Association, took the chair. 

Professor Glass then moved that the Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California be placed on the Association’s censured list, sub- 
‘ect to the recommendation in the Committee’s supplementary report that, 
because of substantial progress toward acceptance of the principles em- 
bodied in the Committee’s report, the Association’s Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure promptly confer with the Administration 
and Faculty of the University in regard to further improvements and 
the removal of censure. The motion was seconded. Professors Stewart, 
Panunzio, and Caughey of the University of California Chapters par- 
ticipated in the discussion. Professor Stewart confined his remarks to 
objections to any limit upon the length of the discussion, and stated that 
he was unwilling to present his prepared remarks subject to the limit 
which had been imposed. He thereupon left the meeting. The 15 
minutes allotted to members of the Chapter of the University of Cali- 
fornia having been exhausted during Professor Caughey’s remarks, he 
was granted an extension of five minutes by vote of the meeting. A 
similar extension was later granted to Professor Wright, who spoke in 
support of the motion of censure. After discussion which exhausted the 
available time, the motion to censure was adopted by a divided vote. 

Aiter discussion of a recess for lunch, a motion to continue the 
session without interruption was adopted by a voice vote. 

Professor Glass next read that portion of the Special Committee’s 
supplementary report which deals with the University of Oklahoma. He 
moved that the Administration of that institution be placed on the 
Association’s censured list, subject to the same recommendation, look- 
ing to the removal of censure, as accompanied the motion regarding the 
University of California. The motion was seconded. Professors David 
and Heilman from the University of Oklahoma Chapter, stated that they 
would not vote upon the motion. The motion was carried. 

Professor Glass next moved that the Administration of The Ohio 
State University be placed on the Association’s censured list, subject 
to the same recommendation, looking to the removal of censure, as 
accompanied the motion as to the University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. The motion was seconded. Professors Hullfish 
and Pincus, delegates from The Ohio State University Chapter, spoke in 
opposition to the adoption of those recommendations of censure, in- 
cluding censure of the Administration of The Ohio State University, 
which resulted from the Special Committee’s examination of documents, 
unaccompanied by a separate, on-the-scene investigation of facts. The 
view in support of the Committee’s procedure, which was stated during 
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the discussion, was that the Committee properly relied upon documents 
prepared by the affected Administrations themselves and that the Com- 
mittee, by affording an opportunity to these Administrations to com- 
ment upon a preliminary draft of the Committee’s report and offering 
conferences between these Administrations and representatives of the 
Committee, if desired, had conducted a sufficient investigation in the 
absence of disputes of fact, and had offered hearings. Professor Clareson, 
a delegate of the College of Wooster Chapter, moved that the recom- 
mendation for censure of the Administration of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity be referred to Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
and that this Committee be instructed to obtain additional data neces- 
sary for reconsideration of the case and to report to the Forty-third 
Annual Meeting. The motion was seconded. During the discussion of 
the motion a five-minute extension of time was extended to Professor 
Maggs (Duke University) by a voice vote of the meeting. The motion 
to refer the recommendation tur censure of the Administration of The 
Ohio State University to Committee A was defeated. The original 
motion to place the Administrztion of The Ohio State University on 
the censured list was then adopted by a divided vote. 

Professor Glass moved that the Administration of The Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia be placed on the list of Censured Ad- 
ministrations. The motion was seconded and adopted. 

Professor Glass then moved that the Administration of Rutgers 
University be placed on the list of Censured Administrations. The 
motion was seconded. Professors Heckel and Cowen, delegates, re- 
spectively, from the Newark and New Brunswick Chapters of Rutgers 
University, spoke in favor of the motion. The motion was carried. 

Professor Glass moved that the Administration of Temple Uni- 
versity be placed on the list of Censured Administrations, subject to the 
same recommendation as accompanied the censure actions relating to 
the University of California, the University of Oklahoma, and The Ohio 
State University. Professor Roberts, delegate from the Temple Uni- 
versity Chapter, next moved that the dismissal at that institution, upon 
which the Special Committee had reported, be referred to Committee A 
and to the staff of the Central Office for reconsideration and report to the 
forty-third Annual Meeting, with instructions to recommend censure 
of the Administration if satisfactory conditions of freedom and tenure 
were not found to prevail at Temple University. The motion was 
seconded and was defeated by a divided vote. During his remarks 
Professor Roberts was granted an extension of time. The motion to 
place the Administration of Temple University on the censured list was 
then adopted, after discussion, by a divided vote. 

Professor Pontius, a delegate of the Roosevelt University Chapter, 
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moved that the Annual Meeting commend the Special Committee for 
its distinguished work, the Council for its guidance, and Professor Glass 
for his able presentation of the report. The motion was seconded and 
adopted by acclamation. 

Dr. Fuchs moved that the report of the Special Committee be 
accepted. The motion was seconded. Professor Cowen moved as an 
amendment that a list supplementary to the list of Censured Adminis- 
trations be established, containing the names of institutions at which 
unsatisfactory conditions of freedom and tenure exist because of adverse 
legislation, and that the names of Wayne University and the New York 
City municipal colleges be placed on this list. The motion to amend was 
seconded, but was defeated by a voice vote. The motion to accept the 
Special Committee’s report was adopted. 


Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 


Dr. Fuchs moved that, because of the shortness of time, considera- 
tion of all amendments to the Constitution be deferred to the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting. The motion was seconded. Dr. Fuchs ex- 
plained that it had been his earnest desire as General Secretary, as well 
as the desire of the Council, to secure adequate discussion of proposed 
constitutional changes at the Forty-second Annual Meeting; but that, 
in his opinion, it would have been unsound to endeavor to act upon any 
proposals of a fundamental nature, pending additional studies which 
Committee O and the Central Office staff propose to make. Dr. Fuchs 
stated that a great deal of thought and effort had been expended upon 
the amendments proposed, especially those submitted by the Indiana 
Conference of Chapters and the Chicago Area Council, and that it was 
the desire of Committee O and the staff to make use of the results of 
this work. Professor McNee, a delegate from the University of Illinois 
(Navy Pier), moved as an amendment that the amendments proposed 
by the Indiana Conference be excluded from the motion. The motion 
to amend was seconded but was lost. The principal motion was then 
adopted. 


Resolutions 


Professor Carr, as chairman, presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. There was considerable discussion, including 
the proposal of amendments to certain of the resolutions, some of which 
were accepted by the Committee and others voted upon. The resolutions 
were severally adopted in the form in which they are appended to this 
report of the meeting. The adoption of the resolution concerning Dr. 
Ralph E. Himstead was accompanied by a standing tribute to his 
memory. 
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Professor Maggs moved that the Annual Meeting express its thanks 
and appreciation to Professor Britton for his work with the Association 
during his term as President. The motion was adopted by a rising vote. 


Additional Items of Business 


Professor Aly, a delegate of the University of Missouri Chapter, 
moved that the President be requested to appoint a committee to study 
the possible effects on academic freedom and tenure of a recent Supreme 
Court decision which sustained a federal “immunity” statute affecting 
witnesses in investigations into subversive activity. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Professor Miller, a delegate from Kenyon College, moved that the 
Annual Meeting request the Council and Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure to reexamine the 1940 Statement of Principles and 
to report recommendations for possible change, incorporating the most 
recent positions taken by the Association. The motion was seconded. 
Dr. Fuchs, speaking to the motion, pointed out that the 1940 Statement 
had been jointly adopted by the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges; that changes in 
it could not be made with the same effect, except by joint action; and 
that the reopening of the Statement, assuming it could wisely be under- 
taken at some time, presented delicate questions regarding the possi- 
bility of agreement. In his opinion, more fruitful results could be 
accomplished at the present time through such projects as the one 
currently under way with the Association of American Colleges, whereby 
a statement of procedural standards for use in tenure cases is being 
undertaken. Professor Laprade, former chairman of Committee A, who 
participated in the formulation of the 1940 Statement, endorsed Dr. 
Fuchs’ remarks and pointed out, in addition, that the Association's 
present enforcement activities have the sanction of express recognition 
by the Association of American Colleges, contained in a letter which 
followed the adoption of the Statement. No such sanction would 
attach to Association enforcement of a substituted unilateral statement. 
Following additional discussion, the motion was referred to Committee A. 

Professor Hutcheson, a delegate from Lake Forest College, moved 
that Committee A and the Central Office be authorized to set in motion 
at their discretion the same investigative procedures as to unaccredited 
institutions seeking accreditation as are employed in relation to accredited 
institutions. The motion was seconded. Dr. Fuchs pointed out that 
even the mere consideration of whether to enter upon investigations of 
unaccredited institutions might entail a large expenditure of time and 
effort. He conceded, however, that from time to time the Association 
might render a service in relation to unaccredited institutions by inter- 
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vening in special situations, without, however, contemplating formal 
investigations or censure actions. After additional discussion, the 
motion was lost. 

Professor E. Burrows Smith, a delegate from Wayne University, 
moved that the Annual Meeting request a continuation of the studies of 
Committee Z and the communication to all institutions of higher educa- 
tion the following policies advocated by the American Association of 
University Professors: (1) That, in the use of institutional funds, a 
clear priority be given to faculty salary increases; (2) that academic 
salary schedules be published annually; (3) that meaningful salary 
differentials between levels of rank in the same institution be maintained ; 
(4) that there be faculty participation in the determination of salary 
schedules. The motion was seconded. Professor Beutel, a delegate 
from the University of Nebraska, moved as an amendment that the 
motion be referred to Committee Z for report at the Forty-third Annual 
Meeting. The motion to amend was seconded. The motion to amend, 
and the principal motion as amended, were then adopted. 

Professor Cable, a delegate from Wayne University, moved that 
By-Law 4 be amended in accordance with a recommendation in Com- 
mittee O’s published report, to remove the limitation on chapter dues. 
The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Professor Brown, a delegate from Cornell College, moved that 
the Council be requested to consider extending the length of the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting to three days. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

The results of the election of officers and Council members were 
announced and those newly elected were presented to the meeting. 

The Annual Meeting adjourned at 5:35 p.m. 

Appendix I: Program 
Friday, April 6, 1956 
9:00 A.M.-4 :00 P.M.—Registration. 
10:00 A.M.—First Session 
Address of Welcome: Ethan A. H. Shepley, Chancellor, Washing- 
ton University. 
Address: Quincy Wright, University of Chicago, President of the 
Association, 1944-45, on “Academic Freedom and the Cold War.” 
Report of Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
. the Quest for National Security, Bentley Glass, The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Chairman. 
Reports from the General Secretary and from the Council. 


2:0) P.M.—Seconp Session 
Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, Warren Taylor, 
Oberlin College, Chairman, and presentation of proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws. 
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Report of Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
Albert H. Imlah, Tufts College, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Russell 
N. Sullivan, University of Illinois, Chairman. 

Consideration of recommendations of the Special Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, 
and of Committee A. 

7:15 P.M.—Tuirp SEssioN—ANNUAL DINNER 

Toastmaster: Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan University, President of 
the Association, 1953-54. 

Address: William E. Britton, President of the Association, 1954—55, 
Hastings College of Law, University of California, on “Objectives 
of Higher Education in America.” 


Saturday, April 7, 1956 
8:00 A.M.—11 :00 A.M.—Registration. 


8:15 A.M.—BreakFAst CONFERENCES 
Officers of Regional Groups 
9:45 A.M.—MEETINGS ON PROFESSIONAL Topics 
Organization and Conduct of Chapters, Arthur H. Scouten, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, presiding. 
Organization and Conduct of Regional Groups, James Holladay, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, presiding. 
Faculty Participation in College and University Government, Paul T. 
Ward, Syracuse University, presiding. 
The Association’s Relation to Accrediting of Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Sidney L. Gulick, San Diego State College, presiding; 
William K. Selden, Executive Secretary, National Commission on 
Accrediting, Discussant. 


Register of Retired Faculty Members Available for Teaching, Ralph 
F. Fuchs, General Secretary, presiding ; Constantine Panunzio, Uni- 
versity of California and The Emeriti Census, Discussant 
11:90 A.M.—FourtH Session 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Robert K. Carr, Dartmouth 
College, Chairman 
2:10 P.M.—Firtu Session 


Consideration of proposed constitutional amendments and amend- 
ments to the By-Laws. 

New Business. 

Report of results of the annual election. 

Introduction of new officers. 


Appendix II: Reports of Meetings on Professional Topics 


Six Meetings on Professional Topics were held concurrently on 
Saturday morning, April 7, as part of the Annual Meeting. Five of 
these meetings had been announced in the printed program; the sixth, 
on the economic status of the profession, was added because of the lack 
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of time to take up the report of Committee Z at the general session on 
Friday afternoon, as originally scheduled. Brief summaries of these 
meetings follow. 


Organization and Conduct of Chapters 


Professor Arthur H. Scouten, University of Pennsylvania, mem- 
ber of Committee E for District IX, presided over a meeting attended by 
more than fifty people. The subject chosen for discussion was that of 
ideas and topics for local chapter meetings. Numerous chapter officers 
contributed suggestions from their own practice. Among these were 
one meeting each year devoted to the ethics of the profession; one at 
which the President of the institution is asked to speak; one to which 
the Trustees are invited ; and one in the fall to which all new appointees 
to the faculty are invited. 

A report called “Suggestions for the Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters,” prepared by Professor James Holladay, University of Ala- 
bama, Chairman of Committee E and newly elected First Vice-President 
of the Association, was briefly presented. Requests were made for the 
sending out of more suggestions for chapter activities by the Washington 
Office; for more information about the function and services of Com- 
mittee E; and for the setting up by the Washington Office of a placement 
file for summer teaching. 

The meeting time proved to be much too short for the many phases 
of chapter activities which those in attendance were eager to bring up 
and discuss. 


Organization and Conduct of Regional Groups 


In the absence of Professor James Holladay, University of Alabama, 
Chairman of Committee E, this meeting of about forty was presided over 
by Professor Henry H. H. Remak, Indiana University, Chairman of the 
Indiana Conference. The discussion centered around the question of 
what the regional groups are organized for and what kinds of activities 
they engage in, with officers of various types of regional groups speaking 
from their experience. 

The most common type of group, the state conference, appears to 
be particularly useful in connection with state legislative matters, such 
as test oaths and laws which are of professional concern. Salary matters 
are another common area of activity, particularly on the part of groups 
made up of state-supported institutions. 

Some of the problems that inevitably arise because regional groups 
are in a formative stage, with their position and functions not yet 
clearly determined, can be overcome by a close adherence to the body 
of common principles expressed in the Association’s Statements and in 
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the resolutions of the Annual Meetings. Regional groups in some parts 
of the country are having difficulty in scheduling meetings where all 
members can participate. All of these groups can be useful as channels 
for communicating to the national officers information concerning local 
problems. The Washington Office stands ready to assist these groups 
in any way possible, such as advising them and acting as a clearing house 
for information of general interest that they may supply. 
The following resolutions were proposed and passed: 


1. That all regional officers provide appropriate information to the 
Central Office concerning the various organizations and their activities ; 

2. That a roster of “regional officers, such as was sent last winter to 
the chapters, be published in the Bulletin ; 

3. That a regular place in the program of the Annual Meeting be 
requested for a meeting concerned with regional affairs. 


Faculty Participation in College and University Government 


The program of the round table on university government was based 
on reports, regarding developments in their institutions, by Professor 
Frederick S. Klein, of Franklin and Marshall College ; Professor William 
Dee, of Iowa State Teachers College; Professor Grace Sproull, of 
Western Illinois State College; Professor Quincy Wright, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor Arthur Heilman, of the University of 
Oklahoma ; and Professor Robert E. Knoll of the University of Nebraska. 
At all of these institutions significant developments toward greater 
faculty participation had taken place in the interval between 1939 and 
1953, as reflected in Committee T reports. Professor Paul W. Ward, 
Chairman of Committee T, presided. More than 40 persons attended. 

The reports disclosed a variety of circumstances and techniques 
of faculty action, conducive to progress such as has taken place in the 
institutions named. The ensuing discussion gave rise to the suggestion 
that a continuing means of exchanging experience, perhaps through 
Committee T, would be a valuable feature of the Association’s program. 
Professor Ward outlined the plans for expanded Committee T work, 
which have been discussed informally within the Committee and with 
the General Secretary and Council. Annual sessions such as the present 
one are contemplated. 


The Association's Relation to Accrediting of Colleges and Universities 
Professor Sidney L. Gulick, San Diego State College, presided 
over a meeting of about 25 people, at which William K. Selden, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Commission on Accrediting, who came 
by invitation on behalf of his organization, proved very valuable as dis- 
cussant. General discussion followed a brief presentation by Mr. 
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Selden, in which he outlined the accrediting process and the structure of 
regional accrediting organizations. 

In answer to the question of what the Association can do in this 
area, mention was made of the fact that the Council, at the November, 
1955 meeting, had authorized the appointment of a committee to work 
with the National Commission on Accrediting in relation to furtherance 
of the Association’s objectives through the accrediting process. 

The following questions were proposed for the consideration of 
that committee : 


1. Could the accrediting agencies be induced to make acceptance 
and observance of the 1940 Statement of Principles one of the require- 
ments for accreditation ? 

2. Should a faculty or the Association’s chapter in an institution 
inform an accreditation visitation committee of internal problems which 
the administration might not disclose? 

3. Can the accreditation process be used to help forestall harmful 
disputes in an institution ? 

4. Could the Association’s committee invite correspondence with 
members to secure ideas, and perhaps publish pertinent material in the 


Bulletin? 
5. Should the Association and its chapters undertake to stimulate 


the participation of faculty members in the accrediting process through 
service on visitation committees and through individual cooperation with 


those committees ? 


Mr. Selden expressed the strong desire of his organization to make 
the accrediting process one which involves faculty participation to a 
very large extent. 


Register of Retired Faculty Members Available for Teaching 


The group to consider a project for a register of retired faculty 
members available for teaching consisted of about 20 persons. It met 
under the chairmanship of the General Secretary. The Council, at its 
meeting in November, 1955, approved the project for such a register, 
subject to the feasibility of independent financing for the project. Dr. 
Constantine Panunzio of the University of California, active head of the 
Emeriti Census, was present by invitation and spoke on the work of 
the Census, especially its Roster of retired teachers. 

Dr. Panunzio stated that the Emeriti Census had been highly 
successful in inducing the Regents of the University of California to 
make more adequate provision for faculty members whose retirement 
annuities, under the University’s permanent plan, were inadequate 
because of the insufficient time they had been under the plan. Similar 
efforts at supplementation are planned on a nation-wide basis. The 


Census, which has become an incorporated body, has been supported 
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thus far by contributions, including those of retired persons who value 
its work. Its long-run interest is the establishment of adequate and 
economical retirement systems on a permanent basis. 

According to Dr. Panunzio, there are approximately 11,000 persons 
now living who have retired from accredited college and university 
faculties. Of these, approximately 2300 have supplied information to 
the Census, as a basis for listing their names on the Roster, which is 
shortly to be published. The Roster will operate solely as a means of 
establishing contact, leaving negotiations for possible appointment to 
the interested parties themselves. The Census does not advocate the 
appointment of retired persons in teaching, except at regular salary rates 
for either full-time or part-time teaching. 

There was considerable discussion of the need for a register. Dr. 
Fuchs pointed out that any project sponsored by the Association should 
be correlated carefully with that of the Emeriti Census, and that perma- 
nent financing of such a project presents an important problem. A fee 
basis of financing met with substantial approval, and it was believed that 
a register would be used, especially by small colleges. 


Economic Status of the Profession 


This well-attended group meeting considered the report of Com- 
mittee Z, which had been shifted, for lack of time, from the general 
session on Friday afternoon. Professor Albert H. Imlah, of Tufts Uni- 
versity, the Chairman of the Committee, presided. The final section of 
the report was printed in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin. 

One point discussed was the impact of the spectacular Ford Founda- 
tion grants for the improvement of faculty salaries. The effects of the 
principal grant are already being seen in some salary schedules for 
1956-57, although money from the grant itself will not be available until 
a year later. The grants themselves will cover only about one-fourth of 
the lost purchasing power measured from 1939-40, in the 27 privately 
supported institutions covered by the report. 

The group also discussed the action of the Committee on two pro- 
posals referred to it by the Forty-first Annual Meeting. The proposal 
for a 3% yearly salary increase as a continuing goal was disapproved 
on the ground that a return to 1939-40 purchasing power should first 
be achieved. The proposal for rating institutions according to their 
salary practices, and even applying censure to those having bad practices, 
was rejected, on the ground that it would be both unwise and im- 
possible to carry out. 

The study published in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin having been the 
last in a series that first began to appear in 1948, the Committee recom- 
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mended that it be discharged and a new committee constituted, to 
consider further work in this important area. 


Appendix III: Resolutions Approved by the Forty-second Annual 
Meeting 


To the Memory of Ralph E. Himstead oa 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its profound sorrow and sense of loss 
over the death, on June 9, 1955, of Dr. Ralph IE. Himstead, General 
Secretary of the Association since 1936. 

The untiring leadership of Dr. Himstead within the Association 
and in general academic affairs made a unique contribution to the teach- 
ing profession and to higher education. Dr. Himstead gave his un- 
swerving loyalty to the formulation and preservation of the Association's 
ideals and principles. As a wise and dedicated colleague, he played 
a leading role in the remarkable growth of the Association, gave 
courageous leadership to the cause of academic freedom, and rendered 
notable service to the promotion of faculty welfare. His personal in- 
tegrity and his devotion to his profession will long be remembered by 
all of us. 


Censorship of Textbooks 

The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors reaffirms the action of the four previous Annual! 
Meetings in condemning the censorship of textbooks. We place full con 


fidence in the integrity and ability of those professionally responsible for i 
the selection of textbooks, and we affirm that the competence and intel- . 
lectual honesty of the academic profession are sufficient guarantees for is 
the prompt discovery, exposure, and displacement of erroneous or a 
biased presentations. 

It is the conviction of this Association that, for the proper function- 7 
ing of our free society, students and all citizens should have ready access a 
to accurate information and well-considered conclusions on all subjects, . 
as determined by competent investigators and thinkers in accordance 3 


with the tested procedures of science and scholarship. It is particularly 
important that students should become accustomed to the consideration 
of conflicting views on controversial subjects. 

This Association also condemns the pressure tactics which have been 
exercised upon the academic profession in the choice of textbooks, par 
ticularly by organized groups which seek to advance special interests anc 
points of view. 


Censorship of textbooks and unprofessional pressures upon th 4 
choice of textbooks tend to substitute the weakness of propagandistic 
indoctrination and the self interest of special groups for the strength o' a 
tested professional principles which have governed the selection 0! a 
materials for learning. 
Passports for Scholars 

The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association 7 
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of University Professors reaffirms the action of the four previous Annual 
Meetings in urging that governmental agencies facilitate the granting 
ot passports to scholars who wish to attend meetings or to teach or to 
carry on research abroad. We also urge the removal of legislative and 
administrative barriers to the visits of foreign scholars and students to 
this country. The search for knowledge and the development of inter- 
national understanding are indispensable for the establishment and the 
strengthening o! a free and orderly world. Scholars engaged in such 
pursuits, both American and foreign, should be unhampered in their 
foreign travel. 

The Association notes with approval those recent judicial rulings 
and changes in administrative procedures that promise closer govern- 
mental adherence to the principles herein stated. But it still expresses 
concern about continuing interferences with the right of scholars to 
travel abroad. 


Teachers and the Problem of Increasing Enrollment 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors calls the attention of the members of the 
Association and of teachers in colleges and universities generally to the 
numerous problems soon to arise from rapidly mounting enrollments. 
It urges full participation by teachers in meeting these problems through 
adequate planning of the programs of their institutions, individual re- 
cruitment of new members of the teaching profession, and wise and 
effective use of faculty personnel. 

The Annual Meeting also recommends that the Association’s Council 
undertake formal studies aimed at meeting these problems without in- 
creasing teaching loads to the point of threatening professional standards 
of teaching and research. 


Positions for Teachers Unjustly Dismissed 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors, disturbed by the dismissal of a number of 
teachers from their positions without demonstrated adequate cause or 
in violation of academic due process, bespeaks the aid of the nation’s 
colleges, universities, and learned societies in an effort to secure for 
the aforesaid teachers positions commensurate with their qualifications. 


Academic Freedom and Racial Desegregation 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors endorses the principles set forth by the United 
States Supreme Court in decisions providing for the elimination of racial 
segregation in publicly-supported institutions of higher education. In 
addition, the Association expresses its belief that these principles should 
be adhered to by privately-supported institutions of higher education. 

The right to teach and the right to learn are vital and inseparable 
aspects of academic freedom. Consequently, free access to every kind of 
educational opportunity, measured only by the aptitude and achievement 
of the individual teacher or student, must be safeguarded to all Ameri- 
cans, of whatever race. Any interference with such access imperils the 
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right of the teacher to teach, as well as the right of the student to learn. 

The Association also calls attention to the right of every teacher 

to discuss the meaning and purpose of academic freedom, including the 

right to learn without regard to racial considerations. This includes his 
right, both as a teacher ‘and as a citizen, to be active as an individual 
and as a member of organizations in exerting his influence with respect 
to problems of providing, at all levels, equal educational opportunity 
without racial segregation. 

Finally, the Association wishes to note its satisfaction with the 
undoubted progress our nation has made in recent years toward imple- 
mentation of the principles here under examination. It wishes also to 
commend those institutions, both public and private, and in all parts of 
the country, which have made real and substantial efforts to bring their 
policies and practices into conformity with the fundamental principles 
supported in this resolution. 


The General Secretary and the Central Office Staff 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its admiration and appreciation for the 
invaluable service rendered to the Association by Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs in 
the months since he assumed the post as the Association’s General Secre- 
tary. It likewise records its deep gratitude to Dr. George Pope Shannon 
and Dr. Warren C. Middleton, as well as to the clerical staff of the 
Washington Office, for their able and continuing services. These men 
and women have made it possible for the American Association of 
University Professors to pass successfully through the difficult and try- 
ing period that inevitably followed the untimely death of Dr. Ralph E. 
Himstead, the Association’s long-time General Secretary. They have 
also enabled the Association to face the challenge of the future in a way 
that promises new and greater service to the “welfare of the academic 
profession and to the cause of academic freedom. 


In Appreciation of Provisions for the Annual Meeting 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its deep- felt thanks and appreciation to 
the members of the Committee on Local Arrangements for this 1956 
meeting; to the staff of the Hotel Jefferson; and to the many other 
persons who labored long and hard to make provision for the facilities 
and accommodations that have enabled this meeting to transact its 
business so satisfactorily and effectively. 
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: Record of Council Meeting 


St. Louis, Missouri, April 5 and 8, 1956 


The Council opened its meeting in conjunction with the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in the Jefferson Hotel at 10:00 a.m. on April 
5. President Britton presided at the first day’s meeting. Present were 
all the members of the Council except First Vice-President Calhoun, 
who was prevented by illness from attending. Professor Ducasse, 
however, had submitted his resignation, because of conflicting duties, in 
advance of the meeting. Also present were the members of Committee 
A (except Professors Sullivan and McCormick, who were prevented by 
other commitments from attending) and of the Special Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, 
together with Professors Frederick K. Beutel and Horace M. Gray as 
members of the committee which had rendered a report on North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Professor William T. Laprade as a member of 
committees which had investigated an incident at Catawba College and 
had considered possible removal of the Administration of Winthrop 
College from the censured list. Professors Warren Taylor (Committee 
O), Paul W. Ward (Committee T), and Albert H. Imlah (Committee 
Z), attended as committee chairmen. Professor Richard N. Owens, as 
Treasurer, and the members of the Central Office staff were present. 
Professor Helen C. White, as President-elect, attended by invitation of 
President Britton. 


Committee A Recommendations 


In the absence of Professor Sullivan, Chairman of Committee A, 
Professor George C. Wheeler submitted that committee’s recommenda- 
tions, which had been formulated at a meeting of the committee on the 

preceding day. The following motions were adopted unanimously, after 
+ discussion, on the basis of the committee’s recommendations : 

* 1. That the Council concur in the recommendation of Committee 
A, based on a report published in the Spring issue of the Bulletin, that 
the Administration of Saint Louis University be placed on the Associa- 
tion’s censured list ; 

2. That the Council concur in the recommendation of Committee 
A, based on a report published in the Spring issue of the Bulletin, that 
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the Administration of North Dakota Agricultural College be placed on ’ 
the Association’s censured list ; 
3. That the Council concur in the recommendation of Committee 4 
A that the Administration of Evansville College be removed from the 
Association’s censured list ; and % 
4. That the Council concur in the recommendation of Committee 2 
A that the Administration of Middle Tennessee State College be removed | 
from the Association’s censured list. . 
In the discussion which preceded the adoption of the foregoing be 
motions, consideration was given to extensive protests, which had been } 
distributed among members of the Council, against censure of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College Administration. Professors Beutel, Geary, ie ZI 
and Gray outlined for the Council the procedure of the investigating | 
committee. Dr. Fuchs reported upon the situation at Evansville College, 
which he had visited on April 3. Dr. Shannon reported on the state of 
affairs at Middle Tennessee State College, on the basis of a memorandum 
he had prepared. 


Recommendations of the Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Es 
Tenure in the Quest for National Security 


Professor Glass, as Chairman of the Special Committee, submitted 
the recommendations of that committee. Consideration of the recom- 
mendations relating to The Ohio State University and Temple University 
were deferred until the afternoon session, when representatives of the 
Administrations of those institutions were scheduled to meet with the 


Council. 
It was reported that Mr. Pete Kyle McCarter, Vice-President, and a | 
Mr. Frank Elkouri, as respresentatives of the Administration of the b 
University of Oklahoma, had met with the Special Committee on the — 
preceding day. The information and suggestions they had supplied ; 
were communicated to the Council. 3 
The Council, by the adoption of a separate motion in each case, 
unanimously concurred in the Committee’s recommendations that the 
Administrations of the University of Oklahoma, Rutgers University, 
and the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia be placed on the A 
Association’s censured list. Professor David did not vote on the motion 


as to the Administration of the University of Oklahoma. 


Professor Wheeler reported that, on the basis of recommendations ‘s 
of the Special Committee, Committee A had decided to conduct supple- a 
mentary investigations of the incidents at New York University, Reed 4 
College, the University of Michigan, the University of Vermont, and 2 - 
the University of Kansas City, upon which the Special Committee made ‘ 


partial findings in its general report. There was discussion of the 
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question whether, in the light of this information, the Council should 
take further action with reference to recommending the removal of the 
Administration of the University of Kansas City from the censured list, 
pursuant to the decision of the Council at Gatlinburg in March, 1955 
(Bulletin, Vol. 41, p. 105). The General Secretary reported, on the 
basis of inquiries he had made to supplement those previously under- 
taken by Committee A, that the conditions which had led to the original 
censure of the Kansas City Administration had undoubtedly been cor- 
rected; but it was the consensus of the Council that the removal of 
censure could not properly take place while an investigation into a 
subsequent incident was pending. The Council therefore voted to re- 
scind the action taken at Gatlinburg, calling for further action by the 
Council on a previous recommendation to remove censure. 

Following the noon recess, the Council heard a statement read by 
Dr. Frederic Heimberger, Vice-President of The Ohio State University, 
in which he stated the objections of that institution’s Administration to 
the procedure of the Special Committee and to that aspect of the Com- 
mittee’s report which discusses the relation of Communist Party member- 
ship to the determination of a faculty member’s fitness to teach. Dr. 
Heimberger did not wish to answer questions or engage in impromptu 
discussion of the Special Committee’s recommendation for censure of the 
Administration of The Ohio State University. 

After Dr. Heimberger’s appearance, Dr. William W. Tomlinson, 
Vice-President, and Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter, Provost, of Temple 
University, attended and spoke informally with regard to the recom- 
mended censure of the Administration of that institution. Their remarks 
were followed by discussion between them and members of the Council, 
with special reference to recent developments affecting academic freedom 
and tenure at Temple University. 

The Council recessed at 4 pP.m., to give the Special Committee an 
opportunity to meet and, in the light of the appearances of Drs. Heim- 
berger, Tomlinson, and Gladfelter, to give further consideration to its 
recommendations concerning The Ohio State University and Temple 
University. The Special Committee also desired to give further con- 
sideration to its recommendations regarding the University of California, 
before action by the Council. 

The Council reconvened at 8 p.m. Following a report by Professor 
Glass on the Special Committee’s additional deliberations, the Council, 
after discussion, unanimously adopted motions to concur in the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations that the Administrations of The Ohio State 
University and Temple University be censured. 

During the consideration of the Committee’s recommendation as 
to the University of California, President Britton disqualified himself 
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irom participating, and Professor Lee took his place in the chair. The 
Council, by divided vote, and after discussion, then adopted a motion to 
concur in the Special Committee’s recommendation that the Administra- 
tion of the University of California be censured. Professor Caughey, 
as well as President Britton, did not vote on this motion. 

Professor Glass reported that the Special Committee was en- 
couraged by recent progress toward more satisfactory conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure at four of the institutions whose Ad- 
ministrations were recommended for censure: the University of Cali- 
fornia, The Ohio State University, the University of Oklahoma, and 
Temple University. It therefore desired to accompany its recommen- 
dations to the Annual Meeting with the following statement : 


The Committee has learned of recent developments at the University 
of California, the University of Oklahoma, The Ohio State University, and 
Temple University, which constitute substantial progress toward accept- 
ance of the principles embodied in this report; and it is encouraged to 
believe that additional progress in the same direction may occur in these 
institutions. It therefore recommends that the Association’s Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure promptly confer with the Administra- 
tion and iaculty of each of these institutions in regard to further improve- 
ments and the removal of censure. 


The Council thereupon voted unanimously, but separately as to each 
institution, to concur in this supplementary statement. 

The Council then voted unanimously to accept the report of the 
Special Committee, to adopt Part B, “Relevant General Principles,” in 
the report (Spring, 1956 Bulletin, pp. 53-61) as its own statement, and 
to discharge the Special Committee with warm appreciation. 


Report of Committee O 


Professor Warren Taylor, as Chairman of Committee O, referred 
to the Committee’s report as published in the Spring issue of the Bulletin 
and stated the Committee’s view that constitutional changes should not 
constitute the first order of business currently before the Association. 
He recommended that the Council approve the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that district panels of qualified investigators be chosen from the 
Active membership, to be available for assistance to Committee A. 
Upon motion this recommendation was unanimously approved. 

The first day’s meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 


II 


The second Council session, on April 8, was called to order at 9:50 
a.M. Professor Harold Newton Lee, Second Vice-President of the 
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Association, was in the chair in the absence of President Britton, who 
had been required to return to San Francisco in order to meet the 
following day’s classes. 


Considerations Relating to Censure 


The meeting began with a discussion of the procedure for notifying 
censured administrations of the Association’s action with respect to 
them, and of the methods and criteria for determining when the removal 
of an administration from the censured list should be recommended. 


Public Relations 


The discussion then proceeded to the public relations aspects of the 
Association’s role, particularly with respect to such critical issues as 
academic freedom and tenure when alleged Communism is involved. 
Techniques, including the possible employment of public relations counsel, 
were debated, and the possibility of financial aid from a foundation for 
publicizing the Association’s position was discussed. It was agreed that 
outside funds, if available, might be accepted for this purpose, but that 
the principal job of the Association is to proceed in a professional manner 
to make its position clear and effective among all elements of the academic 
proiession. It was also agreed that misinformation as to specific aspects 
of the Association’s principles and procedure should be met through 
available media, both publicly and within the academic profession. 


Fund for the Advancement of Academic Freedom and Tenure 


The General Secretary reported that, within the Association, there 
had already been both criticism and commendation of the report of the 
Special Committee. The former had been accompanied by a small number 
of resignations from membership; the latter had yielded several rein- 
statements and a large contribution of $500.00. This contribution 
came from one of the members of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, whose suit against the Regents for salary during enforced absence 
from duty on account of refusal to take the Regents’ oath had just been 
settled by the payment of back salary without interest. The member 
insisted upon remaining anonymous. The General Secretary expressed 
doubt whether such a contribution from one who had already made great 
sacrifices in behalf of academic freedom should be accepted ; but he stated 
it was clear that the particular individual had not acted impulsively and 
wished very definitely to give the money. There had also been two small 
contributions, one of $10.00 and one of $5.00, from outsiders. Other 
contributions might be stimulated, if the Council saw fit, so as to provide 
a special fund from which aid might be extended to individual professors 
who were in difficulty because of violations by administrative officers of 
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the principles of academic freedom or tenure, or which might be used to 
promote the principles of academic freedom and tenure in other ways. 
After discussion, the Council unanimously adopted a motion that the 
California member’s contribution should be accepted if he persisted in his 
desire to make it, and that announcement be made that contributions 
would be accepted to a Fund for the Advancement of Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, the uses of which should be determined after further 
consideration. 


Amicus Briefs 


Professor Chester H. Cable, Chairman of the Michigan State 
Conference of Chapters, who was present by invitation, was requested to 
outline the state of affairs with regard to litigation involving the 
Communist Control Act of the State of Michigan, in which the Michigan 
Conference was interested. Professor Cable stated that certain chapters 
of the Association in Michigan, particularly the Chapter at Wayne 
University, had opposed enactment of the Communist Control Act, and 
that the Michigan Conference has considered the employment of a lawyer 
to file an amicus brief at the proper time in litigation now pending, if the 
constitutionality of Section 8 of the Act should come clearly in issue. He 
stated that there was opposition within the Conference to filing such a 
brief; and there was, in any event, a question of the relation of the 
Michigan Conference to the national Association in reference to such a 
project. Professor Cable and the General Secretary had discussed the 
matter personally and by correspondence. 

Dr. Fuchs pointed out that there were numerous circumstances in 
which the Association might wish to consider stating its position in 
connection with pending administrative and judicial proceedings, al- 
though it had not done so in the past. In an administrative proceeding, 
such as a tax matter in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, it might 
proceed informally and inexpensively, by filing a simple statement. In 
litigation, formal briefs would be necessary, and the services of lawyers 
would be required. The precise manner of correlating the professional 
contribution of lawyers with the policy determinations of the Council, 
committees, and Central Office of the Association would have to be 
worked out; but so long as the Central Office staff contained a law 
teacher, the difficulty on this score would be minimized. 

It was mentioned in the discussion that the selection of lawyers 
might involve problems; that financial difficulties would probably not 
be serious, since lawyers who would volunteer their services could 
probably be found; that other professional organizations use the amticus 
brief device; and that the Association’s tax-exempt status (important if 
contributions from outside sources for any purpose are to be accepted) 
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might be endangered by participation in litigation, as well as by activity 
in relation to legislation. The suggestion was made that the Associa- 
tion’s policy in relation to tax-exempt status be made the subject of 
study soon. The Council unanimously adopted a motion requesting the 
General Secretary to formulate plans for proceeding as amicus curiae 
in appropriate situations and, in advance of the next Council meeting, 
to arrange in his discretion for amicus participation in any pending 
matter. 


Membership and Dues 

The General Secretary reported that he had just received a 
telephone message from an Associated Press reporter, requesting infor- 
mation as to alleged decrease in the Association’s membership during 
1955, to which publicity had been given in North Dakota. The General 
Secretary explained the membership figures on page 200 of the Spring 
issue of the Bulletin, and the reasons for change in the basis of reporting 
the membership as of the first day of the year, which had been adopted 
in 1956. The actual loss of members during 1955 was 2,876, occasioned 
to an undetermined extent by the dues increase in that year. There was 
discussion of the dues structure and of the requirements as to prompt- 
ness of payment. The General Secretary mentioned that a moratorium 
on payment of back dues as a condition of reinstatement had been 
proposed by some members, but stated that in his opinion a moratorium 
could not be placed in effect without unfairness to those who had pre- 
viously paid. He also said that a study of these matters had been 
begun and would be carried forward during the summer. A study of 
the composition of the present membership in terms of types of institu- 
tion and subject-matter fields would also be made, and recruitment 
efforts under a strengthened Committee E would be planned for the fall. 


Budget and Finance 

The report of the auditors of the Association’s books for 1955 had 
previously been considered and approved by the Executive committee 
of the Council at a luncheon meeting on April 5. That report is ap- ; 
pended to the present account of the Council meeting. 

The General Secretary reported to the Council that he wished to 
recommend an increase in several items in the 1956 budget, but that it 
would be difficult to present a precise recommendation for several weeks. 
Additional equipment, made necessary by enlargement of the staff, had 
required a greater expenditure than anticipated; the large attendance at 
the Annual Meeting would probably result in increased expenditure 
for the meeting; and enlargement of the item for travel of speakers 
should probably be undertaken. The Council unanimously adopted a 
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motion authorizing the General Secretary to present the proposed budget 
increases by mail during the interval before the next meeting of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and the General Secretary discussed with the 
Council the Association’s surplus and the desirability of developing a 
policy for its investment. Pursuant to the Council’s action at the 
preceding meeting, President Britton had appointed an Investment 
Committee consisting of Protessors Austin V. Clifford (Law), Indiana 
University, Frank W. Fetter (Economics), Northwestern University, 
and James Holladay (Finance), University of Alabama, in addition to 
the General Secretary and the Treasurer as Chairman. The Committee 
had discussed investment policy at dinner the preceding evening. 

The surplus on January 1, 1956 was $97,639.97. The amount on 
hand at that time of year is close to the minimum in the annual cycle, 
since the new year’s dues have not yet commenced to come in. The 
amount on hand grows rapidly after February 1, and reaches a maxi- 
mum in June. The small deficit budgeted for the current year will 
become larger in 1957 unless the membership increases or curtailment 
of expenditures is effected, since provision will have to be made for a 
five-member professional staff throughout the year, whereas provision 
was made in 1956 for the fourth and fifth members to join the staff on 
March 1 and June 1, respectively. Nevertheless, the Investment Com- 
mittee recommended the long-term investment of $50,000 of present 
funds, to be expended only in a dire emergency. The remainder of the 
surplus at any given time, beyond the amount necessary to maintain a 
suitable bank balance, should be invested in equipment trust certificates 
or other short-term securities. The Investment Committee had re- 
viewed a list of securities for long-term investment, and would be 
prepared to recommend specific purchases of high-grade stocks and 
bonds in the near future. A motion was unanimously adopted that the 
surplus funds of the Association be invested in the discretion of the 
Treasurer, with the advice and consent of the Investment Committee. 

In further discussion, the desire was expressed that Central Office 
procedures be improved to provide for the more prompt deposit of 
checks in payment of dues. The General Secretary undertook to 
develop methods to accomplish this end. 


Constitutional Changes 


Professor Taylor, as Chairman of Committee O, reported that the 
Committee planned to consolidate all of the information and proposals 
now available and to arrive by November 1 at a set of recommendations 
for changes in the Constitution and By-Laws. The General Secretary 
committed the necessary Central Office staff work to this project, to the 
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end that the Committee’s proposals may be circulated to the Council well 
in advance of the fall meeting, and to the membership in advance of the 
Forty-third Annual Meeting. The matters to be covered include the 
structure of the Association, the methods of nominating and electing 
members of the Council, the functions of the Annual Meeting, and the 
relation of the National Association to the chapters and regional 
groups. The Council unanimously adopted a motion committing to 
Committee O all pending proposals for reorganization and those that 
may be submitted before the next meeting of the Council. 

Discussion followed, regarding possible changes in the responsi- 
bility for collecting dues and a possible allocation of a portion of the funds 
collected to the chapters and regional groups. The administrative diffi- 
culties involved were pointed out. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Following the noon recess, the Council unanimously adopted a 
motion to present President Britton with a tape recording of his address 
before the Annual Meeting. 

Appreciation and good wishes were expressed to Professor Lutz, 
past President of the Association, who was attending his last meeting as 
a member of the Council. 

The General Secretary expressed his appreciation of the work of his 
colleagues in the Central Office and stated that he planned to remain in 
his position during the academic year 1956-57. He said that his sub- 
sequent plans are still undetermined. 


Annual Meeting Group Sessions 


Reports were presented to the Council by Professors Gulick, Ward, 
Lee (substituting for Professor Imlah, who could not remain), Rora- 
bacher, and Fuchs concerning the parallel group sessions which had been 
held on Saturday morning as a part of the program of the Annual Meet- 
ing. Reports concerning these sessions appear elsewhere in this issue 
of the Bulletin. 

In connection with Professor Gulick’s report on the group session 
relating to accreditation, the Council gave additional attention to the 
Association’s interest in the accrediting process. The General Secretary 
reported that, while the Committee on Accrediting, authorized at the 
last meeting of the Council, had not yet been appointed, the matter would 
receive attention during the spring and summer. 

The project for a register of retired persons had received addi- 
tional consideration by the General Secretary, but could be carried for- 
ward only after careful coordination with the “roster” 
Census, a new but going undertaking. 


of the Emeriti 
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Forty-Third Annual Meeting 


The date and program of the Forty-third Annual Meeting were 
next discussed. In order to make greater provision for the considera- 
tion of Association business, it was agreed informally that in alternate 
years, when there is no presidential address, the annual dinner should 
be omitted, and that the parallel group sessions, which seemed desirable, 
should take the place of the dinner on Friday evening. <A three-day 
meeting should be undertaken only as a last resort. 

The General Secretary pointed out that adjustments should be 
made either in the date of publication of the Spring Bulletin or in the 
date of the Annual Meeting, to permit a sufficient lapse of time for 
proposed constitutional amendments to be published in the Bulletin at 
least thirty days in advance of the meeting. The Council voted unani- 
mously to designate April 26 and 27, 1957 as the dates of the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting, and to designate New York City, Atlantic City, 
and Philadelphia, in that order, as preferred locations for the meeting. 
The final selection of a place was left to the General Secretary. 

The General Secretary stated that improved methods of registration 
would be developed to accommodate the larger numbers who seem now to 
attend Association meetings. 

The Council voted unanimously that the proposed agenda for the 
Annual Meeting be presented at the autumn meeting of the Council, 
and that the Council, on the basis of the proposed agenda, exercise its 
responsibility under Article V of the Constitution to “deal with . . . the 

. program of the Annual Meeting.” 


Membership Eligibility 


Dr. Rorabacher reported for the General Secretary on questions 
of membership eligibility which were committed to the General Secre- 
tary at the previous meeting of the Council. Final determinations had 
not yet been made on all questions, but tentative decisions had been 
reached regarding the eligibility of certain categories of college and 
university personnel. The advice of the Council was requested as to 
these and as to certain other questions of eligibility, upon which no new 
determinations had as yet been made. Discussion ensued, in the course 
of which the General Secretary announced a change in one of his previous 
tentative rulings. 


International Association of University Professors and Lecturers 


The General Secretary reported (in the absence of Dr. Shryock, who 


had been compelled to leave) that greater interest in the International 
Association of University Professors and Lecturers, of which the 
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American Association of University Professors is a constituent member, 
and the attendance of more American representatives at International 
Association meetings, would be desirable. He requested that members 
of the Council report the names of members of the Association who may 
be available to attend the next International Association meeting in 
Munich, September 3-8, 1956. 


Treasurer’s Honorarium 


After Professor Owens had left the meeting because of his trans- 
portation schedule, the General Secretary presented the question of 
an appropriate honorarium for the Treasurer. The honorarium was set 
at $200 a year many years ago, and an equivalent amount today would 
be not less than $500. Professor Owens assumed the position of 
Treasurer without stipulation as to the honorarium and with the under- 
standing that the matter would be considered at a later time. Dr. Fuchs 
stated that Professor Owens’ advice and assistance have already been 
extremely valuable, and that his work as Chairman of the Investment 
Committee, as well as the growth of the Association’s funds, entailed 
duties not previously assumed by the Treasurer. He did not recommend 
a specific amount for approval by the Council. After discussion, the 
Council voted unanimously to fix the Treasurer’s honorarium at $1,000 
a year. 


Committee to Study State Anti-Subversive Legislation 


Under the item of new business, Professor O’Shea suggested that 
there was need for a committee to study state legislation of the type 
which is criticized in the report of the Special Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure in the quest for National Security and to suggest 
Association policy with regard to such legislation. The proposal met 
with favor and, after discussion, the Council unanimously adopted a 
motion authorizing the establishment of a committee to study legisla- 
tion adversely affecting academic freedom and tenure. 

The Council adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 


Addendum: Report of Audit 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
Washington, D. C. 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts and disbursements of 
the American Association of University Professors for the period from 
January 1, 1955 to December 31, 1955. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
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included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances, except that 
we did not test-check receipts for membership dues to any official member- 
ship list or independent mailing list. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statement of cash receipts and 
disbursements presents fairly the recorded cash transactions of the 
American Association of University Professors for the period from 
January 1, 1955 to December 31, 1955 in conformity with accounting 
principles in general usage by non-profit membership associations applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 

Our report consists of a statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments and comments thereon. 


Comments 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank 
statements, and cash disbursements shown by the records were supported 
by vouchers and/or cancelled checks. 

Cash in bank at December 31, 1955, in the amount of $72,639.97, 
was reconciled to the amounts reported directly to us by the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 

The investments at December 31, 1955, consisting of $25,000.00 par 
value United States Saving Bonds, Series G, 2'/2%, were inspected by 
us on March 26, 1956. These investments are listed in detail on the 
accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements and include 
bonds of $10,000.00 par value which matured on October 1, 1955, and 
are being held pending action of the investment committee. 

Interest received on bonds and savings accounts was accounted for 
in cash receipts during the period. 

Insurance policies indicating the following coverage were examined 


by us: 
Type Amount 
Fire and extended coverage on furniture 
Workmen’s compensation..................... Standard 


F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Washington, D. C. 
March 30, 1956 


Eprtor’s Note. Attached to the report of the accountants is a “State- 
ment of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended December 
31, 1955.” Total receipts were $231,517.06, and total disbursements 
$207,357.71, making an excess of receipts over disbursements of 
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$24,159.35. Several items of expenditure were smaller than in the budget 
published in the Spring, 1955 Bulletin (p. 171); the principal increases 
were in the items for salaries and for retirement, social security, and group 
hospitalization, in accordance with Council action (Bulletin, Spring, 
1956, p. 181). 


Addendum: Corrections in Record of Autumn, 
1955 Meeting 


The report of the Special Committee on Eligibility for Membership, 
published in the Bulletin for Spring, 1956, as part of the record of the 
Autumn, 1955 Council meeting, failed to show several changes made 
while the Council was discussing and approving the Committee's 
report. Corrections are indicated in the following list; the numbers 
accompanying the recommendations are as in the Spring Bulletin, pp. 
177-180. 

Recommendation 1: Omit “from a staff ruling.” 

Recommendation 2: Omit everything after “until,” in line 3, and 
add “thirty days after the probable receipt of the Bulletin by members 
resident far from the place where the Bulletin is mailed.” 

Recommendation 9: insert, after the last word (transfer) “and 
notify him of his change of status.” 

Recommendation 16: Insert, immediately after the number 16, a 
parenthesized 1, thus (1); and add a second paragraph to the recom- 
mendation as follows: 

“(2) The Council should request the General Secretary to draft 
and present for its approval a statement of criteria for the application of 
the interpretation embodied in the first paragraph of their 
recommendation.” 
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Report of Committee A 


The 1955 Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure contained an excellent history of the work of this Committee 
irom the organization of the Association until that date. Professor 
William T. Laprade’s long service on the Committee as a member 
and as Chairman, plus his term as President of the Association, gave 
him the opportunity to have personal knowledge of the problems in 
the area of academic freedom and tenure for many years. He was able 
from his own experience to trace the development of the program, and 
to note especially the growing volume of the work. There seems to 
be little that could be added to his excellent statement. 

When Professor Laprade asked to be relieved of his assigment, 
President William E. Britton appointed a new Chairman. During the 
course of the year, the membership of the Committee was substantially 
changed, and the number of active members was increased. Many of 
these members are relatively inexperienced in this important task, but 
all are interested and are participating in the important decisions being 
made. Time will remedy the lack of experience. 

There seems to be a widespread misunderstanding of the function 
of Committee A and of the methods of handling the cases which come 
within its jurisdiction. At one time it was possible for all active 
members of the Committee to review all of the documents in every case 
and to participate in each step of the proceeding. The present case load 
makes this an impossibility; in fact, the present volume prevents Com- 
mittee action on the final determination in the great majority of the 
cases. Perhaps it will be useful to describe the procedure now being 
followed to dispose of complaints. 


lI 


If a teacher, whether a member of the Association or not, has 
been given notice of dismissal or of any other action to be taken against 
him which, in his judgment, violates the 1940 Statement of Principles, 
he writes a letter to the Central Office in Washington, stating the facts 
as he sees them. If the teacher sends his letter to the Chairman or any 
member of Committee A, it is immediately forwarded to the Central 
Office. The letter is then assigned to a member of the professional 
staff, who assumes the chief responsibility for making whatever inquiries 
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may be necessary to determine the facts. This staff member keeps in 
close touch with his office associates, apprising them of developments, 
and seeking their advice at every step. 

The staff member begins the inquiry by acknowledging the letter 
of complaint, making a tentative evaluation of the situation in terms 
of generally accepted academic principles, and, if the facts as stated 
indicate a possible violation of these principles, asking whether the 
teacher wishes a summary of the facts to be sent to the appropriate 
administrative officer for comment. Frequently it is necessary to ask 
for additional information before it is possible to determine whether, 
assuming the teacher’s statements to be true, there is any violation of 
academic freedom and tenure involved. If the teacher wishes the 
Association to intervene actively in his behalf, the essential elements 
of the complaint are sent to an appropriate administrative officer of 
the institution concerned. In the normal course, this administrative 
officer replies and gives the administration’s view of the facts. As 
would be expected, the two statements often vary on many important 
points. The essential facts in the administration’s reply are referred 
to the teacher for his comment. After an exchange of correspondence, 
sometimes brief and sometimes continuing for weeks or months, it is 
usually possible for the Central Office staff to determine, with some 
assurance, what are the actual facts in the case. Not infrequently, the 
teacher or an administrative officer (sometimes both) goes to the 
Washington office for a conference; information thus obtained is sub- 
jected to the same testing process as is that obtained by correspondence. 
The process of investigation by the staff member requires a resolution 
to view the situation as objectively as possible, and skill gained through 
repeated experience. 

During and after the development of the facts, the members of 
the Central Office staff make an analysis to determine whether there has 
been any violation of accepted standards. They may conclude that 
the teacher’s complaint fails to show any serious violation of the 1940 
Statement of Principles. On the other hand, the correspondence may 
have demonstrated clearly that the administration has erred; and the 
administration may recognize this fact, and be willing to correct the 
situation in a professionally satisfactory manner. Often, however, 
the preliminary investigation reveals a borderline situation, in which 
the teacher seems to have a legitimate complaint, but the administra- 
tion’s violation of principle is not absolutely clear, or not extremely 
serious, or the teacher’s share of the blame is arguable, so that the 
administration will not wholly withdraw from its position on the con- 
troversy, and the Association is uncertain how far its intervention may 
usefully be continued. In such situations, various outcomes are pos- 
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sible. For example, an administration may refuse to reinstate the 
teacher unconditionally but may offer him a terminal appointment for 
one or more years to allow him time to secure employment elsewhere. 
In some such situations, a compromise solution may be to the advantage 
of all concerned. In other cases, where the teacher’s cause is meritorious 
and the administration has neither offered a professionally satisfactory 
adjustment nor provided a hearing on charges; or, if there has been a 
hearing, its adequacy seems questionable and its outcome dubious—in 
such situations, the case may be referred to an investigating committee 
appointed by the General Secretary after consultation with the Chairman 
of Committee A. 

In the above recital, no attempt has been made to indicate the 
wide variety of solutions which are possible. It should be noted also 
that on occasion the professional staff members investigating a case 
will consider a proposed settlement to be the best the circumstances war- 
rant, but the teacher may consider it unsatisfactory. It is important 
to call attention to the fact that formal investigations by a visiting com- 
mittee result only if the process of negotiation described above has 
not been successful. Negotiations often are successful, and the Associa- 
tion serves the teacher best when it protects him in his tenure without 
publicizing the fact. Success of this kind cannot, in the nature of things, 
be widely publicized, and it is only the failure of the process of negotia- 
tion which ends in a formal investigation, and publicity. It follows that 
most of the work of the Association in support of the principles of 
academic freedom and tenure is never known to the membership. 

When a committee is appointed to conduct a formal investigation, 
it visits the institution in which the dispute arose, and usually it makes 
a full report to Committee A. Before a visit occurs, the appropriate 
officer is informed of the identity of the members of the investigating 
committee; it is usually inadvisable to send a committee member who 
is persona non grata to anyone concerned. If the administration indi- 
cates a willingness to receive the committee, a date which is agreeable 
to all parties is fixed for the visit to the campus. 

In advance of the visit, the committee members familiarize them- 
selves with the correspondence which the Central Office has conducted 
with the parties to the controversy. An attempt is made to secure the 
names of all persons who have knowledge of the facts, so that as many 
as possible may be interviewed in person. The administrative officers 
and persons favorable to the administration’s position are heard as 
fully as the teacher and those persons suggested by him. After the 
visit, the committee prepares a written report covering all of the 
issues in dispute, and copies of this report are then sent to the teacher 
and to the administration. 
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No one should be surprised to learn that a report never fully 
satisfies either party; both, as a rule, are able to point out some in- 
accuracies in the report. When their proposals for correction reach 
the Central Office, a member of the professional staff may make con- 
siderable revisions in the report in an effort to correct all inaccuracies 
and unfelicitous or prejudicial statements. The staff members have 
the skill and experience to improve materially on the original draft. 


Ill 


After it has been written, the revised report travels the same route 
as before, to the members of the investigating committee, the teacher, 
and the administrative officers of the institution. This time it goes also 
to the members of Committee A for their comments. After all these 
replies have been received, the report is revised once more. The process 
of revision is a continuous one, up to the time of publication or sub 
mission to the Annual Meeting. The end report, which finally appears 
in the Bulletin, differs very materially in both form and content from 
earlier versions. It is obvious that the end product of this process 
cannot be attributed to any one person, or even to the investigating 
committee; rather it results from the collective effort of many people. 
This elaborate process reflects the desire of the Association that the 
report be as complete and as accurate as possible. The procedure 
followed takes a long time, but experience has shown how important 
it is that accuracy should not be sacrificed to speed. 

After the report is printed in the Bulletin, Committee A decides 
upon its recommendations, which are made to the Council and to the 
Annual Meeting. The ultimate action of censure may be imposed only 
by a vote of the Annual Meeting. 

Because censure is mainly a moral force, and has practical effect 
only to the extent that it places any prospective teacher on notice that 
the censured institution has failed to comply with the provisions of the 
1940 Statement of Principles, the continuing influence of Committee A 
and the Association depend on their success in avoiding actions based 
on biased judgments, or the acceptance of unfounded charges. Such 
caution is also a moral obligation which the Association owes to the 
institution concerned. After an institution’s name has been placed 
on the list of censured administrations, it may be removed only by a 
procedure somewhat similar to the one followed in the imposition of 
censure. If the administration adopts and makes effective satisfactory 
principles of academic freedom and tenure, and demonstrates that these 
principles are being administered in good faith, and if, for a reasonable 
time, under the normal experiences of academic life, there has been 
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no incident to indicate a repetition of the conduct which led to the 
censure, an administration may expect sympathetic consideration of 
a request for the lifting of censure. A careful investigation is then 
made, and if Committee A is satisfied that academic freedom and tenure 
in the institution are being safeguarded by the administration in accord- 
ance with the 1940 Statement of Principles, and that faculty-administra- 
tion relationships are generally satisfactory, it may recommend that the 
institution’s name be removed from the list of censured administrations. 


IV 


Many members have urged that a summary of every case investi- 
gated by the Central Office be printed in the Bulletin. Committee A 
believes this would be unwise. In a case in which a settlement wholly 
satisfactory to the teacher is secured, publication of the facts would cast 
a shadow on an administration which has given evidence of its co- 
operativeness, and would not help the teacher—indeed, it might harm 
him, by establishing him vaguely in some minds as having “been in 
trouble”; the only gain would be the assurance that the Association 
is accomplishing something. If the Association has succeeded in bringing 
about a less decisive adjustment, but satisfactory under the circumstances 

e.g., a terminal appointment—publication of this fact could interfere 
with the teacher’s obtaining an appointment in another institution. 

It has been suggested that these reports be printed with the name 
of the institution, but without identifying the teacher in question. In 
many cases, where the controversy has gained some notoriety, the 
teacher will be identified as soon as the institution is named. Nor 
should an administration be pilloried unless it is actually convicted of 
misconduct. There is the third possibility—that the facts be given 
but anonymity be maintained for all parties to the proceeding. Some 
danger of damage to the teacher and to the institution remains, for 
unless the facts are changed, the case may still be recognized by Bulletin 
readers. It is our hope that the membership will accept our assurance 
that the Central Office staff and the members of Committee A are 
working steadily toward, and have almost attained, a situation in which 
every case will be promptly investigated. The staff is rapidly catching 
up with the large number of cases which accumulated during the period 
when a rapidly mounting work load, too small a staff, and illness and 
other disabilities made it impossible to meet all obligations promptly, 
and the best achievable goal was to see that whatever was done was 
well done. 

Although, as stated, these are narrow limits on the permissible 
publication of the details of Committee A’s work, it has been decided 
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to include in this report, experimentally, the facts in five cases of 
recent date, without identifying either the institution or the teacher. 
These cases, briefly sketched, illustrate different kinds of situations and 
varying degrees of success. They may reveal something of both the 
possibilities and the limitations in the day-to-day, unspectacular work 
of the Association as it assists teachers in their difficulties and instructs 
administrative officers in their obligations as ministers to a learned 
profession. 


Case A 


Blank College has a seven-year probationary period. In the midst 
of his sixth year, Professor A’s request for sabbatical leave the following 
year was denied; but the Dean made almost an outright promise that 
a renewed request a year later would be granted. When the time 
came, however, the next February, Professor A was notified that his 
appointment would be discontinued at the end of August. He sought 
the advice of the Association. 

In communicating with the President of the College, the Associa- 
tion’s Secretariat recognized Professor A’s lack of tenure status, and 
the right of the Administration to terminate his appointment on due 
notice, but emphasized the failure of the Administration to give a year’s 
notice, and also the moral obligation of an Administration that had 
received from Professor A the last measure of probationary service and 
had led him to expect sabbatical leave, and hence tenure, only to dis- 
appoint him at the last moment. 

Communication was extensive (the Secretariat wrote 19 letters, 
sent two telegrams, made two long-distance calls, wrote five office 
memoranda, and held office conferences with the teacher and with the 
President of the institution). Consideration of the case covered more 
than a year and a half, prolonged in part by the President’s absences 
from the United States on governmental missions. However, shortly 
after a conference in the Central Office, the President presented the 
Association’s view of the case to the Board of Trustees, with the result 
that Professor A received a check described by the President as “pay- 
ment for sabbatical leave, to which I believe you were entitled before 
your services at Blank College were terminated.” 

The teacher was happy at the outcome, and as a result of this 
acquaintance of the President with the Association and its principles, 
two subsequent situations in Blank College have been concluded fairly 
and expeditiously. 

Case B 


Toward the end of his first year (1954-55) at Blank College, 
Professor B was informed by an administrative official that he would 
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be reappointed, and his name appeared on the official schedule of 
courses issued for pre-registration. However, in July, when contracts 
for the following year were issued to other members of the faculty, he 
did not receive a contract. Inquiries developed the fact that the Ad- 
ministration, having heard certain complaints about him, had systemati- 
cally collected a large number of unfavorable reports from institutions 
where Professor B had previously taught. Following telegraphic inquiry 
from the Central Office (to which Professor B referred his case), the 
President of the College changed his decision, and issued Professor B 
a terminal appointment for the following year. When, however, in 
accepting this appointment, Professor B stated that he reserved the 
right to contest the terminal provision, the President once more changed 
his decision, and Professor B was summarily dismissed. When the 
Association inquired about this development, the President stated that 
the dismissal was for cause and that the matter was now in the hands of 
the State Board of Education. 

Professor B, through his attorney, and on the Association’s advice, 
requested, and has since repeatedly requested, a formal hearing, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 1940 Statement of Principles. 
Officers of the Board promised a hearing, but never set a date for it; 
apparently, this delay may partly be attributable to a change in the 
presidency and vice-presidency of the Board. As the Bulletin goes to 
press, the President of the Board has just written that an academic 
hearing will have to remain in abeyance because Professor B’s attorney 
has started legal action. The Association’s procedure in the face of 
this development is under consideration. 

The Association is not at present fully informed about the objections 
of the Administration to Professor B. The latter is a middle-aged man, 
with first-rate academic qualifications, but a record of short service in 
many institutions; he admits to some youthful roistering, but declares 
that for a number of years past his conduct has been impeccable, and 
was so at Blank College. He attributes his difficulties to (1) his efforts 
to maintain academic standards above those of the institution, (2) his 
liberal position on public questions, including those relating to race, 
and (3) an intensive effort by the Administration, once its dislike had 
been aroused, to gather together all possible allegations concerning his 
actions in a period now many years in the past. At this moment the 
Association’s Secretariat has no judgment on the merits of such allega- 
tions, but is dissatisfied with the apparent disposition of the Administra- 
tion to ignore due process. A committee investigation of the situation 
may be necessary. 
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Case C 

Sub-Blank College is a semi-autonomous branch of Blank Uni- 
versity; its chief administrative officer bears the title of President, 
rather than Dean. Early in May, Mr. C, completing his third year 
as an instructor in Sub-Blank College, inquired of the Dean of his 
Division about reappointment for the following year, and received an 
encouraging reply. A few days iater, however, after conferring with 
the President of Sub-Blank College, the Dean informed Mr. C that 
his services would end on June 30, to make room for an appointee with 
the doctorate, which Mr. C did not possess. Mr. C appealed to the 
Association. The Associate Secretary wired and then wrote to the 
President, pointing out the lateness of the notification and urging an- 
other year’s appointment, terminal if the Administration so wished. 
The President, in reply, stated that the position held by Mr. C normally 
required the possession of the doctorate and carried professorial rank ; 
that Mr. C’s appointment as an instructor was not probationary, but 
temporary, pending the location of a qualified person (who had now 
been found); and that Mr. C’s current contract contained a notation 
to the effect that the rank of instructor had been assigned to the position 
or a single year—this for the purpose of utilizing temporarily a person 
who, like Mr. C, did not have the doctorate. Concerning this last com- 
ment, Mr. C had observed the notation on his contract, but had inter- 
preted it as meaning that he would be kept at the rank of instructor for 
only this one year, and would be made an assistant professor the following 
year—an interpretation encouraged by the fact that the Dean had re- 
commended him for advancement the previous year, though without 
success. The notation in question had not appeared on Mr. C’s contract 
for the first two years. 

Mr. C appealed to the President of Blank University, which, as 
stated, was the parent institution of which Sub-Blank College was a 
branch. The President of Blank University stated his understanding 
that the appointment had been temporary, and rejected the appeal. 

Mr. C admitted that he had understood his initial appointment to 
be temporary, since he was substituting for a man on leave of absence ; 
but when the latter decided definitely not to return, Mr. C regarded 
his appointment as no longer temporary, but probationary, even though 
his contracts continued to be for a single year each. The reason for 
this feeling was his receipt of successive reappointments ; his participa- 
tion in the State retirement program; the requirement that he attend 
summer school and work toward the doctorate ; the Dean’s recommenda- 
tion (though not favorably acted upon) at the end of his second year 
for a promotion to an assistant professorship; and the commendations 
he had received for his work from administrative officers. 
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The Association’s Secretariat closed the case by writing a final 
letter to the President of Sub-Blank College, with a copy to the President 
of Blank University, reviewing the facts and emphasizing the wrong of 
giving such belated notice of non-renewal to a teacher who, for three 
years, had rendered competent, faithful service; whose hopes of con- 
tinuance had been encouraged ; and who had never been informed clearly 
and unambiguously that his third year would be his last. At the same 
time, a letter was written to Mr. C containing 


g, among other things, 
the following statement: 


You will be disappointed, but we have decided, after mature con- 
sideration, that the facts capable of verification beyond doubt will not 
permit us to state with certainty that the termination of your services 
constituted a violation of the principle of adequate notice sufficiently 
clear and serious to justify us in publishing a report and recommending 
the censure of the Administration of Sub-Blank College. 


Case D 


Mr. D, who was a professor on tenure, and also Director of a Division 
at Sub-Blank College, was notified, without previous warning, on May 
2, 1955, that he would not be offered a contract for the academic year 
1955-56. At the time of the termination of his services, Professor D 
was 59 years of age and could have retired on full retirement status on 
reaching 65. On July 12, 1955, Professor D wrote to the oflicers of 
the Association for advice, and the officers made an immediate reply, 
requesting additional information. Professor D was informed that the 
concern of the Association was not with the termination of his director- 
ship, but with the termination of his professorship, since the president 
of an institution is free, as far as the 1940 Statement of Principles is 
concerned, to make any administrative adjustments he may see fit to 
make, as long as there is no disturbance of the tenure status that an 
administrative officer may have acquired as a faculty member. 

On the advice of the Association’s Central Office, Professor D 
requested the Board of Trustees of the College to grant him a hearing, 
to which he was entitled under the regulations of the institution. This 
request was denied by the Board. The Central Office then urged the 
President to grant Professor D a hearing before a faculty committee. 
This request was finally granted, a hearing was held, and the hearing 
body sustained the original decision of the Administration to dismiss 
Professor D. Professor D, at this hearing, was not accorded a full 
measure of due process, as provided for in the 1940 Statement of 
Principles. He was not “informed before the hearing in writing of 
the charges against him,” he was not “permitted to have with him an 
adviser of his own choosing who [might] act as counsel,” and he was 
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not given, on his own request, “a full stenographic record” of the hearing. 

The Association is now taking further steps toward determining 
the facts in Professor D’s case, and it may be necessary to send an 
investigating committee to the institution. 


Case E 


Mrs. E, with the rank of assistant professor in Sub-Blank College, 
vas given notice on October 12, 1954, that her services were to be ter- 
minated at the end of the academic year 1954-55. Mrs. E should have 
been regarded, in accordance with the tenure regulations of the institution, 
as having continuous tenure. She was informed that her services were 
to be terminated because of “a decrease in enrollment” and because of 
“financial exigency.” However, it was apparent that the real reason for 
the termination of her services was that her husband was a member of 
the faculty ; the regional accrediting association had recently recommended 
that the College adopt an anti-nepotism rule, and the President of the Col- 
lege applied the rule retroactively in the case of Mrs. E, although he did 
not do so in reference to some of the administrative officers of the College. 
The Central Office of the Association entered the case in October, 1954. 
As a result of extensive correspondence over a period of several months, 
and an interview with the President of the College, the Central Office 
was notified, in June of 1955, that Mrs. E would be continued in her 
position for the academic year 1955-56, during which time the Presi- 
dent of the College would study the problem of man and wife working 
together at the College. The officers of the Association think there is 
a possibility that Mrs. E will be granted permanent tenure. 


These cases are not earth-shaking, but they present a variety of 
problems and report some slight achievements. They typify current 
situations in institutions of higher education everywhere, and the efforts 


~ 


exerted in these cases are a reminder of the very practical activity, in 
a true sense educational, by which the Association continually tries to 
make the academic career tolerable to its members and serviceable to 


society. 


During the course of the year 1955, the Special Committee, whose 
report was printed in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, considered 42 cases. 
In addition, Committee A, through the Central Office staff, dealt with 
77 cases, of which 42 were new complaints, filed in 1955. 

Three investigating committees visited campuses during the year 
and made full reports, of which two appeared in the Spring issue of the 
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Bulletin, and the third will follow as soon as it can be revised. Another 
committee made a visit to help terminate a controversy, but no report 
will be printed in this case. 

On April 4, 1956, Committee A voted to make on-the-campus 
investigations of the following cases previously dealt with by the 
Special Committee’s report, in which the facts in the public record were 
insufficient: New York University, University of Vermont, University 
of Kansas City, University of Michigan, Reed College. 

The following recommendations were presented by Committee A 
to the Council for endorsement, and thereafter to the Annual Meeting 
for action: 


1. That the Administration of Saint Louis University be placed on 
the Association’s list of Censured Administrations. 

2. That the Administration of North Dakota Agricultural College be 
placed on the Association’s list of Censured Administrations. 

3. That the Administration of State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, now known as Middle Tennessee State College, be 
removed from the Association’s list of Censured Administrations. 

4. That the Administration of Evansville College be removed from 
the Association’s list of Censured Administration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Russe_t N. Chairman 
University of Illinois 


Members: Robert L. Calhoun (Theology), Yale University; Robert 
K. Carr (Political Science ), Dartmouth College ; Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), 
Association’s Secretariat; H. Bentley Glass (Biology), The Johns 
Hopkins University; Charles T. McCormick (Law), University of 
Texas; Douglas B. Maggs (Constitutional Law), Duke University; 
Warren C. Middleton (Psychology), Association’s Secretariat; Glenn 
R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania; George Pope 
Shannon (English), Association’s Secretariat; George R. Stewart 
(English), University of California; Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin 
College; George C. Wheeler (Biology), University of North Dakota: 
William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of Law, ex officio. 
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Supplementary Report of the Special Committee on Academic 


Freedom and Tenure in the Ouest for National Security 


A. Submitted to the Council and the 42nd Annual Meeting, April 
5-7, 1956 


The Committee met on April 4, 1956, and, on the basis of discussion 
and previous correspondence, desires to submit the following recommen- 
dations, supplementing those contained in its principal report, published 
in the Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 49-107. 


1. University of Oklahoma 


Having given further consideration to the incident at the University 
of Oklahoma which is summarized in its principal report, the Committee 
submits the following conclusions with regard to it: 

The committee believes the actions of the Administration of the 
University of Oklahoma in connection with this dismissal require placing 
that Administration on the censured list of the American Association of 
University Professors. The speedy measures initially taken against the 
faculty member in response to pressure from State officials, and based 
upon evidence not disclosed at the time, were highly improper. The 
charge later made against him, relating to “type of instruction” and “social 
and economic philosophy” in relation to “teaching . . . young Americans” 
invaded freedom in the classroom itself and should never have been made. 
The Board of Regents’ reasoning in support of the dismissal magnifies 
the charge relating to statements derogatory to the University and the 
faculty member’s alleged want of frankness in meeting that charge out 
of all proportion to their real significance. The attribution even under 
legal advice of “moral turpitude” to a natural and understandable reac- 
tion to measures taken by the University Administration itself, and the 
consequent denial of severance pay, were unjustified and led to a violation 
of the principles of academic tenure. Although a hearing was properly 
afforded, the absence of faculty participation in it and in the subsequent 
judgment was a serious departure from due procedure, scarcely justified 
by the faculty member’s failure specifically to demand a trial by his 
academic peers. If methods such as those employed in this case are 
accepted, the way is open to subjugation of academic freedom and 
academic tenure to political forces, whenever they become strong enough 
to strike fear into university administrations. 

Mitigating circumstances which were present, especially as respects 
the President of the University, are unfortunately not sufficient, in the 
Committee’s judgment, to warrant dispensing with censure of the 


* See, in particular, pp. 64-66, 69-70, 79-85. 
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Administration of the University because of the dismissal here under 
review. Commendable efforts by the President to secure adherence to 
academic due process were successful in procuring the hearing that was 
accorded, after the proceeding had been begun upon the initiative of the 
Board of Regents. The composition of the Board of Regents has changed 
partially, and the Administration of the University has recently given 
evidence of its desire to observe the principles of tenure supported by this 
Association. These are written in its regulations ; but so were they at the 
time of the dismissal in question. The recent evidence of a desire to 
comply with essential safeguards to tenure does not relate to situations in 
which alleged Communism may be involved. We cannot say that the 
kind of violation which occurred in the present case, pursuant to policies 
which have not been withdrawn, is unlikely to recur. 


2. University of Vermont 


The Committee has decided that it is not feasible, on the basis of the 
material available to it, to state conclusions concerning the incident at the 
University of Vermont which is summarized in its principal report. It 
therefore recommends that the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors appoint a committee to make a supplementary investigation and 
report upon this incident. 


3. Supplementary Statement as to Certain Censured Administrations 


The Committee has adopted the following statement concerning 
developments at certain of the institutions whose administrations are 
recommended for censure. The Committee recommends that the censure 
of these administrations, if voted by the Forty-second Annual Meeting, 
be accompanied by approval of this statement : 

The Committee has learned of recent developments at the University 
of California, the University of Oklahoma, The Ohio State University, 
and Temple University, which constitute substantial progress toward 
acceptance of the principles embodied in this report; and it is encouraged 
to believe that additional progress in the same direction may occur in 
these institutions. It therefore recommends that the Association’s 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure promptly confer with the 
administration and faculty of each of these institutions in regard to 
further improvements and the removal of censure. 


B. Corrections in Prior,Report, Aprilg30, 1956 


The attention of the Committee was directed, too late for inclusion 
in the prior portion of this report, to information which calls for the 
following two corrections in the principal report in the Spring issue of 
the Association’s Bulletin: 

1. In the section dealing with the University of Washington, near 
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the end of the first full paragraph on page 62, the statement is made with 
respect to the action of the eleven-member faculty Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom regarding one of the dismissed faculty members 
that ‘‘on each of the other four charges majorities voted against recom- 
mending dismissal.” The report of two members of the Committee did 
not deal with one of these four charges. Five members specifically 
favored dismissing on the basis of it, and four did not. The statement 
in the report is therefore amended to read as follows: “On three of the 
other four charges majorities voted against recommending dismissal ; 
on the remaining one, a minority of five voted in favor of doing so, with 
two not stating a definite conclusion.” 

2. In the section dealing with the University of Michigan, at the 
end of the second full paragraph on page 90, the statement is made, 
with respect to the faculty members who had been suspended, that “the 
Executive Committee of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
had recommended that the other two be retained.” This recommenda- 
tion was on the basis of information available to the Executive Com- 
mittee prior to the final hearing and action in the two cases and was 
accompanied in one case by the “hope that a firmer basis of judgment 
may be forthcoming.” Subsequently the Committee, impressed by the 
reasoning in support of the dismissal of this faculty member, accepted 
the conclusion as to him. The statement is therefore amended to read 
as follows: “the Executive Committee of the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts had recommended, on the basis of the evidence then 
before it, that the other two be retained. Subsequently the latter 
Committee, impressed by the reasoning in support, accepted the conclu- 
sion as to the dismissal of the first man.” 


BentTLey Grass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University, 
Chairman 

Ropert K. Carr (Political Science), Dartmouth College 

RacpH F. Fucus (Law), Association’s Secretariat 

Dovuetas B. Maccs (Law), Duke University 

GLENN R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania 

Tatcott Parsons (Social Relations), Harvard University 

Russet N. (Law), University of Illinois 

Georce C. WHEELER (Biology), University of North Dakota 
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Corrections in Committee A’s Report on North Dakota a 
Agricultural College a 
Information recently received in the Central Office prompts the . 
following minor corrections in the report on North Dakota Agricultural “i 
College, published in the Bulletin for Spring, 1956, pages 130-160. * 
1. The three sentences at the bottom of page 133 and the top of q 
page 134 (“One ... dean”) should read: “One of the first outward a 
indications of difficulty occurred in April, 1953, when the Graduate . 
Council objected on reading in the press that the President had established a 
a graduate school and appointed a graduate dean. The President had a 
not discussed this plan with the Graduate Council or the College Council ; 
nor had he consulted with the Advisory Committee, as the College Con- a. 
stitution required in ‘the appointment of major administrative officers.’ ] + 
The matter was dropped at that time, and after further consideration, ; 
the present graduate program was established in July, 1954, with a E 
Graduate School and a Graduate Dean.” % 
2. The sentence at approximately the middle of page 152 (“Of ... a 
office”) should read: “Of the four, one has been Chapter President, 
and another, Corresponding Secretary.” 
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The Strength to Meet our National 
Need 


A Statement Approved by Representatives of the Constituent Members 
of the American Council on Education, March 20, 1956 


The developing culture and expanding economy of the United 
States, the complex social structure which characterizes its life, the 
demands of national defense, and the insistent emphasis upon oppor- 
tunity for the individual, together with a dramatically increased birth 
rate in the last two decades—all combine to raise fundamental questions 
about the place oi education beyond the high school in our society. 
Hence the American Council on Education and its Constituent Member 
Organizations welcome the appointment by President Eisenhower of a 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. This action rec- 
ognizes that American education faces the greatest crisis and the 
greatest opportunity in its history. 

American culture owes its origin and vitality to spiritual, moral, 
intellectual, and artistic values. Our country will continue to depend 
on higher education for leadership in the preservation and cultivation 
of these values. An enormous demand for trained intelligence and 
moral character to meet a wide variety of requirements must be satisfied 
if our people are to continue to fulfill their personal aspirations and to 
contribute effectively to national aims and world-wide relationships. 
A wide diversity of knowledge and skills is needed by our dynamic 
economy. The demands for trained intelligence come from the pro- 
fessions and vocations, from business and industry, from government, 
from agriculture, from labor, from every identifiable segment of our 
society. To meet these demands the opportunity must be given to 
every American citizen to attain the highest level of education and 
training of which he is capable. 

We must be concerned with individuals at all levels of ability. 
We must also provide educational opportunities over a_ continually 
increasing span of life. Hence, we must continue to develop new 
educational resources; diverse types of institutions; additional courses 
of study; and new techniques of instruction, such as educational 
television. 

Higher education will be called upon to supply an increasing num- 


* Reprinted from Higher Education and National Affairs, Vol. V, No. 8, March 
23, 1956, by permission of the American Council on Education. 
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ber of persons with a wide range of skills and abilities, many of these i 
in new fields resulting from the growth of technology and from our . 
nation’s closer relations with the rest of the world. Yet no matter a 
how specialized their work, graduates of the future will have to find a - 
their way in a more complicated society, and will be confronted with a 
complex human problems requiring the broader training associated 3 
with the liberal arts. The need for men and women trained in the : 
various specialized fields and at the same time equipped with broad 4 
human understanding is certain to make a demand upon our society’s 4 
reservoir of talents far greater than we are currently prepared to supply. ¥ 
Over and above the general claims of the American people and a 
the economy, special demands are made on educational resources by 
the Federal Government in areas for which it has direct responsibility, a 
such as national defense, international relations, agriculture, and public 3 
health. Military training programs, extending to more than three Fe: 
hundred campuses, are dependent on facilities predominantly furnished ‘ 
by the colleges. Research on problems directly related to defense make i 
further heavy demands on the colleges for trained manpower and use 3 
of facilities. The successful conduct of international relations requires F 
the promotion of mutual understanding through study courses and q 
exchange of persons, the provision of technical assistance to foreign 
countries, and the training of personnel for all kinds of overseas service. 
Since the first days of the Republic, agricultural improvement has been ‘. 
recognized as a prime concern of the Federal government. In recent F 
years, medical research and public health services in general have been 
similarly regarded. In both fields the colleges are expected to play a 
major role, especially in providing professional training for large num- E 
bers of people. These demands in total have a heavy impact on educa- q 
tional institutions. : 
Il 
Since this country’s resources of manpower are limited in number, 
particularly in the eighteen to twenty-four year age group which , 
supplies most of the students for institutions of higher learning, the wel- 
fare and security of our people as a whole may well depend upon the 
extent to which we are able to educate each young man and woman to i 
his or her full capacity. It is an established fact that at least one hundred : 
thousand young men and women each year with high qualifications for 
college and university education are not continuing beyond the high school. 
How do we improve this situation? The first task is obviously that b \ 
of identification of those who should continue their education beyond the 1 
high school. Though some efforts are being made, a complete and clear 
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audit of the number and abilities of all our students from elementary 
grades on is required. The findings of such an audit must then be 
cooperatively used by all segments of education to identify those best 
qualified to continue. 

Once identified, these students must be inspired to continue their 
educational development to insure the fullest satisfaction for themselves 
and their greatest potential service for the nation. To achieve this result 
will call for good teaching and good guidance procedures at all levels of 
education, supported by cooperative effort in the local communities. 

Opportunity for these students to continue their education to a level 
appropriate to their capacity should then be assured by adequate financial 
support. Not only should the American family put an even higher pre- 
mium on education and give a higher priority to meeting the costs of that 
education, but larger numbers of scholarships should be provided, and all 
other forms of financial aid explored. 

Even if strict standards of quality are applied to every type of 
education offered, enrollment of college students, according to conserva- 
tive estimates, will double by 1965. The present college teaching force of 
190,000 would also have to be expanded proportionately if the current 
ratio of teachers to students were to be maintained. Other forms of post- 
high school education might require an even sharper increase figured on 
the same basis, since part-time enrollments, particularly of adults, are 
mounting more rapidly than the enrollment of full-time students. In 
view of the competing demands of government, industry, the professions, 
and the primary and secondary schools for trained personnel, it is unlikely 
that enough teachers can be found to meet the needs of higher education 
on this theoretical basis. Nevertheless a very large increase in the facul- 
ties of colleges and universities will clearly be necessary. A correspond- 
ing increase of qualified administrators will also be required. 

Society has a right to demand that teachers and administrators in all 
academic institutions be highly qualified, because upon their work de- 
pends to a large extent the nature of our culture and our citizenship. 
Since the gifted must have special personal qualities as well as rigorous 
training, the encouragement of able persons to enter the teaching 
profession becomes especially urgent. It is also essential that means be 
found to retain effective teachers in the profession until they have made 
their maximum contribution. 

Organizations in the field of higher education, and a substantial 
number of colleges and universities themselves, sometimes in cooperation 
with secondary schools, are at work in planning and executing means to 
identify, encourage and train a greater flow of competent recruits to 
faculty ranks. They are working to enhance teacher effectiveness through 
the use of teaching aids and the encouragement of greater initiative 
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among teachers and students. They have plans to increase the available 
supply of teaching personnel by drawing upon the services of a larger 
proportion of women, and by utilizing persons who have passed the 
normal ages of retirement, whether in teaching or in other occupations. 

From government and from the public, we seek recognition of the 
critical importance of attracting into college and university teaching and 
administration more of the nation’s ablest young people. From society 
we ask increased respect for the teaching function. Perhaps the most 
important need is better understanding of the conditions of effective 
teaching, including full freedom of teaching and research, higher salaries, 
and greater personal and family security. Careful attention should also 
be focused upon the necessity of maintaining, in both publicly and 
privately supported institutions of higher education, administrative and 
academic independence and integrity. 


Ill 


With the present record-breaking total of 3,000,000 college students 
likely to double by 1965, the need for expanded facilities will be propor- 
tionate unless more effective use is made of present buildings and equip- 
ment. One authority estimates construction costs of approximately $13 
billion over the next ten years, or almost double the present 11te of ex- 
penditure for this purpose, even though all the institutions involved take 
responsibility for rigorous self-examination to make sure of the maximum 
use of present plant, and participate in state-wide, regional, and national 
planning to achieve coordination and consequent economy in the use of 
educational facilities. 

It is clear that provision of educational opportunity for all qualified 
youth, recruitment and maintenance of adequate faculties, and necessary 
expansion of educational facilities—all for the purpose of meeting clearly 
present or foreseeable needs of our society—will call for an increase in 
funds large in amount but small in proportion to our total national income. 
It is not so clear what proportions of these funds should be supplied by 
available sources, such as higher tuition, individual gifts, corporate con- 
tributions, and appropriations by local, state, and Federal governments. 
We urge the President’s Committee to study this problem and to make 
appropriate recommendations to the American people. We are confident 
that when the need is understood, the people will support a sound program 
of action to supply the essential funds. 
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The Fifth National Conference of 
the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO 


By D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


This is a report on the Fifth National Conference of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, held in Cincinnati on November 
3-5, 1955. This conference was attended by about one thousand dele- 
gates, among whom the present writer and Professor Gladys M. Kam- 
merer, of the University of Kentucky, represented the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

It is now nine years since UNESCO was organized as an arm of 
the United Nations to work for mutual understanding between peoples. 
It was founded upon the belief that “wars begin in the minds of men” 
and that “the defenses of peace” must be constructed in the same place. 
This was an attempt to lessen the sources of conflict, and as such it 
was long overdue. Has the experiment succeeded? The conference 
at Cincinnati gave one a strong feeling that the undertaking is fruit- 
ful and hopeful. 

UNESCO is an intergovernmental organization. Only govern- 
ments belong to it and it can do only what the governments want done. 
It is notorious that since 1946 the governments have not given much 
evidence of mutual understanding. The big ones have been intent on 
the greatest world rivalry ever staged—the conflict which we have 
called the Cold War, and which, happily, stopped at Geneva last 
summer just short of atomic world war. In this turbulent and dangerous 
time UNESCO has been operating in the shadows of the mighty power 
struggle without any enthusiastic help from the governments. Indeed, 
one former high official in UNESCO said at Cincinnati that thus far 
the governments have not wanted UNESCO to do much about inter- 
national understanding or they would have given it a budget larger 
than $9,000,000 a year for its global mission. 

Nevertheless, UNESCO performed yeoman service in raising funds 
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for the rebuilding of the schools and other institutions devastated by 
the war. It has promoted the interchange of students, teachers, and 
experts on a world scale, and has stimulated a great deal of new 
thinking. For example, what is “basic education” for illiterate people 
who have nothing, and how can it be organized? Currently it is 
striving, in the words of Director General Luther Evans, “to get all 
the kids of Latin America in school.” Yet its efforts to create agencies 
for adult education are equally significant. 

Nor is the need for UNESCO’s many-sided initiatives in the fields 
of education, science, and culture decreased by the lessened international 
tensions. At the Cincinnati conference, L. V. Berkner, President of the 
Brookhaven Associated Universities, stressed that the gap is widening 
rapidly between the few highly developed countries and the vast areas 
of underdeveloped peoples who are strongly determined to rise to a 
better life. The rate of scientific progress in the few lands that got 
the head start is so fast that the gap widens constantly. Yet science 
and technology are now reaching the stage “where new resources can 
be created where none existed before,” ¢.g., atomic power plants in the 
far north. 

On the hopeful side, Berkner reminded the conference that “the 
level of intellectual and economic activity of a group can change very 
suddenly—in a generation or two.” He cited the miracle of the Ren- 
aissance, which was an interaction of several kinds of creative activity 
upon each other. Therefore we must try to help the peoples struggling 
to rise to break through the thresholds which will release their energies. 
This is essential, Dean A. F. Spilhaus of the Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota, emphasized, because “technical progress, if 
it is shared, is multiplied.” It is not like food, which, if shared, is 
divided. It is, accordingly, essential to share the multipliers. UNESCO 
seeks to do this in helping to finance the great International Geophysical 
Year planned for 1957-58, during which the scientists of forty nations 
will study the physics of the earth from deep in the sea, in the bowels 
of the earth, and up hundreds of miles in the air. Yet, Spilhaus 
emphasized, scientific progress will not contribute to UNESCO's ob- 
jective without the multipliers of communication and education. 

The third plenary session discussed, in an extremely effective manner, 
the great difficulty which we Americans have in communicating with 
other peoples, because of our great deficiency in ability to speak foreign 
languages. It was disturbing to hear that 56% of our public high 
schools offer no modern foreign language study, though 47% of their 
graduates go on to college. In the elementary schools, where languages 
can best be taught, still less is being done. 


The Work Group on “UNESCO in Relation to the Work of Uni- 
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versities” was ably led by Walter H. C. Laves, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Government, Indiana University, and former Deputy Director 
General of UNESCO. His listing of the many ways in which UNESCO 
has extended the reach of the universities and university teachers was 
impressive. Some examples are: the establishment of Field Science 
Cooperation Offices in four world centers; the development of abstract- 
ing services for the natural sciences and of bibliographies of inter-lingual 
scientific and technical dictionaries, as well as catalogues of Color 
Reproduction of Paintings; subsidies to the International Council of 
Scientific Unions; the creation of new international professional or- 
ganizations in five social science fields; extensive use of faculty men 
abroad, enriching both the men and their universities; creation of a 
European center for Nuclear Research; and the organization of an 
International Association of Universities. This work group voted to 
ask the Educational members of the U. S. National Commission to 
convene a major conference to advance the interrelationship between 
UNESCO and American higher education. 

From this session and others several suggestions emerged of ways 
in which university teachers may share in the work of UNESCO: 

1. To make greater use of its literature. For newcomers, the 
place to begin would be a small leaflet: “UNESCO: What it is, 
what it does, how it works.” <A subscription to The UNESCO Courier, 
a well-illustrated monthly magazine, would be a next step. Education 
Abstracts also appears monthly. Fundamental and Adult Education 


. 


is a quarterly, as is The International Social Science Bulletin. Study 
Abroad lists 45,000 international fellowships and scholarships. /nde.r 
Translationum, published annually, contains a comprehensive listing of 
works published throughout the world. There are a great many other 
publications, all distributed by the Columbia University Press, which 
will supply a price list. 

2. Chapters of the American Association of University Professors 
might encourage college administrations to support UNESCO student 
faculty organizations, or better still, the coordination of all campus 
groups concerned with international relations. Where no link with 
UNESCO exists, one might be created by a faculty member willing to 
become well acquainted with its work. 

3. UNESCO’s program of citizen consultations is a fertile field. 
Already 27 colleges and universities have held such consultations, on 
a wide variety of topics, from breaking the language barrier to technical 
aid to the underprivileged. First a small work group of college and 
community leaders discusses the issues to be studied by a conference 
of 100 to 300 regional leaders, aided by the National Commission. The 
Cincinnati roundtable on the operation of these consultations was one 
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of the most stimulating things this observer has heard in a long time. 
There was clear evidence that citizens do want to share in decision- 
making, that this duty of a citizen cannot be delegated, and that many 
UNESCO leaders have a mastery of techniques in enabling citizens 
to have a voice. This session left one with a strong impression that 
ways to keep our democracy vital and functioning are at hand. A 
small leaflet on “Citizen Consultation” will enable anyone to begin 
thinking about such a consultation for his college area. 

Altogether, the conference gave this observer a warm feeling of being 
enveloped in a community of able people who were intent on furthering 
understanding and a better world by practical but imaginative means. 
No one mentioned war, cold or hot, or Communism, or Russia, except 
to note that the Soviet Union and her satellites have lately joined 
UNESCO, creating new problems and opportunities. The whole 
emphasis was on furthering mutual understanding, and not on a one-way 
street basis. We were warned that we have a great deal to learn from 
other countries and that there are over-developed countries in some 
respects as well as under-developed ones. It was sobering to hear Sir 
Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, a judge of the Court of International Justice, 
say that the East (in its broadest sense) expects the United States 
to lead in the crusade for freedom in all spheres of life, that defense of 
the dignity and worth of the individual personality is the key to every- 
thing else, and that it is imperative for the United States to live up to 
its own history and ideals. Only passing attention was paid to current 
charges that UNESCO is atheistic, Communistic, and bent on creating 
world government. All that the concluding speaker asked was “fair 
and open appraisal” of the organization’s work. 

The city of Cincinnati amply justified its reputation for friendliness 
in entertaining the conference. A special trip to the Art Museum with 
a buffet supper, and a full length gala concert by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra were only highlights in the genuine hospitality shown the 
delegates by press, radio, television, and various organizations, and by 
the citizens themselves. 
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The Michigan State Conference 


By CHESTER H. CABLE 


Wayne University 


The Michigan Conference of the American Association of University 
Professors held its first Annual Meeting on the campuses of Western 
Michigan College and Kalamazoo College, November 12, 1955. The 
new Conference has been set up as an association of chapters, with a 
proportional allotment of delegates. Delegates present at the first meet- 
ing represented seven of the eight chapters in the State, only the Lake 
Superior Chapter of Northern Michigan College at Marquette being 
unrepresented. The sixty members attending represented the chapters 
of Albion College, Kalamazoo College, Michigan State Normal College, 
Michigan State University, the University of Michigan, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Western Michigan College. In addition, three Association 
members came from Central Michigan College, where, at that time, there 
was no chapter. 

The central topic of the Conference was the general problem of the 
relationship between institutions of higher learning in the State and 
the State Legislature. The formation of the Conference at this time is 
in large part the result of recognition by chapters throughout the State 
that such a problem exists. 

That the same problem exists in other states is evident; to the 
extent that it does, our experiences may be helpful in the discussions 
now in progress throughout the Association in regard to state and 
regional organizations. 


The Need for State Organization 


What place can a state conference have in an Association which is 
fundamentally an association of individual members? The American 
Association of University Professors declares its character as such an 
organization by its constitutionally established provisions for member- 
ship and dues and, in spite of a provision for regional distribution, by 
its method of voting for Council members. Although there is provision 
for voting by chapter delegates at the Annual Meeting, this means little 
in practice, simply because individual members in individual chapters 
are little interested in seeing that delegates get to the Annual Meeting. 
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At the 1955 meeting, for instance, delegates were sent by only two 
Michigan chapters—one each by Michigan State Normal College and 
Wayne University. 

It is by choice, I think, that the Association has developed in this 
way. Faculty members are likely to think that other faculty members 
can, under most circumstances, represent them adequately; and logi- 
cally, they conclude that any other faculty member who is willing to 
take the trouble may as well act as their representative. Hence, a 
loose association of individual members. 

Chapters have been found to have their uses. The “Manual for 
Chapter Officers,” which appeared in 1947, assigns them five principal 
duties, the second of which is pertinent to the whole problem of helping 
“in the furtherance of the Association’s purposes”—the primary func- 
tion of chapters. This second duty is “to consider current local ques- 
tions of educational method or policy or of professional obligation and 
privilege.” The key-word is “local.” Local refers, of course, to the 
largest single administrative unit—a college or the group of colleges 
and schools which make up a university under a single administration. 
Sut, as the By-Laws indicate by providing for the establishment in an 
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institution of more than one chapter if there is geographical separation 
of different parts of the institution, the word “local” has a geographical 
or space meaning. 

Two kinds of interest on the part of the Association are actually 
involved here: first, the interest of the Association in developing 
professional consciousness throughout the intellectual community as a 
unit; and second, the interest of the Association in dealing effectively 
with those bodies which have ultimate legal authority in academic 
affairs. Chapters need no defense as efficient units in serving the first 
interest. There is reason, in recent times, to question their efficiency in 
the second. While legislatures have financial hold through appropria- 
tions on state-supported institutions, they have other kinds of simply 
legislative powers by which they can and do create an atmosphere in 
which private colleges and universities have to exist. And single chap- 
ters have little influence on legislatures. 

It is thus in reference to the second interest that a state conference 
has a real function. Where once the most remote administrative body 
was a governing board, the situation now is that, as higher education 
has become more widespread and as expenses have increased, state 
legislatures have gained more control and have felt the need to regulate 
by legislation as well as by appropriations more and more of the details 
of academic life. In addition, the questions of national security and 
the attempts to combat Communism have brought pressures on legisla- 
tors to make decisions which earlier would have been made by an 
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institution’s administrators or faculties. Even private institutions can 
feel the repressive atmosphere of such laws—in the creeping timidity of 
their teachers and in the unwillingness of the student body to express 
itself, or indeed even to think, about questions which may be called 
dangerous by some segment of society. The 1915 Declaration of 
Principles, in discussing the limitations on academic freedom and tenure 
in proprietary institutions, makes a statement which applies here to 
public as well as to private institutions: “Genuine boldness and 
thoroughness of inquiry, and freedom of speech, are scarcely recon- 
cilable with the prescribed inculcation of a particular opinion upon a 
controverted question.” Neither the chapters nor the national officers, 
and certainly not individual members, can deal adequately with state 
legislatures in cases of such prescription. 

It is thus necessary for the individual members of the Association 
to find a grouping which, more effectively than chapters, can express to 
state official bodies the thinking of college and university faculties about 
their own problems. And such organizations are all the more neces- 
sary if the voice of the school administrator is not to be taken, as it often 
has been, to express the views of college and university teachers as 
well. 

Theoretically, then, there is a place for a state conference by means 
of which members of the Association may arrive at a consensus on state- 
wide problems and through which they may communicate group will to 
state agencies. 


The Michigan State Conference 


The impulses which led to the Michigan State Conference arose 
in immediate and practical problems of more than local community 
concern. 

In December, 1954, the Wayne University Chapter wrote to those 
chapters in the State which it knew about, to request aid in dealing with 
problems raised by an act of the State Legislature—the Michigan Com- 
munist Control Law, popularly known as the Trucks Act. The Chapter 
was concerned over two problems connected with that law: first, that 
such a law had passed the Legislature unchallenged by educational 
groups ; and second, that a law, the constitutionality of which was already 
in question, should endanger relationships between faculty and adminis- 
tration in public institutions of higher learning. Two of the chapters 
replied to the Wayne letter and evinced interest in some means for 
regular communication among chapters in the State. 

That the chapters in the State had no common concern for the 
effects of the legislation in question was demonstrated by the replies 
from two chapter officers: both asked for more information about the 
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Trucks Act and said that they were unfamiliar with its provisions. 
Both officers, moreover, expressed some hesitation about the forma- 
tion of any regular State organization, although both also agreed that 
there should be regular communication among chapters. 

By March, 1955, however, when the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in Gatlinburg, there had been dismissals of teachers 
in two institutions, brought about either by the pressure of the Trucks 
Act or by the general atmosphere by which that law had been generated. 
A United States Congressional committee had held investigations into 
Communism in the educational institutions of Michigan, and the State 
Legislature had rushed to the aid of that committee by enacting a law 
to the effect that refusal to answer the committee’s questions under the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment should be prima facie evidence of 
Communist Party membership, and that no Communist could be paid 
from public funds. 

There had also developed an entirely different sort of problem: a 
state-wide concern regarding proposed changes in the State Teacher 
Certification Code—something which would directly affect all colleges, 
public or private. 

Encouragement to organize in units at the State level also came out 
of the discussions at the Annual Meeting in Gatlinburg. 

Immediately following the Annual Meeting, the Chapter at Michi- 
gan State Normal College invited the other Michigan chapters to meet 
in Ypsilanti “to initiate some sort of State organization” to link the 
chapters in the State. 

This initial discussion meeting was held April 20, 1955, with repre- 
sentatives present from six of the eight chapters—all but Albion and 
Michigan State being represented. One representative even made the 
six-hundred-mile trip from Marquette in the Upper Peninsula. Pro- 
fessor Warren Taylor came to Ypsilanti from Oberlin, Ohio, at the in- 
vitation of the Wayne University Chapter, to tell the group what such 
organizations had accomplished in other states. The meeting con- 
cluded with a unanimous resolution that the several chapters in Michigan 
should discuss the need, in the nine following areas, for a State or- 
ganization: (1) a survey of practices at the State level in the realm of 
academic freedom and tenure; (2) faculty welfare; (3) legislation; (4) 
nominations to national offices in the Association; (5) the role of 
faculty in administration; (6) educational policy; (7) teacher qualifi- 
cation; (8) information and community enlightenment; and (9) en- 
couraging the establishment of new chapters. 

A second planning meeting was held on the University of Michigan 
campus, May 25, with six of the eight chapters represented. At this 
meeting, temporary officers were elected and a committee was set up to 
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draft a constitution and to plan a fall meeting. A resolution, instructing 
the program and constitution committee to make recommendations about 
the Trucks Act to the fall meeting, was also passed. 

In two subsequent meetings of this committee, the constitution was 
drafted and the fall meeting planned, with the program centered on the 
legislative problem. 

Both in planning for the fall meeting and in drafting the constitu- 
tion, the committee was faced with the problem of the relationship of the 
State organization to individual members of the Association, to the local 
chapters, and to the national officers and the Washington office. 

The final decision to make the Conference an association of chapters 
and to exclude individual members from voting privileges was reached 
on the arguments that ninety percent of the Association’s membership 
in Michigan was in institutions having chapters; that such an organiza- 
tion would encourage the formation of chapters (over half of those 
excluded were in institutions where chapters might be formed) ; and that 
the most effective way of getting the temper of the State membership 
was through chapter machinery. Amendments will undoubtedly be 
required, but in general the member chapters have accepted the con- 
stitution without serious objection. 


The First Annual Meeting of the Conference 


The program which the committee planned reflected the stimulus 
from which the Conference grew. Participants were from the national 
organization and from State government; it was the hope of the com- 
mittee that the authority of those who presented the views on both sides 
would be mutually helpful. 

From the State Administration, the Conference heard Attorney 
General Thomas Kavanagh discuss the civil rights of Michigan teachers 
under Michigan law. He gave some hope that the status of the Trucks 
Act would be clarified through decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court on related cases in other states. Until that time, no cases can 
be presented to the State Supreme Court. The Act, which applies to 
all public employees, has provisions which come close to thought 
policing and which specify guilt by association. 

The Conference also had the opportunity of hearing discussions of 
the principal problems of higher education in the State as viewed by 
Lieutenant Governor Philip A. Hart (D), and by three State legis- 
lators in key positions in regard to educational matters—Senator Ed- 
ward Hutchinson (R), Speaker of the House Wade Van Valkenburg 
(R), and Representative George Wahr Sallade (R). After the legis- 
lators had presented their views briefly, delegates had the opportunity 
of questioning them about these and other problems. Delegates learned 
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at this time of plans being made by an interim committee on educational 
institutions, of which Senator Hutchinson and Speaker Van Valken- 
burg are members. That committee is at present studying problems of 
the overlap of faculties and facilities in the educational institutions of 
the State. The increasing cost of higher education is a central concern 
of the committee; the proliferation of governing boards with the conse- 
quent duplication of offerings and the active competition for students 
both add to the expense and, in the opinion of Speaker Van Valkenburg, 
lower educational standards. Both men are clearly interested in the 
reputation of all the colleges of the State. Speaker Van Valkenburg, 
indeed, would like to spread State scholarship money to private as well 
as public institutions in the State by setting up a single State Scholarship 
Board which would award scholarships to individual students; the 
students might then spend the money in any institution in the State 
which they chose. 

There were, however, two rather disturbing implications to be 
drawn from the remarks of the legislators. The first was that they 
failed to distinguish, in their thinking, between administrators and 
faculty, and thus took it for granted that, because school administrations 
are well represented in lobbying activities in Lansing, faculties are 
equally represented; Senator Hutchinson believed that differences be- 
tween the two should be worked out before matters reach the Legisla- 
ture, failing to realize that this is not always practicable, especially in 
the early stages. The legislators also tend to confuse the lower reaches 
of the educational process with higher education, to think of faculties 
of colleges and universities as public school teachers and of both as part 
of a public labor market. Both legislators and delegates scored their 
points, however. 

From the national organization, Professor Warren Taylor, Chair- 
man of Committee ©, reminded the Conference of the record of the 
Association in forwarding the cause of academic freedom, and repeated 
the encouragement of the idea of a state conference which he had given 
to the group in Ypsilanti last spring. 

The General Secretary of the Association, Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs— 
who had made a breathless trip from Washington—spoke on the philo- 
sophic basis for academic freedom and the ways in which this freedom 
may be affected by legislative and administrative acts, especially at the 
state level. His analysis of the Trucks Act as a case in point was par- 
ticularly clear and forceful. 

All of the legislative panel were obviously impressed by Dr. Fuchs’ 
analysis of the Trucks Act; Senator Hutchinson remarked, by way of 
defense, that there had seemed to be a public demand for such an act 
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when it was passed, but that legislators had since learned that ad- 
ministrations were capable of looking after their own faculties. 

All of the program seemed, to the planning committee, directed to 
the immediate needs of the Michigan Conference. Legislative-faculty 
acquaintance was the heart of the impulse out of which the Conference 
grew. 

The Accomplishments of the First Meeting of the Conference 

The Conference took two actions, in addition to the general busi- 
ness of ratifying the constitution and electing officers: It voted to 
attempt to collect money for an amicus brief on the Trucks Act; and it 
authorized the appointment of a Committee on Educational Policy, 
whose first duty was to see what could be done to persuade the State 
Board of Education to a reasonable stand on teacher certification 
requirements. 

The officers of the Michigan Conference are aware that the ability 
to arrive at a consensus on state-wide problems and the effective com- 
munication of such consensus to the legally responsible authorities are 
not effectuated by the mere formation of the Conference. We know that 
in practice our member chapters are considering, more or less as a group, 
the same general problems. And at least three members of the State 
Legislature and two administrative officers of the State government are 
aware that we exist and that we are interested in their handling of the 
educational problems of the colleges and universities in the State. 

With the formation of a State Conference, communication between 
chapters is better than it was; we know each other in a personal way, 
and the machinery of communication itself is better. Concerted action is 
still likely to be slow; crises, sudden. And we remain, probably to the 
extent that we are professors, reluctant to agree wholeheartedly with 
any group action by our colleagues; generalizations do not come easily. 
Is this, perhaps, the mystical meaning of our talismanic phrase, Academic 
Freedom? 

There is now, however, some measure of collaboration among 
chapters, and a greater awareness than before among individual mem- 
bers of the problems that concern the faculties of both our private and 
our public institutions. An alarm from one chapter may arouse other 
chapters to advise and to aid as it once could not. 

Of the nine areas originally laid out for Conference work, we have 
made a beginning at contacts with legislators and at a consideration of 
teacher qualification in the official sphere; and one new chapter, that at 
Central Michigan College, has been formed. 

We can conclude in the words with which Dr. Fuchs concluded his 
speech to us: “Our effort is worthy of the participation of all our 
colleagues. May we be successful in enlisting them.” 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
| ARTICLE I—Name 
€ The name of this organization shall be the Michigan Conference of the 
\merican Association of University Professors. 
ARTICLE IIl—Purpose 
The purpose of this organization shall be to facilitate cooperation between a 
the A.A.U.P. chapters in the State of Michigan, to provide a means of collective = 
action on matters concerning education in Michigan, and to promote the general a 
objectives of the A.A.U.P. bs 
ARTICLE II—Membership 
Membership in this organization shall be by A.A.U.P. chapters in Michigan Hy 
- Eligible for membership are chapters now in existence in Michigan and chapters af 
rganized in the future. 
ARTICLE 1V—Officers 
: 1. The officers shall be president, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer. They 
hall be elected by the delegates at the annual meeting and take office at the close 
of that meeting. 
2. The president shall serve for a term of one year and may be eligible for 
re-election for one additional term. He shall preside over the conference when it 
meets. He shall preside over the executive committee. He shall be the official rep- 
resentative of the organization. 
3. The vice-president shall serve for a term of one year and may be eligible . 
for re-election for one additional term. He shall act in the absence or disability of is . 
the president 
4. The secretary-treasurer shall serve for a term of three years and may be oO 3 
eligible for re-election. In addition to the usual duties connected with this office, : . 
the secretary-treasurer shall ascertain the number of members in each chapter and 5 7 
shall notify each chapter of the number of delegates to which it is entitled in 
accordance with Article VII. He shall maintain the official records of the a - 
organization and shall report to the chapters the actions of the annual and special : 
meetings. 
ARTICLE V—Executive Committee 
There shall be an executive committee consisting of the elected officers and the a 
4 chairman of local arrangements who shall be a member from the campus where 
the next meeting is to be held. The executive committee shall plan the program of aa 
the annual meeting and shall conduct the interim business of the conference. : 
ARTICLE VI— Meetings 
1. There shall be an annual meeting, the place of which is to be determined by 
the preceding annual meeting, to be held at least one month before the national 
Annual Meeting. 
2. The president shall call a special meeting on the recommendation of the 
executive committee or at the request of three chapters. a i 
3. The meetings shall be open to all members of A.A.U.P. ¥ 
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ARTICLE VII—Voting 


my Chapters shall be entitled to voting delegates in the following proportion as 
determined by the latest available national membership list : 


Plus 1 delegate for each 200 members or fraction thereof beyond 475. 


ARTICLE VII—Qzorum 


a A quorum shall be at least one-third the number of delegates and one-half 
the number of affiliated chapters. 


ARTICLE IX—By-Laws 


By-laws to this constitution may be adopted or altered at any meeting of the 
Conference by a majority vote of the delegates present and voting provided that 
written notice of the proposed By-Laws or alterations in existing By-Laws has been 
sent to the chapters at least one month before that meeting. 


ARTICLE X—Amendments 


Amendments to this constitution may be proposed by any affiliated chapter. 
Such proposals shall be submitted in writing to the secretary-treasurer at least two 
months before the annual meeting and shall be communicated by the secretary- 
treasurer to the affiliated chapters as soon as possible. Enactment of amendments 
shall require a two-thirds majority of those delegates present and voting. 


ARTICLE XI—Ratification 


ire This constitution shall become effective when a majority of the existing chapters 
ratify it. 
Proposed By-Laws 
Rules of Order 


The conduct of the Conference shall follow Robert’s Rules of Order. 


~~ 


2. Dues 


Each chapter shall be assessed dues at the rate of ten cents per member. The 
number of members for which each chapter is responsible shall be determined by 
the national membership list. Dues are payable to the secretary-treasurer by the 
time of the annual meeting. 


3. Standing Committees 


The president shall appoint a nominating committee to submit a slate of officers 
to the annual meeting. 
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Prodesse sed Non Delectare 


A Skeltonic complainte 


No scholar I. 
Thus do I sigh 
And ask why 
Do I read 
Without heed 
When I need 
This degree? 

So I see 

This must be, 
Else hitherward 
And thitherward 
Become dithered 
And withered, 
Decline into age, 
Nothing sage. 


Thus and to wit, 

Speak, parrot, 

Nothing loathe, 

But to clothe 

Wit with manner 
Provoking no clamor 
But be calmer, 

Sane, sober, and wise, 
Until degree do devise. 


Amen, deus mecum 
et pax tecum. 


Janet Stamm 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Central Office Notes 


Office Operations 


The activities of the Central Office during the past three months have 
been largely connected with the Annual Meeting, the preparation of 
committee reports for that meeting, and correspondence produced by 
actions taken at the meeting. In addition, however, attention has been 
given to the financial affairs of the Association, under the guidance of 
Professor Owens, who assumed his duties as Treasurer on February 1, 
1956. A new check-writing machine has been purchased, and the 
methods of handling incoming cash and disbursements have been im- 
proved. A surety bond covering personnel who handle funds has been 
procured. 

Since the Annual Meeting, the following securities have been bought : 


Cost 
Quantity Name of Security Including Commission 
100 Corn Products Refining Company $ 2,929.50 
150 Southern Company 3,289.87 
100 F. W. Woolworth & Company 4,964.63 
50 American Can Company 2,287.23 
30 American Telephone & Telegraph Company 5,465.55 
50 Standard Oil Company of Indiana 3,009.94 
150 New England Electric System 2,589.86 
$10,000 U, S. Treasury 2'/2%, due Oct. 1956 9,985.66 
$26,000 U. S. Treasury 2°/s%, due March 1957-59 25,568.40 
$24,000 U. S. Treasury 2'/2%, due Nov. 1961 23,460.33 


Some of the short-term government securities in the foregoing list will 
be sold or cashed in the fall, as may be required to maintain the Asso- 
ciation’s bank balance. 

Dr. Louise Rorabacher, since joining the staff on March 1, has been 
in correspondence with numerous members and chapters and has done 
intensive work on questions of membership policy that were left to the 
General Secretary by the Council, and on problems of organizational 
structure and operation that may become the subject of changes in the 
Constitution and By-Laws at the next Annual Meeting. 

Work is going forward on three major reports in academic freedom 
and tenure cases, in addition to the usual grist of correspondence, negotia 
tion, and advice in freedom and tenure situations. 


Staff Travel and Public Activities 


Members of the staff have engaged in considerable travel and have 
filled rather numerous speaking engagements during the early spring. 
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Dr. Rorabacher attended a meeting at the Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, in Richmond, Virginia, on March 10. The meeting had been 
initiated by the Mary Washington College Chapter, and was attended 
by members representing the University of Virginia, the University of 
Richmond, and the College of William and Mary, as well as Mary 
Washington College and the host campus, to consider the formation of a 
Virginia Conference. Dr. Middleton visited Shurtleff College, in Alton, 


¥ 


Illinois, on April 9, to confer with the Administration and members of 
the Association at that institution. At the Sixth Southeastern Regional . 
Conference, in Atlanta, March 16-17, Dr. Shannon addressed an evening ‘i 
session, and also participated in a panel discussion of pending proposals : 
for changing the Association’s Constitution. On May 15 and 18 he spoke RS 
at dinner meetings of the Chapters at, respectively, the University of mS 
Louisville and Southern Illinois University. On the morning of May i 
17, he addressed the student body of Lincoln University, Jefferson City, -. 
Missouri, and spoke to the Lincoln University Chapter in the evening. 

Dr. Fuchs filled speaking engagements with the following chapters of : 
the Association during the Spring: University of Pennsylvania, at 4 
luncheon, on March 22; Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, at ms 


dinner, on April 13; Georgetown University on April 17; Shepherd 
College, Shepherdstown, West Virgir‘a, at dinner, on April 21; Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, at dinner, on April 27 ; Syracuse Uni- Ee 
versity, at dinner, on May 11; and the University of Vermont, at dinner, a 
on May 12. On April 14 he spoke by invitation on the report of the 4 
Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for - 
National Security and on the Association’s censure actions, before 250 
members of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Department 
of the American Legion, meeting in Philadelphia. On April 16, from 
9 :30-10:00 p.m., he discussed the same subject with Professor Paul R. 
Hays of the Columbia University School of Law over Radio Station 


WMCA in New York City. On May 11 he delivered an address on " 
Intellectual Freedom and the Educational Process before the Annual . 
Convention of the International Association of Torch Clubs at Union Be si 


College, in Schenectady, New York. On March 28 he addressed the 
Maryland affiliate of the American Civil Liberties Union in Baltimore on 
the subject, “Academic Freedom in a Time of Stress.” 

Reactions to the Special Committee report and the resulting actions 


of the Forty-second Annual Meeting have required a large amount of 4 
staff attention. In addition to correspondence with members and others 4 
who have condemned or praised the Association’s stand, a letter was sent x. 
to the editor of Time to correct misinformation in that publication’s news if 
account of the Annual Meeting. By invitation of the editor of The ; 
Ohio State University Monthly, the General Secretary prepared an 2 
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article to accompany, in the Monthly, the statement Dr. Frederic W. 
Heimberger, Vice-President of the University, presented to the Asso- 
ciation’s Council in St. Louis on April 5. 


Additional Meetings and Travel 


Committee meetings during the summer and fall had not been 
scheduled at the time these notes were written; but a meeting of at least 
Committee O was in prospect. The joint committee of the Association 
of American Colleges and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, charged with preparing a statement of procedural standards in 
tenure cases, is scheduled to meet in Chicago on July 10 and 11. 

Professor J. Alan Pfeffer, President of the University of Buffalo 
Chapter, was scheduled to represent the Association at the inauguration 
of President Pelletier of Allegheny College on Friday, May 11, 1956. 
Professor Jack P. Kent, President of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas Chapter, represented the Association at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. S. M. Nabrit as President of Texas Southern University in 
Houston on March 18. The Association was represented by Professor 
William T. Laprade at the inauguration of Dr. Joseph Clarke Robert as 
President of Hampden-Sydney College on March 23, and by Professor 
Elmer L. DeGowin at the installation of the Very Reverend William J. 
Collins as President of St. Ambrose College on May 22. 


Regional Meetings 


The agenda for the Annual Meeting of the New York State Con- 
ference, at Utica on February 11, included matters of regional and 
national organization, and various economic and professional problems. 
This Conference now includes 18 member chapters. 

Reports by the three standing committees on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Economic Welfare, and Faculty in Administration, were 
scheduled as the principal business of the Kentucky Conference at 
Lexington on March 3. 

At the Sixth Southeastern Regional Conference in Atlanta on March 
16 and 17, eleven colleges and universities were represented by 24 
members of the Association. Dr. George Pope Shannon attended on 
behalf of the Central Office. The experience in various institutions re- 
garding faculty participation in college and university government, 
salary and retirement problems as outlined by Professor James Holladay 
of the University of Alabama, and problems of academic freedom pro- 
duced by the controversy over desegregation, were discussed at length. 
A session was devoted to the pending proposals for amending the Asso- 
ciation’s Constitution and By-Laws. The meeting was marked by the 
informality and complete freedom with which problems of common 
concern were discussed. 
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Forty-six members representing ten Iowa institutions attended the 
Annual Meeting of the Iowa Conference held on March 17 at Iowa 
Wesleyan College at Mt. Pleasant. Panels discussed problems of in- 
creased college enrollments, of the costs of higher education, and of the 
organizational structure of the Association. 

Several meetings for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of 
establishing new regional organizations have been held since the Spring 
Bulletin went to press. Representatives of several Virginia chapters 
met on the campus of the Richmond Professional Institute on March 10, 
and April 28 was the date for similar meetings for South Carolina 
members at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, and for Metropolitan New 
York members in New York City. 

Association Participation in Educational Meetings 

Dr. Fuchs and Professor Laprade of Duke University, delegates 
of the Association to the American Council on Education, attended a 
conference of Council constituent members in Washington on March 
19-20. This conference was called to prepare a statement of matters 
of major concern to higher education, to which the Council might 
direct the attention of the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. The appointment of that Committee had been 
expected to occur before the meeting, and it was hoped to have some of 
the members in attendance. Actually, the personnel of the Committee 
was not announced until some time afterward. The Conference pro- 
ceeded, however, to draft a statement for subsequent presentation in 
written form, and for reference in testimony before the Committee. 

The conference consisted of a general session on March 19, followed 
by six sessions on specific topics, and of a concluding general session on 
the morning of March 20. Dr. Fuchs served as recorder for the session 
which discussed “Higher Education’s Need for a Larger Supply of 
Qualified Teachers,” and as a member of the Committee on the Confer- 
ence Summary which drafted the final statement of the conference. That 
statement, “The Strength to Meet Our National Need,” appears on 
pp. 382-385 of this issue. 

On March 22 and 23, Dr. Middleton and Dr. Rorabacher attended 
the Annual Conference of the National Civil Liberties Clearing House, 
of which the Association is a member. The Conference was held in 
Washington. 

Dr. Rorabacher attended a Conference on Continuing Alumni 
Education, on April 23, in Washington, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council and the Fund for Adult Education. The Conference 
discussed educational projects for alumni and the problems they involve, 
including the utilization and compensation of faculty members who take 


part. 
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Editor’s Notes 


Annual Meeting 


The Forty-second Annual Meeting was the largest so far, was 
full of interest and enthusiasm, and transacted some very important 
business. Even so, less than one per cent of the Association’s total 
membership was in attendance; about one-third of the chapters were 
represented ; and a good half of those present were from Missouri and 
contiguous states, or were there as officers or Council members, or in 
some other special capacity. Since many of the Association’s chapters, 
like individual professors, have small travel budgets, and do not regard 
attendance at the Annual Meeting as a major imperative, it is not 
certain that the Annual Meeting would become a more representative 
body if it became a meeting of chapter delegates rather than a member- 
ship meeting, as it primarily is at present. 

These facts pose once more an old problem: What is and should 
be the role of the Annual Meeting in the life of the Association? With 
officers and Council members now elected by mail ballot, the Annual 
Meeting has only two clearly defined constitutional powers: to amend 
the Constitution, and to impose and remove censure. The view to be 
set forth here is that, as long as the Annual Meeting consists of a small 
fraction of the membership, or of delegates from a minority of the 
chapters, an increase in its constitutional powers is questionable policy. 

Apart from its unrepresentative character, and in spite of the 
importance of some of the actions taken at St. Louis, the Annual Meeting 
has yet to demonstrate that it can successfully transact much of the Asso- 
ciation’s business in a two-day session. Time was wasted at the St. 
Louis meeting by the insistence of a few members that the meeting first 
determine its agenda—this, in spite of the fact that the program had been 
approved by a committee of the Council, which, by constitutional 
provision, is empowered to determine the program. Much addi- 
tional time was wasted in efforts to do what experience has often 
demonstrated to be impossible, namely, to rewrite a committee report 
on the floor of a general meeting. Consequently, although the sessions 
were long and, on the second day, continuous, certain committee reports 
scheduled for the meeting were never presented; important discussions 
were not held; and needful actions were not taken. 
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As a matter of fact, most of the Association’s business is well 
handled, as the Constitution intends, by the Council—a body not too 
large for deliberation, always one-third new and two-thirds experi- 
enced, well distributed geographically, and “representative” in the 
sense that its members, except the General Secretary, are active " 
teachers, as closely in touch with professional problems “at the grass | 
roots” as are those in attendance at the Annual Meeting. We need 
not pause here to debate whether “representation” would be better 
obtained through regional, rather than national, balloting. It is evi- 
dent that, through the years, the average ability of Council members 
has been high and their devotion to the interests of the Association : 
unquestionable, thanks first to the general excellence of the academic 
profession from which the Council members are chosen, and secondly, 
to the good work of successive Nominating Committees. In the hands 
of the Council, the business of the Association has, almost always, been 
wisely managed ; and this was true during World War I, when Annual 


Meetings were not held. i, 
It is said that some members want an Annual Meeting with more . 
power because they feel remote from those who manage the affairs . 
of the Association, and do not know how to establish effective contact. . 


If so, this feeling is not reciprocal. The officers of the Association, 
Council members, and committee members do not feel remote from the 
membership. They visit chapters and receive a constant flood of 
chapter and individual communications. They submit themselves to 
a vote of confidence at every billing for annual dues. Moreover, the 


Annual Meeting has an influence much greater than the powers spe- % . 
cifically delegated to it by the Constitution. It is a sounding-board for 4 
public opinion. Its views are heard attentively by the Council and the t 
officers of the Association, who are little disposed to invite its rebuke. aa 
Its resolutions are regarded by the academic profession and the public e 
as the sense of the whole Association. “a 
What all of these facts amount to is this: Those charged with - 
the management of the Association are consciously responsive to 4 


the wishes of the membership. Efforts to increase responsiveness by 
increasing the powers of the Annual Meeting are unnecessary and 
otherwise questionable. Meanwhile, in the Council as now constituted, 
the Association has a deliberative body of proved competence, under 
whose direction the Association has made a record of substantial 
achievement in the interest of the academic profession, and has attained 
a position of power and prestige greater than most of its members 
realize. Any proposed shift of powers and responsibilities, any change 
in the composition of the Annual Meeting or the Council, or any other 
organizational change, should take full account of the remarkable 
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achievements of the Association under its present structure, par- 
ticularly through the recent period of unusual stress and difficulty, when 
the Association had to deal with rapidly expanding responsibilities 
with an undermanned professional staff. All proposals should be 
subjected to extended study by Committee O and to full discussion 
by the entire membership. Above all, any proposal for reorganiza- 
tion should accept the burden of proving that it will serve, more surely 
and effectively than does the present organization, the purposes for 
which the Association exists. 


Educology with a Smile 


The Bulletin has not (so far) a book review section; but when 
an anthology is so enlightened as to include us twice, and James 
Thurber only once, it should be noticed. In this case, the articles 
reprinted from the Bulletin are “How the World was Not Created” 
(Anonymous, Summer, 1953), and “In Reference to ‘Education’ ” 
(Francis C. Zakolski, Winter, 1949). The anthology is impressively 
titled: Essays in Educology, Being the First Report from the Ar- 
chives of the Association for Preservation of Humor in Educological 
Workers (APHEW to You), by the Curator, Lowry W. Harding, 
as Provided by the Charter. Professor Harding, of The Ohio State 
University, an Active Member of the Association since 1943, pre- 
sents this as the second document in his “campaign to preserve humor 
and perspective of the importance of the human factor in professional 
education.” Publisher: William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa; 


price $2.50. 
Paperbacks 


Normally, we do not pay any attention to advertisements dis- 
guised as news releases. Many college teachers, however, find paper- 
backs useful for class work and for collateral reading by their students 
(to say nothing of Westerns for their own collateral reading); so 
we will make an exception, and plug Bowker’s new, complete and 
up-to-date catalogue of paperbacks (68 publishers). Organization is 
by topically classified titles and by names of authors. Price, $1.00, 
R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


Embarras des Richesses 


It is our intended policy (1) to acknowledge promptly every in- 
coming manuscript offered for publication in the Bulletin, and (2) to 
render a decision in a reasonable time, indicating approximately when 
accepted manuscripts will be published, and returning the rest. The 
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articles returned will include some good enough in themselves, but with 
doubtful possibilities of early inclusion in our publication schedule. That 
this policy is not yet fully in operation is sadly admitted. The reasons 
are three: first, we have had time to read and evaluate only a fraction 
of the several hundred manuscripts inherited from the previous Bulletin 
editorship, and we are not willing to cut the knot by throwing them 
away or sending them back unexamined; secondly, five or six or 
seven new offerings arrive each week; and thirdly, the Spring, 1956, 
issue was entirely, and this present issue is considerably, filled with 
reports and with organizational material. Only in the Autumn and 
Winter issues shall we be able to publish a considerable number of 
original articles. Meanwhile, commitments have been made for more 
than enough articles to fill these two issues; and the first two issues 
of 1957 may, like the first two of 1956, be largely preempted by reports 
and organizational material. Since it is thus evident that only a few 
of the many articles now available to us can be used, the editorial staff 
of the Bulletin is anxious to effectuate its policy of prompt decision 
as soon as possible—which will mean, perhaps, a reasonable interval 
after Dr. Fidler joins the Central Office staff in June. Meanwhile, if 
any contributor finds the delay unendurable, and requests that his 
article be returned to him for placement elsewhere or for any other 
purpose, his request will be cheerfully complied with. 


This realistic account of our manuscript situation is not meant to 
discourage any potential contributor; our pain at having to reject 
manuscripts finds abundant compensation in breadth of choice. The 
more good articles we receive, the more nearly we can hope to achieve 
a desirable balance in subjects, viewpoints, and moods, to the end that 
the Bulletin may be a worthy journal of higher education. 


Reprints from the Bulletin 


“*Sincerel yours,’” by J. Hal Connor and George P. Clark 
(Winter, 1955), was reprinted in Education Digest for March, 1956. 
Permission has been granted for reprinting, in the Faculty Bulletin of 
Wheaton College (Illinois), H. J. Sach’s “Portrait of an English 
Teacher,” published in our Winter, 1955 issue. 


Appreciated 


A complimentary notice of our Winter issue appeared in the March, 
1956, issue of College English, page 367. Authors mentioned by name 
were Connor and Clark, Gerhard, Kirschenbaum, Sachs, Ashmead, and 
Laycock. 
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Proofreading 
A member writes: 


How about proofreading in the Bulletin? A thing like page 198, 
Vol. 42 No. 1, Spring, 1956 [punctuation sic] isn’t really so hot. 
Yours cordially. 

Our correspondent could not know, of course, how hard we had 
labored to induce the printer to leave ina, sto p, and over running exactly 
as in our copy. Incidentally, two real mistakes escaped both us and our 
correspondent: on pages 149 and 150, two footnote numbers (8 and 
10), set as in the original manuscript, never got changed to, respectively, 


1 and 2. 


Moving? 


The mobility of the academic profession has often been remarked on, 
and some of our readers may even now be planning to move. Without, 
we hope, taking sides in the truck-railroad controversy, we believe that 
it is generally advantageous in terms of convenience and economy to 
move household goods by long distance vans. For the benefit of aca- 
demic transients, we are glad to notice a very useful thirty-five page 
brochure, “The Interstate (Long Distance) Moving of Your Household 
Goods and What You Should Know About It,” by John H. Gabriel, 
obtainable, postage paid, by sending a dollar to the author, P. O. Box 67, 
Clayton, Missouri. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp- 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

University of California, Berkeley, California April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 64-66) 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, p. 75) 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 130-160) 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 81-83) 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 69-70) 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 77-78) 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 108-129) 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania April, 1956 


(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 79-80) 
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Membership 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS 
AND ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to all college and university teachers from the faculties of eligible 
institutions and to graduate students and graduate assistants. The list 
of eligible institutions is based primarily on the accredited lists of the 
established accrediting agencies, subject to modification by action of 
the Association. Election to membership in the Association is by the 
Committee on Admission of Members upon nomination by one Active 
Member. Election takes place thirty days after the name of the nominee 
has been published in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Associa- 
tion is the calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The 
membership of nominees whose names are published in the Spring or 
Summer issues of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the 
current year. The membership of nominees whose names are published 
in the Autumn or Winter issues of the Bulletin becomes effective as of 
January 1 of the following year unless the nominee requests that his 
membership become effective as of January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 

Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership if 
he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank of 
instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the Associa- 
tion’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least half-time 
teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $7.50. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or within 
the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible institutions and 
who are not eligible for Active membership. Junior Members are 
transferred to Active membership as soon as they become eligible. 
Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective membership. 
Active and Junior Members whose work become primarily administra- 
tive are transferred to Associate membership. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in teaching 
or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. Emeritus 
Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect eligibility 
for continuance of membership. 
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Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or ter- 
mination of membership requires notification to the Association’s Wash- 
ington office. In the absence of such notice, membership continues with 
receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, during which time there is 
an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 610 nominations for Active membership and 9 nomi- 
nations for Junior membership are published as provided in the Constitu- 
tion of the Association. Protests of nominations may be addressed to the 
General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, transmit them 
for the consideration of the Committee on Admission of Members. The 
Council of the Association has ruled that the primary purpose of this 
provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on 
Admission of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of 
nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the General 
Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 

Adelphi College, Joseph Glickstein; Agricultural Mechanical and Normal 
College, Harding B. Young; Air Force Institute of Technology, Frank R. 
Smith; Alabama State College, Edward Snead; Alabama State Teachers 
College (Florence), Roland Dickison; University of Alaska, Walter J. Arron, 
Sara E. Deal, Lee H. Salisbury, Herman E. Slotnick; Amherst College, David 
I. Kulstein; Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Oliver Owen; 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Madge M. Rhyne; University of Arizona, 
James E. McDonald; University of Arkansas, Terry Hoy; Athens College, 
Richard W. Griffin, J. Ralph Jolly, John G. Kramer, Ruth N. Kramer, Daniel G. 
Leidig, Edwin C. Price; Augustana College (Illinois), Emily E. Burgess, Donald 
C. Davis, Thomas Hibbard, David L. Koefod. 

Bakersfield College, Melvin Cherno; Baldwin-Wallace College, Robert 
Cruden, Robert F. Schultz; Beloit College, Mary G. Henley; Bennington 
College, George Soule; Boise Junior College, C. Griffith Bratt, Norman F. 
Dahm, Harry K. Fritchman, II, Merrill C. Hansen, Robert de Neufville, Louis 
A. Peck Jr., G. William Underkofler; Boston University, Richard D. Ruggles; 
Brooklyn College, Celia Baum, Morris Dorsky, Carroll Felleman, Rose Mukerji; 
Brown University, Carlos M. Angulo; Bryn Mawr College, René Girard, 
David B. Green, Richmond Lattimore, Hugues Leblanc, Katherine D. Lower, 
John R. Pruett. 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Stanley T. Noyes; University of 
California (Los Angeles), Martin P. Andersen, Jean D. Bath, I. Estelle Dunlap, 
Alice M. Everett, Archine Fetty, B. Lamar Johnson, Rita P. Landry, K. 
S. Mills, Jack Morrison, Florence Pallein, Josephine P. Reps, Noel Voge; 
Canisius College, Charles A. Brady, William T. Noon, John M. Phelps, 
Francis J. Walter; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Edwin Fenton, Sanford 
M. Schwartz; Carthage College, David L. Hoggan; Catholic University of 
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America, Genevieve O'Leary, Eugene P. Willging; Chatham College, Margaret 
K. Hill; University of Chattanooga, Rayford J. McLaurin, Ellwood D. 
Rushworth, Earl M. Tapley, Charles C. Thompson; Chicago City Junior College 
(Crane Branch), Bernard H. Baum; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson 
Branch), Peter Andris, James S. Counelis, Vivienne H. Olson; University of 
Chicago, Maurice B. Cramer, Bess Sondel; University of Cincinnati, Walter 
R. Hill, Worth R. Jones, Agnes A. Manney, Mary Lou Rawnsley, Charles E. 
Reigel, George L. Willis; The City College, Saul Ostrow, Erwin Singer; 
Columbia University, Wolfgang Friedman, Lawrence Goldman, Charles J. 
Meyers; Connecticut College, Margaret H. Ely; University of Connecticut, 
Joel B. Dirlam, Melvin Lurie, R. Kent Murmann, Jacquelyn Van Gaasbeek; 
Cornell University, Joseph A. Mazzeo. 

Davidson College, Samuel D. Maloney, Max E. Polley; Davis and Elkins 
College, Gasper A. Loughridge; University of Delaware, Mary Ellen Michaud, 
Leonard Ravitz, Mary E. Wines; De Paul University, Thomas G. Meara; 
District of Columbia Teachers College, Sadie D. St. Clair; Dropsie College, 
Cyrus H. Gordon; Duke University, S. K. Heninger, Jr.; Duquesne University, 
Loretta M. Dunphy. 

Emory University, E. Chappell White; Evansville College, Harold T. 
Houston, Kelly G. Miles. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Jane E. Cornish, Donald P. Hetchka, Warren 
C. Raymaley, Pearl Zipser; Ferris Institute, Geraldine T. MacGregor; Flint 
Junior College, Ferne Williams; Florida Agricaltural and Mechanical 
University, Carlon W. Pryor; Florida State University, F. C. W. Olson; 
Franklin College of Indiana, John F. Schrodt, Jr.; Fresno State College, Wayne 
B. Holder. 

Geneva College, William H. Russell; George Pepperdine College, Lloyd J. 
Hedstrom; Georgetown University, Eugene B. Gallagher; University of 
Georgia, Earl Bogdanoff; Grinnell College, Francis A. Brown. 

Hamline University, Kurt N. Berg; Hanover College; Eileen M. Scanlon, 
George A. Zirkle; Harris Teachers College, Helen L. Flowers, Elizabeth 
Strange; Harvard University, Jerome S. Brunner, John Dillenberger, David D. 
Rutstein, John P. Spiegel, Morton G. White; High Point College, Lew J. Lewis; 
Hillyer College, Leonard H. Clark, Paul O. Clark, Walter M. Stone; Hiram 
College, Jeffery W. Kurz, Helen Olney; Hofstra College, Patricia Babcock, 
Lois Crews, Valentine C. Hubbs; Hood College, Marietta Henderson; Univer- 
sity of Houston, Jimmae LaRue; Hunter College, Nancy M. Ferguson, Norris 
E. Fliegel. 

College of Idaho, R. Wayne Chatterton; University of Idaho, Robert A. 
Davies; Illinois Institute of Technology, Robert Filler, Theodore J. Neubert; 
Southern Illinois University, Marian A. Moore; University of Illinois, Lulu S. 
Black, Robben W. Fleming, Millicent V. Martin, Dragan Plamenac, Joseph 
Rezits, Duane Sutfin; University of Illinois (College of Medicine), Bernard 
Greenberg, Bennett Klavan, Tsung-min Lin; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), 
Frederick P. Wiesinger; Illinois Wesleyan University, Stith M. Cain, Felix 
Kollaritsch, H. Wayne Snider; Indiana State Teachers College, O. Eleanor 
Forsythe, Mary E. King, Harley Lautenschlager, George McCarty; Indiana 
University, La Velle Fortenberry, William W. Lynch, Jr., A. Carolyn Newsom; 
Iowa State College, Barbara E. Forker, Winona Koch; State University of 
Iowa, Karl Kammermeyer, Arnold Rogow, Pearl Zemlicka; Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Dora E. Kearney. 
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Jamestown College, John M. Hunnicutt; Johns Hopkins University, Barbara 
J. Betz, Raymond B. Montgomery, William L. Strauss, Jr.; Juniata College, 
James B. Wilson. 

Kansas State College, Linn Helander; Kent State University, Leah Beverley, 
Harold Schwartz; Western Kentucky State College, Claude E. Rose, D. K. 
Wilgus; University of Kentucky, Martin King. 

Lafayette College, James H. Doehler; Lake Forest College, Stanley L. 
Lind; Lee College, Frank L. Baird, Henry A. Bergolofsky, Bert G. Brehm, Joe 
D. Gilliland, Jeannine Hager, Jack Harrington, Peggy I. Haskel, Elizabeth 
Meeks, Reba K. Neel, George F. Nelson, M. A. Robertson, Clarence E. Schultz, 
Mattie N. Skeete; Lewis and Clark College, William N. Shearer; Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Missouri), Spurgeon M. Talley; Long Island University, Mary H. 
Harden, Sidney Horowitz, Carl Rosner, Leo Schloss, Elliot Seiden, Glenn W. 
Severns; Los Angeles City College, Fred Marer; Los Angeles State College, 
Warren E. Reeves, Bernice B. Smith; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, John A. 
Cawthon, William J. Massey; Louisiana State University, Marie Skellenger; 
University of Louisville, Charles H. Duncan, Arland Hotchkiss, Joseph A. 
Little, Hugh B. Lynn, Condict Moore; Loyola University (Illinois), Marie 
Arreguin, Louis V. Zabkar; Lynchburg College, Theodore A. Bergman, Robert 
C. Hailey, J. Leon Helguera, Ellis Shorb, Charlotte Stern. 

Madison College, Frances Grove; Marquette University, Joseph M. Moricz, 
Vatro Murvar; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), Wilfred B. Hatha- 
way, Samson McDowell, William F. Pelham, Kenneth Stringer; University of 
Maryland, Martha F. Baer, Virginia C. Conley, Kathryn Wohlsen; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Alan H. Stenning; Massachusetts State 
Teachers College (Bridgewater), Otis E. Alley; Massachusetts State Teachers 
College (Framingham), Vincent H. Gannon; University of Massachusetts, 
Arthur Musgrave, William G. O'Donnell; Memphis State College, Alfred W. 
Smith; Mercy College, Sister Mary Lucille; Miami University, Alfred D. 
Lekvold; Central Michigan College of Education, Barbara S. King; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Eunice E. Kraft; Michigan State University, 
Everett S. Beneke, Michael M. Ovchynnyk, Herman R. Struck, Arnold Williams ; 
Middlebury College, Alvin W. Wolfe; Millikin University, Paul Unger; Mills 
College, Leon Kirchner; University of Minnesota, William C. Rogers, Frederick 
Wezeman, Charlotte G. Wolff; University of Minnesota (Duluth), Joseph E. 
Duncan; College Misericordia, Jean Eichelberger; Mississippi College, Paul 
E. Cable, Irma V. McAtee; University of Mississippi, Thomas A. Bickerstaff; 
University of Missouri, James E. Randall, Irving Sosensky; Monmouth College, 
Barbara N. Greene, Fred M. Mullett; Montana State College, William G. 
Walter, Flora D. Wright; Montana State University, Vernon Sletten; Morning- 
side College, Clifford E. Bowman, J. Carleton Green, Edith J. Hadley, Earl H. 
Hoerger, James H. Hustis, Robert M. Larson, Robert J. Lipp, William R. 
Montgomery, Donald N. Morrison, Wilbur N. Moulton, William Zimmerman; 
Mount Holyoke College, Lincoln H. Day; Mount Union College, Chester E. 
Bartram, Robert J. Berndt, Jerry L. Blount, Earl Gascoigne, Gail Joseph, Paul 
H. Laverty, Jr., E. Paul Matthews, Kenneth J. Miller; Murray State College, 
Daisy E. Atkinson, Hunter M. Hancock, Neale B. Mason, Russell Terhune. 

University of Nebraska, Henry M. Cox, Witold Saski, Frank E. Sorenson, 
Howard E. Tempero; University of New Hampshire, Marta Barolin, Marie T. 
Sullivan; New Mexico Military Institute, Richard W. Parnaby; University of 
New Mexico, Francoise C. Gourier; New York City Community College, 
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Seymour B. Foreman; State Univ. of New York—Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Farmingdale, Albert E. Haas, John T. Hallahan, William B. King- 
kade, Alex W. Levey, Frank S. Pyne; College for Teachers at Buffalo, Margaret 
K. Barkley, John W. Cataldo, Vera E. Cleaves, Thelma M. Haines, Joan E. 
Hetzelt, John R. McRae, Theodore C. Moss, George Sherrie, Verda Smith, 
Robert Squeri, Bernard A. Thorsell, Donald Trismen; Teachers College at 
Cortland, Angela Priore; Teachers College at Fredonia, Donald McAvoy; 
New York University, Robert N. Boyd, Joseph Bram, Edwin S. Campbell, Zenia 
S. DaSilva, Bernard D. Davis, Mary C. DeMouth, Paul Edwards, Esther V. 
Foley, George E. Hassett, Jr., Morris Herman, Heiner Hoffman, Eugene Isaac- 
son, George S. Klein, Herman E. Krooss, Abel A. Lazzarini, Jr., Morris Leider, 
John H. Lovell, Sherman C. Lowell, Robert J. McDonough, William J. McKeon, 
Roderick A. Molina, Weldon P. Monson, Wheeler Mueller, Raymond J. Nagle, 
Rosa Lee Nemir, Norma F. Owens, George D. Pappas, Richard N. Reuben, 
Robert D. Richtmyer, Alvin L. Robbins, Martha E. Rogers, M. L. Rosenthal, 
Harry C. Schnur, Philip H. Sechzer, C. Stewart Sheppard, Norma H. Thompson, 
S. Bernard Wortis, Benjamin W. Zweifach; Newark College of Engineering, 
William J. Jaffe; Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, 
Waverlyn N. Rice; North Carolina State College, Clifford D. Clark, James W. 
Klibbe; University of North Carolina, Robert A. Ross; North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Edwin L. Bigelow, Charles G. M. Edgerly, Harold J. Kloster- 
man; North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), MayLu Erickson, Reyn- 
old Johnson; University of North Dakota, Myron M. Curry, Leo H. Whinery; 
Northwestern State College, Fred R. Hoy, Robert A. McCormick; North- 
western University, Donald T. Campbell, Kenneth L. Firebaugh; University 
of Notre Dame, Robert Rauch. 

Oberlin College, Lois Fisher, George O. Lillich; Ohio State University, 
Norman Kretzmann, Brendan A. Maher; Ohio University, A. C. LaFollette, 
Edward M. Penson, Anthony Trisolini; Ohio Wesleyan University, Norbert E. 
Cygan, Kurt H. Guddat; University of Oklahoma, Dennis M. Crites, Hugh E. 
Hunter; Southern Oregon College of Education, James Dawson; Oregon State 
College, Charles T. Gregg, William J. Griffith, Herbert B. Howell, Donald R. 
Hunt; University of Oregon, Alberta Choate, Jack A. Culbertson, Richard M. 
Davis, Daniel W. Fullmer, Emil D. Furrer, R. N. Lowe, James Munro, Richard 
Myrick, Forrest R. Pitts, Robert J. Richman, Allen W. Singer. 

College of the Pacific, Kathleen Shannon; Pacific Lutheran College, Ellen 
K. Christensen, Jon M. Ericson, Donald R. Farmer, Arnold J. Hagen, Theodore 
O. H. Karl, Connie Nelson; Pan American College, Warren J. Myers; Park 
College, Patricia Gumrukcu; Pennsylvania Military College, John C. Sevier, 
Robert L. Wolen; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), 
Willie T. King; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown), Ruth E. 
Glassford; Pennsylvania State University, John J. Labenski, Theodore D. 
Richards, Jr.; University of Pennsylvania, Gerhard Baumgaertel, Richard C. 
Clark, William T. Fontaine, Noyes Leech, James C. N. Paul, Louis B. Schwartz, 
Andrew S. Watson, Adolph Wegener, Barbara A. Woods; University of Pitts- 
burgh, John H. Ulrich; Pomona College, William F. Russell; Portland State 
College, Raymond W. Coopey, Ruth C. Healy, Pauline J. Oliver, Robert F. 
Powloski, Cecil E. Sanford, J. Marshall Waite; Pratt Institute, Irving Mogen- 
sen; Princeton University, Rowland T. Berthoff; University of Puerto Rico, 
Enrique Bayo, Hector Estades, Lavoisier Lamar, Margaret Z. Mergal, Eugene 
V. Mohr, Milton Pabon-Torres; Purdue University, Edith W. Joelson, Carleton 
W. Roberts. 
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Queens College (New York), Seymour Levy; Quinnipiac College, Dorothy 
S. Singer, Alfred P. Stiernotte. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Ernest S. Lent; University of Rhode 
Island, Carl H. Beckman; Rider College, Dorothy Hinsey, Eloise Wilson, 
Carl B. Zoerner; University of Rochester, Richard M. Gollin; Rollins College, 
Don W. Carroll; Russell Sage College, Robert F. Smith; Rutgers University, 
Douglas R. Haines, Karl R. Moll; Rutgers University (Newark Colleges), 
Henry Bodner. 

Sacramento State College, John S. Haupert; St. John’s University (New 
York), William V. Stone; St. Lawrence University, Robert W. Small; St. 
Mary’s College (California), Leonard Wolf; St. Olaf College, C. Dale Johnson, 
Mervin Tollefsrud; San Bernardino Valley College, Laura Kay Mitchell; San 
Diego State College, Duane M. Rumbaugh; San Jose State College, William 
Graf; School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Harold Allen, Leah Balsham, 
Vera Berdich, Kathleen Blackshear, Edouard Chassaing, Bernard W. Cullen, 
Jr., Eldon Danhausen, Stamford Drennan, Briggs Dyer, Grace Earl, William N. 
Frederick, Herman Graff, Whitney Halstead, Norman C. Harris, Kalman E. 
Himmel, William L. Hinz, Max Kahn, Thomas Kapsalis, Daniel F. Lane, Robert 
Lifvendahl, Marya Lilien, Marion Lukens, Vivian Mayers, LeRoy Neiman, 
James C. Paulus, Rudolph Pen, Park Phipps, Constantine Pougialis, Willard G. 
Smythe, Ethel Spears, Adrian Troy, Vincent Vidrine, Egon Weiner, Paul Wieg- 
hardt; University of South Carolina, James A. Brown, Walter H. Thaxton; 
University of Southern California, Walter J. Arnell, Robert L. Brackenbury, 
James D. Finn, John D. Gerletti, Glenn H. Hamor, Harry A. Marlow, Victor S. 
Netterville, Clinton A. Neyman, Martin R. Ream; Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Bernhardt Tiede; Springfield College, Arthur Blumberg; Stanford Uni- 
versity, George W. Hilton, Hendrik S. Houthakker, Robert M. Minto, Herbert 
L. Packer, Marvin E. Rozen; Stetson University, Audrey Brune, W. Lawrence 
Highfill, James A. Sartain; Susquehanna University, Lamar D. Inners; Syra- 
cuse University, Melvin A. Eggers, Simon Hellerstein, Hamnett P. Munger. 

University of Tampa, Charles W. Arnade, James Bignell, Louis A. Nava, 
Clyde T. Reed; Temple University, Myron H. Ross; Middle Tennessee State 
College, Hal R. DeSelm, Billy M. Jones, Newell S. Moore, Roy J. Simpson, 
John S. Wade, Jr., William T. Windham; Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, Thomas O. Mallory, Jr.; University of Texas, Louis J. Moran; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Cecil E. Cody; Trinity College (Connecticut), Robert D. 
Meade; Tufts University, Russell G. Stephens; Tulane University, Leon Brown, 
Alfred H. Clifford, Leslie C. Coleman, Robert J. Koch, Henry L. Mason, Lamarr 
Stephens, John F. Waldron, Fred B. Wright, Jr.; Tuskegee Institute, Samuel 
J. Walker, Jr. 

Upsala College, Donald L. Cross, Marianna Mershon; University of Utah, 
William C. Nutting. 

Villanova University, Clarence Heininger; University of Virginia (Mary 
Washington College), Russell S. Ratcliffe. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Donald T. Smith; Western Washington College 
of Education, Howard J. Critchfield, Lawrence H. Peterson; State College of 
Washington, Carl J. Nyman; Washington University, Melvin Cohn, Eugene 
Feenberg, Norman Goldberg, A. Jack Hafner, Richard W. Lyman, Bertram J. 
Malenka, Ralph E. Morrow, Richard E. Norberg; University of Washington, 
Keith R. Kolb, Irving Lieberman, John R. Sproule, Daniel Weiss; Wayne 
University, I. Bernard Goodman; John L. Modic, Anthony W. Shipps, Margaret 
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H. Sterne; Waynesburg College, Donald E. Marcase, Frederick R. Owens, Jr.; 
Wellesley College, Eleanor R. Webster; Wells College, Joan Bopp, Mildred W. 
Schemm, Allen W. Trelease; Wesleyan University, William T. Battin; Western 
Reserve University, Norman A. Polansky, Elizabeth Walton; Westmar College, 
Esther S. Brown; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), John Huyck; Wilkes 
College, Eugene L. Hammer; William Jewell College, Winton H. Manning; 
Wisconsin State College (Milwaukee), Ruth Mary Fox, Orlando E. Overn, 
‘Mary Jo Read; Wisconsin State College (Stevens Point), Jack L. Cross; 
Wisconsin State College (Whitewater), Donald L. Graham; University of 
Wisconsin, Norman S. Greenfield, John M. Lindberg; College of Wooster, 
William F. Kieffer. 

Yeshiva College, Abraham Tauber; Youngstown University, William S. 
Flad, Thomas Gay, John P. Gillespie, Werner W. Schultz, Marie Tucker. 


Junior 


University of California, Anthony H. Forbes; University of Notre Dame, 
Michael J. Pierce; Ohio State University, Joan Mueller; University of 
Oklahoma, Russel G. Drumright; Syracuse University, Roger C. Allen, Ralph 
C. Brown, John W. Burch, Kornelis Walraven; Wayne University, Carver N. 
McGaughey. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 610 nominations for Active member- 
ship and 9 nominations for Junior membership. The following 133 
nominations for Active membership and 3 nominations for Junior 
membership were received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. 
The combined lists total 743 and 12, as previously stated. 


Active 


Agricultural Mechanical and Normal College, Rufus L. Caine; Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Mildred S. Van de Mark; University of Alaska, John 
Distad, William W. Mendenhall, Jr.; Albion College, Paul L. Cook, Philip 
Marshall. 

Bates College, Theodore P. Wright, Jr.; Boise Junior College, John Best, 
Daniel E. Bonnell, Acel H. Chatburn, Florence M. Miles, Leon Novar; Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Kenneth K. Clarke. 

University of California, Louis D. Sass; Chicago City Junior College 
(Wright Branch), Helmut Meyerbach, Edward C. Reinfranck; University of 
Chicago, Arthur E. Woodruff; The City College, John P. La Place, Irwin Stark; 


‘Clemson Agricultural College, George E. Bair; Columbia University, Carl F. 


Kayan, Howard Levi. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Thelma M. Cobb. 

George Washington University, Clifton E. Olmstead; Goucher College, 
Sarah D. Jones. 

Hamilton College, Colin F. Miller; Hofstra College, Victor A. Cranston, 
Florence R. Cohen; University of Houston, William M. Calhoun, Haver C. 
Currie. 
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University of Idaho, Kenneth E. Bell, W. Burnett Bonow; University of oa 
Illinois, Thomas A. Hieronymus; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Alice F. pa 
Iverson, Louis N. Kurs; Indiana State Teachers College, Charles W. Engelland; fa 
Iowa State College, Karl A. Fox; State University of Iowa, John G. Martire, a 
s John R. Schmidhauser, Eugene F. Van Epps; Iowa Wesleyan College, Be 
David E. Price. = 
Johns Hopkins University, Robert C. Millonig, David Spring. ro 
A Lake Erie College, L. G. Andahazy, Irving M. Brown, Bernard C. Clausen, a 
Lucy Jen Huang, Helen L. Wagner; Long Island University, Herman Klonsky, she 
Margaret MacNamara, Bernard Newton; Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, é 
Lucile P. Folk; Louisiana State University, Margaret K. Body; University of 
Louisville, Robert E. Walters; Lynchburg College, Madeline D. Ingram. sf. 
Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), Francis J. Mueller, Mahlon ra 
H. Hellerich; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Joan E. a4 
Horrigan; Central Michigan College of Education, Arnold L. Form; Southwest of 
Missouri State College, William J. Bush; University of Missouri, John S. Holik; ry 
Montana State College, Adrien L. Hess, Ray Woodriff; Murray State College, bt 


Gerhard Megow, Hensley C. Woodbridge. 


University of Nebraska, Howard W. Ottoson; University of New Hampshire, a 
James B. Crabtree. 33 
State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at <a 
- Farmingdale, Clarence E. Lewis, Joseph F. Roesch; Teachers College at re 
Oneonta, G. Hal Chase, Robert M. Porter. Comal 
7 New York University, Margaret M. Coleman; University of North Carolina, ‘3 
Ernest E. Schaefer; Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, tel 
Marian M. Deininger; North Dakota Agricultural College, David G. Gosslee. 3 
Ohio State University, Harry L. Coles; University of Oklahoma, Duane H. s 


g D. Roller; Ouachita Baptist College, J. T. H. Mize. 
Parsons College, Robert Tree, Lewis F. Wheelock; Peabody Institute of the 
City of Baltimore, Erno Balogh; Pennsylvania State University, John A. Huz- 
zard; University of Pennsylvania, George M. Austin, William S. Blakemore, 


Robert D. Dripps, Katharine O. Elsom, William H. Erb, Boland Hughes, Ward be 
H. Goodenough, C. Everett Koop, Paul R. Leberman, Henry P. Royster, M. A. ee 
Shaaber, Lloyd W. Stevens; University of Pittsburgh, Peter S. Olmsted; a i 
University of Puerto Rico, Marion Cumpiano; Purdue University, Harry D. Le 
Edgren, Ben R. Gossick. a 
Rutgers University, Robert L. Sells. 
Santa Monica City College, Richard H. Dodge; Sarah Lawrence College, $ 
Lee R. Wolin; School of the Art Institute of Chicago, David M. Landis, Harry t 
i. Mintz; University of Southern California, Vincent Lanier; Stanford University, 
Leonard Marks, Jr.; Swarthmore College, Robert D. Cross, Charles E. Gilbert, 
David Rosen, Peter Swing; Syracuse University, Frank J. Munger. 
‘| Transylvania College, Edwin G. Alderson, Arnold W. Foster; Trinity Col- 
’ lege (Connecticut), Vernon L. Ferwerda; Tulane University of Louisiana, - 
Charles C. Abbott, Philip M. Griffith. 3 
Union College (New York), Sherwood D. Fox, Francis L. Lambert; Uni- a 
versity of Virginia (Mary Washington College), William C. Pinschmidt, Jr. oy Bs 
Washington University, Rita Levi-Montalcini; Wayne University, William s 
Evraiff; Waynesburg College, Garnett F. Beazley, Jr.; Wellesley College, : 


Janet B. Guernsey, Sarah J. Hill, Gloria S. Livermore; Wesleyan University, 3 
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William A. Hoffman; West Virginia State College, Hayward S. Anderson; 
West Virginia University, Harold O. Larson; Western Reserve University, 
Hugh A. Ross; Willimantic State Teachers College, James H. Tipton. 

Yale University, David N. Shulman; Youngstown University, Joseph Lucas. 


Junior 


Adelphi College, Marie Menczigar; Howard University, Herbert H. Suss- 
bach; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Irving W. Parker (Graduate 
work, San Diego State College), San Diego, California. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1333 Active and 31 Junior Mem- 
bers. These include those nominations published in the Spring, 1956 
Bulletin, with the exception of 11 who have withdrawn their nominations. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Ashland College, Alan G. Poorman; Gulf Park College, Egon de Kamarasy; 
New England College of Pharmacy, Clifford H. Cole; Seattle Pacific College, 
Virginia L. Hoffman; University of Vermont, Freda Phillips. 


| 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of re 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expres- . 
sions of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. 
It is optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names 
and addresses or to use key numbers. : 

A member of the Association is entitled to one free announcement a 
of his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, during 
each volume-year, subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate 
of 50 cents a line. Non-members may also insert announcements at Be 
the same rate for each insertion. There is a charge of $1.00 for each 
cross-reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher learning a 
for the announcement of academic vacancies. 2 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers cs 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 4 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


3iology: Assistant or associate professor, depending on qualifications. Salary 
over $4400 for 9 months, plus 8 weeks summer school at similar rate on about 
alternate years. Permanent person with Ph.D. and full-time teaching experience 
desired. Present incumbent has reached retirement age. Harmonious environ- 


ment. Work consists of 3 or 4 classes in beginning biology meeting four times a 
weekly, including two 2-hour laboratories throughout year. Start September cs 
10, 1956. Charles A. Hoffman, Head, Division of Science, State Teachers is 
College, Minot, North Dakota. : 
Chemistry: M.S. or Ph.D., to teach analytical and organic chemistry in liberal 
arts college. Exceptionally light student load. $4700. V 1365 
English: Professor, small liberal arts college operated by Southern Presbyterian 
Church. Ph.D., $4500 for nine-month term. V 1366 


Mathematics: Ph.D. to head department of two members; small Eastern coeduca- 
tional liberal arts college. Small student loads totalling 45 to 65 per department 
member. Vigorous faculty colleagues. Retired professor would be welcome. 
$5000-$5500. V 1367 

Physics: Assistant or associate professor, depending on qualifications. Salary over 
$4400 for 9 months. Summer work unlikely. Permanent person with full-time 
teaching experience and more than M.S. desired. At present, physics requires 5 
only half-time. Mathematics or chemistry is rest of load. Teaching ability, 


vision and genuine interest in students essential. Staff has social security plus a 
state pension plan. Start September 10, 1956. Charles A. Hoffman, Head, 
Division of Science, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. e 
Physics, Science: Accredited Midwestern liberal arts college desires well qualified e 
teacher for physics and introductory courses in science for students who do not 5 
intend to major in the natural sciences. Salary will be dependent upon training : 
and experience. V 1368 j 
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Private School: Emphasis on thorough preparatory education for better than 
average abilities; enlarging by moving into neighborhood of rapidly growing 
Midwestern city, and looking for teachers of scholarly training, either recently 
out of graduate school, or retired professors who could and would work with 
adolescents picked by severe testing. V 1369 

Registrar: The USDA Graduate School is seeking a registrar; appomtment to 
begin in September. Experience in a registrar’s office or in University Extension 
with some knowledge of federal government administration is desired. A woman 
is preferred. Starting salary $5400. Further information can be obtained by 
writing direct to the Director, Graduate School, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Vacancies at Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, in Haifa, Israel, are 
announced, as follows: Professors of structural, hydraulic, soil, mechanical, 
chemical, and aeronautical engineering; mechanical engineering, with special 
qualifications in machine design and applied thermodynamics ; industrial management 
and production engineering; electronics; mathematics; physical chemistry; general 
and inorganic chemistry; and basic and industrial design. Applicants should have 
first-rate professional and academic qualifications and be willing to integrate 
themselves into the life of the country and, in due course, to teach in Hebrew. 
Applications with full details should be sent in duplicate to Technical Director, 
Technological-Industrial Committee, American Technion Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, New York. 


Teachers Available 


Administration: Man, Ph.D. Desire position as dean of arts and sciences college, 
or president. 8 years’ research experience, 6 years’ university teaching. 4 years of 
steadily increasing administrative responsibility ; presently head research labora- 
tory employing 50. Interested in situation with organizational problems and 
opportunity to develop new program. A 6150 

Administration: Man, 33. M.A., English. Personnel manager in industry. 5 
years in employee relations, training, recruitment, salary administration, etc. 2'/s 
years’ college teaching experience in large schools. Possible areas of activity 
are student relations and counseling, student housing, placement, and admissions. 

A 6151 

Administration, Dean of Fine Arts: Man, 44, married. Ph.D., sociology. 12 
years’ experience college teaching, both undergraduate and graduate levels, and 
6 years’ directing foundation-financed, state-wide program in educational sociology. 
Fields of specialization are educational sociology and intergroup relations. Pub- 
lications and excellent references. Prefer a church-related, liberal arts college. 
Available June, 1956. A 6152 

Administration or English: Man, 54, married, 3 children (2 of them grown); 
Ph.D., 30 years in college teaching and departmental administration. 17 years in 
large municipal college; 6 years in present position as head of English in liberal 
arts college of 700 students. Listed Directory of American Scholars, Who's Who 
in American Education, etc. Seek position as academic dean or head of English 
in liberal arts college of 1000-1500 students. Would consider combination of the 
two positions in a smaller college. Prefer South or Southwest, but will consider 
suitable opening anywhere. Any move will be on my own volition. Available 
June, 1956. A 6153 

Art: Man, 31, married. Attended Knox College; B.F.A. and M.A. in drawing, 
painting, and sculpture from Wayne University. Active exhibiting artist in 
regional, national, and international juried shows. An assistant professor in 
university art department, 4 years’ teaching experience. Available fall of 1956. 
Exhibition list and curriculum vitae on request. A 6154 

Art: Man, 31, married, 1 child. B.F.A., California College of Arts and Crafts, 
1952; M.A. (painting and design), University of New Mexico, 1954. Have 
specialized in drawing and painting; have had work in graphics, commercial art, 
sculpture, water color, illustration, crafts, and as a graduate minor, art history; 
have illustrated brochures, executed commissioned portraits and exhibited at 
galleries. California Adult Education Credential; recently working with private 
pupils. Available at any time. A 6155 
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Art: Man, 32, married, 2 children. 6 years’ teaching experience in both large 
Midwestern university and art museum. M.A., history of art and painting. 
Member of A.A.U.P., College Art Association of America, Midwestern College 
Art Conference. Active exhibiting painter in many regional and one-man shows. 
Awards in painting, drawing. Commercial art experience, published illustration, 
research in design theory. Desire assistant professorship in college or university 
art department. Emphasis on painting, drawing, design, crafts, theory, history of 
art. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6156 

Biologist, Zoologist: Man, 34, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Strong background 
in invertebrates, parasitology, bacteriology, field biology. Presently teaching 
general zoology, mammalian anatomy, entomology. Member scientific and pro- 
fessional societies. 7 publications in systematics and experimental biology. Avail- 
able September, 1956. A 6157 

Biology, Zoology: Man, 33, veteran, married, 1 child. M.S., Ph.D. (June, 1956). 
Publications, societies, 8 years’ full-time teaching experience. Attended marine 


biological stations. Protestant. Desire position in college or university stressing aa 
liberal arts. A 6158 pe 
Botany, Microbiology: Woman. Ph.D. Publications. Sigma Xi. 9 years’ teach- #. 
ing experience in a university; at present assistant professor. Would prefer i 


college in North central region. A 6159 
Jusiness Administration, Economics, Business Education, or Education: Man, 46. 
20 years’ various experience. Now head of business department in high school. 
Ped.B., B.S., M.A., A.M., Ph.D. in economics, St. Andrew’s, England. Ph.D. in 
education completed, except thesis, Ottawa University, Canada. Excellent Q 
references. Available September, 1956. A 6160 : 
Business Education: Man, 27, married, 1 child. Former owner of small business, F 
with 4 years’ experience in college teaching. Have taught marketing, secretarial 
science, and accounting. Prefer to work in a department or school training 
business teachers. M.A. plus 32 semester hours, major universities. Member 


A.A.U.P., American Marketing Association, United Business Education Associa- a 
tion, etc. Will locate anywhere. Available June or September, 1956. A 6161 a 
Chemistry: Woman, Ph.D. 25 years of teaching all phases of undergraduate 2 
college chemistry. A 6162 7 


Chemistry: See German, Key Number A 6177. 

Civil Engineering: Man, 41, married. A.M., A.S.C.E.; Dipl. Ing. 2 years’ 
teaching experience; 5 years’ industrial experience in steel and concrete design. 
Desire position as assistant professor or instructor, full-time. Invite corre- 
spondence for coming academic year. A 6215 


Cultural Anthropologist: Woman, 33, single. 8 years’ teaching, research ex- 
perience ; publications. Special fields: contemporary American cultures, African 
cultures, religion and culture. Have taught general courses in physical anthro- 
pology, prehistory, regional ethnology, sociology. Desire to leave deep South 
university. A 6163 A 

Economics: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 7 years’ teaching experience; have : 
taught the whole gamut of economics courses offered at a small liberal arts ; 
college; excellent teacher. 1 year research experience. Chief interests: eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas, employment theory and policy; comparative = 
economic systems, economic theory. Desire a position which allows time for me 
creative work. Available June or September, 1956. A 6164 : 7 

Economic Theory, Theory of Economic Development, Antitrust Problems, History 
of Method and Theory: Man, 50. Ph.D. Teaching experience in graduate and 
undergraduate level and as course-chairman. For the last 8 years in graduate 
school. Seek full professorship with opportunity to continue research in addition , 
to teaching. Eastern U. S. or West Coast preferred. Available in September, a 
1956. A 6165 

Education: Man, 51, married. Ed.D. Fields: Educational administration, a 
teacher education, secondary education. Formerly professor of education in 
well known liberal arts college. Currently engaged in public school administra- a 
tion. Will serve in college or university administrative capacity. Experienced oe 
in teaching educational measurements, history of education, secondary school 
methods, philosophy of education and supervision of student teachers. Wife is 
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also a well qualified instructor in elementary teacher education. Prefer geo- 
graphical areas removed from seacoast. Available September, 1956. A 6166 
Education: Man, 34, 5 children, veteran. B.S., psychology; B.A., education; M.Ed., 
D.Ed. Teaching experience public schools and colleges. Presently employed as 
educational psychologist, state college. Fields: child psychology, educational 
psychology and guidance. Psychoanalytic and Dewey based approach. In- 
terested in progressive teacher training program. Available summer and 
September, 1956. A 6167 
Education and/or Health and Physical Education: Man, 45, married, family. 
15 years’ elementary, secondary, and college teaching. B.A., M.A., M.Ed., and 
Ed.D. degrees. Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.U.P., Who’s Who in American Education 
(1956). A 6168 
Education and Psychology: Man, 45, unmarried. Ed.D., Harvard, in educational 
psychology, with a concentration in the psychology of reading and of reading 
disability. 4 years’ experience as a school psychologist. 11 years’ experience 
teaching at a small Eastern college with experience as department head and 
director of graduate studies in education. Have taught both undergraduate and 
graduate courses in systematic psychology, educational psychology, psychology 
of learning, measurement, statistics, counseling and behavior problems. Member 
of professional societies. Publications. Would like to locate in or near some 
large urban center. Available summer or fall of 1956. A 6169 


Education or Psychology: Man, married, retired at 65 from head of department of 
education in teachers college. Prefer teaching psychology or education courses 
in a teacher education program. A 6170 


English: Man, 26, married, 1 child. A.B., Brooklyn College; M.A. expected in 
June, 1956, from same institution. Much interested in teaching of English 
literature and composition. Highest recommendations. Eric P. Thorn, 1831 
Coleman Street, Brooklyn 34, New York. 


English: Man, 39, married, 2 children. Ph.D., California. 7 years’ university 
teaching; other teaching experience. Numerous publications. Special interests : 
drama, criticism, novel, 18th century English literature, composition. Veteran. 
Desire position in West Coast state. Available September, 1956. A 6171 


English: Man, 45, married. Have taught creative writing or literature at Yale, 

U. of Iowa, Wayne U., Mt. Holyoke (Resident Poet four years), and Columbia 

° (lecturer in short story). Author of 4 novels (one recommended by Book-of-the- 
Month Club), 4 collections of poetry ; contributor to over 40 publications such as 

Atlantic, S.R.L., Am. Mercury, Yale Review, L. Home Journal, Poetry, New 

Republic. On staffs of 3 writers’ conferences ; have made recordings of own work 

for Harvard Vocarium Series of Modern Poets. Will consider eee 

f 4a 


English: Man, family. Educated in New England and Middle West. Ph.D., 
Chicago. Several years’ experience as teacher and department head. Publications. 
Preferred fields: Drama, English and American literature since 1830. Es- 


pecially interested in location in West. A 6173 

English and/or Library Administration: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in 

American literature. Several years’ experience in college teaching and librarian- 
ship. Publications. Available in June or September, 1956. Prefer Southwest 

or Middle West. A 6174 


English (Middle Ages, Renaissance, Linguistics, Earlier American Literature) : 
Man, 30, family of 4. Ph.D., August, 1956. Publications. 4 years’ college 
teaching. Prefer location near great library, but not necessary. A 6213 


Entomology, Zoology, or General Biology: Man, 37, married. Ph.D. 5 years’ 
teaching experience in the fields mentioned above. Some administrative experi- 
ence. Publications. 2 years’ full time research and 4 years’ professional experi- 
ence, U. S. Army. Research interest: systematics and evolution. Employed at 
present; available summer or fall, 1956 or 1957. A 6175 

French, Spanish, German: Man, middle aged, single. A.B., M.A., all class work 

: completed for Ph.D. 24 years’ teaching experience: 12 college level, 12 senior 
high school. Studied at The Sorbonne and Royal University at Perugia, Italy. 
Any location considered for 1956-57. A 6176 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 423 


German: Man, unmarried; native of Germany. Universities: Breslau, Amster- 
dam, Southern California. Teaching experience: German, Latin, chemistry; 
could also teach Dutch and humanities. Diploma as chemical engineer; worked 
as chief chemist in India. Good organizer. Ph.D. candidate (German literature, 
University of Southern California). At present at a well-established —s; 

7 

Greek and/or Latin: Woman, 50, single. Ph.D., Washington University. 1 
published article. 20 years’ teaching experience in secondary schools; chief 
subjects: Latin, English, and some Greek. Desire college teaching. Available 
autumn, 1956. A 6178 

History: Man, 30, married. Ph.D., history, large Eastern university. 7 years’ 
teaching experience, Eastern university. Fields of specialization: American 
history (Colonial, Civil War and Reconstruction, diplomatic); also Modern 
Europe. Desire teaching position in eastern half of U. S. Available ~ yn 

6176 

History: Man, 37, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Syracuse University. 8 years’ 
teaching experience in colleges and universities, 5 years at present location. 
Special field: American history, but extensive background and teaching ex- 
perience in both classical and modern European history. Now head of department 
at small denominational college in the Southwest. Desire to return to Midwest 
or East. Would like appointments for summer, 1956, and/or academic year 
1956-57. A 6180 

History: Man, 37, married, 3 children. Major: American history; minors: 
European history and political science. Ph.D. from institution holding member- 
ship in Association of American Universities. 2 books, 8 articles, major research 
project under way. Research field: Southern history. Research fellow national 
foundation for one year, and recipient of other foundation grants-in-aid to research. 
11 years’ teaching in college, last 7 as small college department head. Excellent 
references. Have reached salary ceiling in present position and desire better 
salary opportunities. A 6181 

History: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Stanford. Widely traveled, 
progressive outlook, articles and book accepted for publication. Excellent 
references. Now teaching in medium sized Midwestern state college. Seek 
relocation in high-grade college or university hospitable to the liberal arts and 
to research. Major field of interest: United States history, emphasis on 19th 
century and diplomatic history. Extensive training and experience as well in 
survey of Western Civilization, Modern Europe, and Latin America. Have 
taught political science. Credentials on request. Available September, “~~ 

History, Economics, Political Science: Man, 35, married. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Tulane and University of Michigan. Wartime service. Specialist in economic 
history. 6 years’ college teaching of European and American history, principles 
of economics, U. S. political science. Publications: 1 book, 2 articles. At 
present assistant professor at state-supported college in Michigan. Available 
June, 1956. A 6183 

History, Government, Education, Psychology: Man, 58, married, veteran. B.S., 
B.A., Th.G., M.A., Ph.D. Listed in Who’s Who tn America. Member of 
professional societies. Experienced at all levels—elementary, high school, 
college. Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Gamma Mu. Available September, 1956 or 1957. 


Wife, 47, desires position in same institution or neighboring institution. M.A... 


with work beyond. Special interests: Psychologist with mental health clinic, 
teaching psychology in college, elementary education, special education. Active 
in educational, musical, civic affairs. Member, Phi Kappa Phi and Kappa Delta 
Pi. A 6184 

Industrial Relations, Personnel: Man, 37, single. M.A., economics; equivalent 
Ph.D. in economics. Ed.D., educational administration. 12 years’ teaching in 
business, economics, and personnel. Have developed programs for use in industry. 
Presently (for 3 years) on staff of large Midwestern university and serving as 
industrial relations consultant to large Eastern firms. Desire, fall of 1956, 
administrative or professorial appointment teaching industrial relations or estab- 
lishing or operating industrial relations or management center in metropolitan 
area. 
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Italian or Humanities: Man, mature teacher, Ph.D. (sociology); formerly ex- 
perienced in European universities; available also for administration. A 6186 
Marketing: Man, 44, married. Ph.D. Special interest in market research and 
foreign trade. Well qualified in application of statistical methods to research. 
Teaching, research, and consulting experience. Now associate professor in 
leading university. Seek more responsible position. A 6187 
Marketing, Management, Pharmacy: Ph.D. Extensive teaching experience all 
branches pharmacy. Now teaching accounting, store management, and law, as 
. associate professor. Background includes retailing and 10 years’ government 
experience. Desire to teach marketing, accounting, pharmacy, in Middle West, 
East, or South, with opportunity for research. Available June or September, 1956 
A 6188 

Mathematics: Woman, 27, married, 1 child. Ph.D., 1955, N.Y.U. (thesis in 
algebra, published); M.A.; B.A., high honors, Swarthmore, 1949. Sigma Xi, 
A.M.S. Some college level teaching experience. Seek position, either permanent 
or temporary, in or within commuting distance of New York metropolitan area, 


starting September, 1956. A 6189 
Mathematics: Man, 45. M.A., proximate Ph.D. 3 years’ university teaching 
experience. Excellent references. Position and salary open. A 6190 


Mathematics, Education: Man, 37, married, 3 children. Ed.D. Major in educa- 
tion, with minors in mathematics and school administration. Ed.M., school 
administration; A.B., mathematics. High school experience and 10 years’ college 
experience in mathematics and education. Areas of special interest: educational 
statistics, mathematics for teachers, business mathematics. Publications in several 
journals; book in progress. Invite correspondence regarding college, university, 
school administration, research or business and industry positions. A 6214 

Mathematics, English Literature, Philosophy: M.A., University of Oxford, 
England; 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1956, and 
academic year 1956-57. A 6191 

Music: Temporary appointment. Ph.D., Mus.B., etc., top-flight universities. 40's, 

“ married. Formerly professor, outstanding college; now between engagements 
; in different sphere, but permanency not impossible. Salary not primary concern. 
Keen teacher, B.A.-Ph.D. levels and adult education, 20 years’ experience. His- 
tory, appreciation, research, advanced theory—composition. Conductor, key- 
boardist (orchestras, choirs, piano, organ). Executive experience. Travelled/ 
studied, various countries. Honors, publications, excellent references. Member, 
various societies. A 6192 

Philosophy, Psychology: European-trained teacher, experienced in America and 
in Europe. Member American Philosophical Association, American Humanist 
Association; interested in teacher education; naturalized American citizen; 
D. Theol., Marburg, publications; eligibility U. S. Civil Service Commission ; 

on scholarships in former years. Interested in prospects; may also teach Greek 
and/or Latin, German, humanities. A 6193 

Philosophy and/or Religion: Man, 45. B.S., Haverford, B.D., Yale, Ph.D., 
Edinburgh, D.Theol., Marburg, ®BK, 5 years’ university teaching experience ; 
sixth book appearing September, 1956, A.P.A. Presently engaged in research 
for publishers. Available now for Eastern institution. A 6194 

Physics: Man, single. M.A., nuclear physics; B.A. summa cum laude. 2 years’ 
teaching experience. Worked with nuclear emulsions. Desire part-time position. 
Excellent references. Summer or fall, 1956. A 6195 

Physics: Man. B.A., M.A. 7 years’ teaching experience in liberal arts colleges. 
3 years of graduate work beyond M.A., half in physics, half in education. In- 
terested in teaching physical science survey course, mathematics, as well as 
physics. Prefer state college or public junior college in Middle Atlantic or New 
England region. A 6196 

Political Science: Woman, 36, divorced, 2 children. A.B., government, Radcliffe 
(Phi Beta Kappa); Ph.D., international relations, Yale (Sterling Fellow). 
5 years’ experience as research assistant at Yale, with rank of instructor. Special- 
ties: international politics, diplomatic history. Qualified to teach introductory 
courses in government or general history. Available fall, 1956. A 6197 
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Political Science: Man, 33, married. B.A., Williams; M.A., Fletcher; Ph.D., 
University of Washington. Post-doctoral research, Russian Research Center, 
Harvard. S.S.R.C. Area Research Training Fellowship. Teaching experience, 
Bryn Mawr. Now research assistant professor, University of Washington. 
Publications. Desire teaching position: comparative government, international 
relations. Soviet specialist. Particular interest in Soviet Union in Asia. Avail- 
able fall, 1956. A 6198 

Political Science: Man, 33, single, veteran, M.A., Ph.D. Over 5 years’ teaching 
experience. 2 years’ research on contract. Post-doctoral visiting fellowship 
leading university, 1954-55. Fields: political theory, comparative government, 
English government and British Commonwealth, American national government, 
international politics, area study East Europe and Soviet Union. Cognate 
discipline economics. Member A.P.S.A. Some administrative and journalistic 
experience. Publications include a book (co-author) in the field of foreign 
institutional changes, journal articles, and book reviews. In preparation a book 
in history of political thought. Available summer, fall, 1956. A 6199 


Political Science: Man, 36, married, 1 child. M.A. and Ph.D., Tulane, except 
dissertation; doctor pol., Budapest University. Experience in teaching admin- 
istration and research; 4 languages. Field of concentration: international rela- 
tions, comparative government. References, publications. Available for teaching 
position September, 1956. A 6200 


Political Science (American Government, Public Administration, International 
Relations and Organization, Comparative Government): Man, 34, married. 
Ph.D. 4 years’ teaching experience on secondary and university levels. 2 years’ 
experience in Federal Government. Ford Faculty Fellow. Available September, 
1956. A 6216 

Political Science: Expect to marry next year. Ph.D., Columbia, LL.B. American 
government, international relations, political theory. 12 years’ varied experience 
in major fields with Washington agencies, overseas, and as consultant and chief 
counsel to Congressional committees. Extensive participation in professional, 
civic, and community organizations. Recently devoted 2 years to course planning, 
field strengthening, research, publishing books. Teaching experience. Desire 
now to contribute to field. LCDR Naval Reserve (Ready). Apt. 521, 2500 
Que Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Political Science, History: Man, 44, married. Several years’ department head 
in college, plus varied university teaching. Broad experience in teaching, writing, 
and government service—administrative and legislative. 3 books; articles in 
journals. American government (national, state, local) and administration, 
comparative government, international relations. Salary open. A 6201 


Psychology: Man, 52, excellent health, married, 1 child, Protestant; M.A., Johns 
Hopkins; extra training elsewhere in psychiatry and nervous system; 10 years’ 
teaching and 9 years in applied psychology. Desire university or college teaching 
full-time, or with part-time counseling and guidance; general, child, adolescent, 
abnormal, mental hygiene, physiological, industrial, and social. Memberships: 
A.P.A., A.A.U.P., A.A.A.S. (Fellow), A.A.M.D., Virginia Academy of Science, 
and Psi Chi. Public speaking experience. Publications: 5 professional (3 
national and 1 state journals), and 12 semi-technical articles (commercial 
magazines )—others to appear; 3 papers before state science academy; assigned 
article for state mental hygiene education program; research under way. Avail- 
able September, 1956. Salary open. Prefer East, but will consider elsewhere. 


A 6202 


Psychology: Man, 29, married. Ph.D. 2 years’ undergraduate and graduate teach- 
ing in the fields of learning, theoretical-experimental psychology, statistics, and 
measurement. Experience advising experimental designs for doctoral and other 
research. Teaching-research desired. Available September, 1956, but will wait 
for good position. A 6203 


Psychology: Man, 31, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in experimental psychology, 
Harvard, 1952. 5 years’ experience teaching elementary and advanced courses in 
general and experimental psychology in well-known college. Present rank, 
assistant professor. Desire position with opportunity for teaching and research. 
Member Sigma Xi, A.P.A., A.A.U.P. Available after July, 1956. A 6204 
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Psychology and Student Counseling: Man, 38, married. A.B., Swarthmore 
College; M.A., University of Pennsylvania. All course requirements for Ed.D. in 
Guidance Department of a leading university completed. 6 years’ teaching 
psychology, 3 years’ directing college counseling services. 3 publications in 
psychology. 2 years in industry and 2 years in government as a counseling 
psychologist. Member: American Psychological Association divisions on teach- 
ing psychology, and counseling psychology. N.E.A., N.V.G.A., A.P.G.A., and 
A.C.P.A. Prefer Middle Atlantic States, coeducational liberal arts institution. 
Willing to do admissions or any student personnel work; especially interested in 
dean or personnel responsibility. A 6205 

Radio-Television: Man, 30, 2 children. B.F.A., partial M.A. 3 years’ teaching, 
6 years’ commercial field. Special interest in administration, programming, 
production, writing, technical. Articles published on educational radio and 
television. Currently located in small college as assistant professor, assistant to 
director of department. Seek better position. Available July or —— —_ 

Religion, Psychology, Philosophy: Man, 31, married, 1 child, veteran. B.S., 
S.T.B., Ph.D. Pastor for 5 years (Methodist) ; 2 years’ experience as head of 
department of religion and philosophy at college level. Qualified and experienced 
counselor. Publication. Member A.P.A., N.A.B.I., S.E.P.A. At present spend- 
ing year in Europe in post-doctoral study. Available for teaching position summer 
or September, 1956. A 6207 


Russian Civilization: Man, 53, single. Graduate of Institute of Architecture in 
Moscow. Research on U.S.S.R.; history of Russian literature and Arts. Also 
teaching of the Russian language or librarian in Slavonic department. English 
not perfect, since only 5 months in the United States. Former Vice-President of 
the Academy of Architecture of the U.S.S.R., head of the Research Institute for 
the Study of the U.S.S.R. in Munich. Number of publications. Editor of the 
Review for Modern Russian Literature. Scientific and personal references from 
American scientists and writers available. A 6208 

Social Sciences: Man, 31, single. Ph.D. 5 years’ experience teaching political 
science, sociology, psychology, geography, philosophy, and economics ; also direct- 
ing counseling, guidance, and testing program, in addition to heading social 
science department. Desire position starting June or September, 1956. A 6209 

Spanish (Language and Philosophy): Man, 40, married, 3 children, Catholic. 
B.A., University of Panama, 1937; Licenciado de Humanidades, University of 
Panama, 31941; Ph.D., University of Bogota, 1943. Teaching experience in 
U. S. at 2 Midwestern and 2 Eastern universities. Available September, 1956, 

A 6210 

Speech and History: Man, 42, married. LL.B., Harvard; Ph.D., University of 
California. Phi Beta Kappa and good academic record. Experience as lawyer 
and 9 years’ university teaching of public speaking, debate and discussion. Have 
also taught modern European history and English history. Good record as 
teacher. Publications: 4 articles, book (accepted), second book nearing com- 
pletion. Rank: assistant professor. Available September, 1956 or later. A 6211 

Zoology, Physiology, Biology: Man, married. M.S., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
20 years’ college experience; now teaching in medical school. Fellowships, 
grants, publications. Prefer teaching on college level; no summer school. 

A 6212 
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EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year. $4.00. 


Liberal Education: Scholarship and Teaching—The Proceedings of the 42nd 
Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution 
(Bulletin, March 1956). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—-A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington 6, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English 
medern languages. philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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New England 
States 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
INC. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Member of 
National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 


THE THE ASSOCIATED 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
(Established 1924) 

Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


PLAN assures discerning and 


We offer a reliable, nation- 
wide school and college place- 
ment service under the direc- 
tion of a staff of experienced 
school and college teachers. 


prompt attention to the requests 
from schools and colleges. The 


range of this service is from the 


If you are a teacher seeking 
a position, or an executive 
seeking a teacher, write for 


university to the kindergarten level, 

for public and private schools, col- 
leges, and universities, for an 

Est. 1925. 


branch of instruction or administra- 


information. 


tion. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Megr. 
516 N. Charles St. Miss Blanche Matthews 
Baltimore 1, Md. Educational Consultant 


Member National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies 


Member National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies 
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You mean I can get $20,000 


of TIAA Term insurance for 


less than $100 a year? 


That’s precisely the question an Assistant Professor from 


Purdue asked us the other day when he heard about TIAA’s 4 
new dividend scale. | 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium for Ba 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance is $178.40 and the first- C} 
year dividend on the new scale is $89.40, making a net oe 
annual payment of $89.00. Dividend amounts, of course, are a 


not guaranteed. 
“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 
This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans — 
available to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or 
full-time. To get complete details, send us the coupon 


below. 
TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 4 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association | 
| 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York | 
| Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan | rs 
Your Life Insurance. 
Name_ Date of Birth_ 


Address 
Ages of Dependents__ 
c Employing Institution_ 
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PERE 


A rare combination of smooth, sandy, uncrowded beaches, 
rolling dunes and majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. 
Famous artists’ Colony. Summer theatre, shopping centre, 
deep sea fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest houses, 
motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reservations should be made 
NOW for cottage rentals by the season. 


Many retired people have come here to live because it is 
pleasant and economical. 


Write for attractive illustrated folder 


OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Ogunquit 10, Maine 


PERIODICALS WANTED 


Educational — Scholarly 
Medical & Scientific Journals 
High prices paid for your accumula- 


tions of periodicals —SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields —All languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th Street, Dept. A New York 3, N. Y. 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889" 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
stitutions in the United States are indispensable refer- 
ences for those concerned with higher education. 


Studies in Universities and World Affairs 
A New Series 


American College Life as Education in 
World Outlook 
By Howarp E. WILSON 


Examines the many informal forces and influences of 
college life that condition the emotional and intellectual 
outlook of students toward world affairs. $3.50 


Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 
United States 
By Cora Dv Bots 


An incisive analysis of the status, potentialities and 
problems of international educational exchange. $3.50 


Background for a National Scholarship Policy 
Basic data for those concerned with conserving and de- 
veloping high-level human talent. $1.50 

The Educational Record 


A quarterly journal discussing administrative and cur- 
ricular problems. $3.00 a year. 


Higher Education and National Affairs 


A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year. 


Send Orders to Dept. P. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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